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HERE is the loom strapping you 





need—built like a new auto tire! 
Made from top quality army 
duck, impregnated and covered 
with highest grade new planta- 


tions rubber. 


Check these features: 


in strength, flexibility, width and thickness. 
WHITE §(N COLOR for cleanliness and identification. 
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LABORATORY TESTS prove this strapping has the lowest percentage of 
stretch of any strapping on the market—meaning 
less loom stoppage for adjustment. 


THE LOWEST PRICE of any rubberized strapping. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY in any width, ply, rolls or cut to your requirements. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


DANIELSON, CONN. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Weavers Complain 
$1.00 a Week 
Loss in Wages 


on Looms where 


Shuttles Are Not Drapers 


That sounds excessive. In our experience it is an exceptional 
case. 


But for years we have been overcoming loom troubles and 
improving our looms by Studying Extreme Cases. They 





emphasize common losses in production that go unnoticed in 
less extreme cases but that are, nevertheless, constant drains 
upon mill profits. 


In the case in hand the mill was not satisfied with results from 
certain shuttles. We sent a service man who made a two-hour 
test on two lots of 36 looms each. Using Shuttle Test Report 
sheets, miniature shown above, which we are glad to furnish any 
mill for similar tests, he found: 


On lot with Draper shuttles there were 4 stops; 
On lot with (blank) company shuttles there were 20 stops. 


Taking him for a representative of the makers of (blank) company shuttles, 





the weavers made the complaint of their loss in wages. 


Mota cadets (Vasleli Mt icoliile welelameiiltiaa lst: 


Means a Profit-Loss to the Mill 
and a Wage-Loss to the Weavers 


Draper Shuttles Give Highest Production on Draper Looms 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 


COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Pu lishing Compan; Dalton and 
> years: Canada, $1.50 


*{ 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act 


Volume 106. Number 2. 
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ORE PICKS PER MINUTE from your present looms, with new 
freedom from oil splatterings and down time for repairs are 
proven results of lubricating crank, cam and rocker shaft bearings 
with Texaco Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon stays on bearing surfaces . . . resists thinning out, 
creeping and splattering. It assures more effective, more economical 
lubrication of looms, top rolls, comb boxes and other equipment. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in 
the fields listed in the panel has made it preferred by textile mills 
everywhere. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. A 
Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate .. . just phone the 
nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribution points in the 48 States, 
Or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT—TWO GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS 
FRED ALLEN every Wednes- METROPOLITAN OPERA. Complete broad- i 





day night. See your local news- casts of great operas every Saturday. See WP 
e paper for time and station. your local newspaper for time and station. f{ 





More Speed... less Spotting 








THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than 
with all other brands combined. 


% More locomotives and cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


*% More revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


*% More buses, more bus lines 
and more bus-miles are lubri- 
cated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 


brand. 











TEXACO Ry yate-hit 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





RN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY ... thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for War Needs 
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The Care and Feeding of BONLERS 


Remosil removes silica from boiler feed-water in the 


Trouble-maker in industrial power plants has been 
silica in boiler feed-water which can form chisel- 
hard scale on boiler tubes, superheater tubes and 
turbine blades. For years water treatment engi- 
neers have sought the one best solution to lick the 
silica problem. 


That is the job now being done by Remosil—a 
special magnesium oxide developed by Westvaco 
chemists in collaboration with the laboratories of 


W.H. and L. D. Betz of Philadelphia. By adsorption 
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form of a voluminous, flocculent, suspended mass 
prior to entrance to the boiler. Result: Higher effi- 


ciency for power plants everywhere. 


Remosil is but one of many research develop- 
ments that has expanded our business beyond the 
“common chemicals with which we have usually 
been identified ... one of the many Warner Chemi- 
cals that are playing an important part in both 


industrial and defense production. 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. - GREENVILLE, S.C. - NEWARK, CAL. 
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The supply of Leather for Belting is sull 
adequate. And Leather has the greatest per- 
manent pulling power of any known Belt- 


ing material. 


Modern Leather Belting lasts longer, 
improves with age, effects substantial econ- 
omies in power transmission costs because 
it transmits more power, with less waste, 
requires little maintenance and has high 


salvage value. 
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BELTING LEATHER IS MADE FROM DOMESTIC HIDES 


FOR ECONOMY AND LONG LIFE IN TEXTILE MILLS 





Leather Belting is highly versatile, adapt- 
able to hard drives and difficult places. 
Learn how research and application expert- 
ence have perfected the “Modern Group 
Drive” and short-center pivoted motor base 
“PRODUCTION DRIVE,”’ to further 
enhance leather Belting’s efficiency and 


economy. 


Your regular supplier will give you the 
facts.*Ask him. 


AMERICAN LEATHER BELTING ASSOCIATION 
53 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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Cleaning 

Opening 

Conveying 
Distributing 

Picking 

Return Air Condensers 
Revolving Flat Cards 











COTTON MACHINERY 
Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Combing Machines 
Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Himalaya 
Yarn Attachments 


Spoole rs 

Twisters 

Reels 

Ouillers 

Automatic Bobbin Winders 

Whitin Long Draft 
Systems 


SILK and RAYON MACHINERY 


Roving Frames 

Automatic Bobbin Winders 
Upstroke Rayon Twisters 
Downstroke Twisters 


Rag Pickers 

Mixing Pickers 

Tandem Feeders 
Automatic Stock Conveyors 
Automatic Feeders 

kKlake and Nub Yarn 


Attachments for Cards 


Dandy Roving Frames 
Cone Rovers 

Cone Reducers 

Ring [Twisters 

Cap I wisters 
Intersecting Gill Boxes 


ey 


Mixing Pickers 
Automatic Card Feeds 
Camel Back Feeds 
Willows 
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Ring Twisters 

Rayon Reels 

Warp Knitting Machines 
Staple Ravon Machinery 


ap, Spool and Pot Rayon 
Spinners 


‘Staple Cutters 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


1 


Ceiling Condensers ds 
Card Feeds Lape Condensers 
Metallic Breasts Scotch I termediate 
(sarnets Feeds 
Fancy Twisters Wool Spinning Frames 
Dresser Reels Twisters 
Automatic Bobbin Wi 
WORSTED MACHINERY 
Cap Spinning, Bradtord SVst 
Ring Spinning, Bradtord Systen 
kK lver Spinning, Bradtord System 
King Spinning, French System 
( ‘h IVeCOVeEYTS, ( ‘ap LO Ring OT ; Ive r to IR} . 
\utomatic Bobbin Winders 
ASBESTOS MACHINERY 
Breaker and Finisher Condensers 


Full Roller Cards 
Derby Doublers 
klyer Twisters 


Spinning Frames 
Ring Twisters 
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(1 CAN TELL YOU WHY OUR GOODS 
ARE STREAKY. THE FORMATION OF LIME 
SOAP DEPOSITS IN THE SCOURING BATH 
| PREVENTS EVEN ABSORPTION OF THE 
DYE. WE NEED A NEW DETERGENT. 




















Alkamine is a powerful new detergent — pos- 
sessing all the important properties of soap, sul- 
phonated oils and sulphonated fatty alcohols plus 
(1) increased wetting ability, (2) stability to hard 
water and (3) stability to lime salts, magnesium 


salts, iron, organic or mineral acids. 


Alkamine does a thorough cleansing job no 
matter what chemicals are present in the bath. 
Acetic or formic acid can be used to obtain a 
slight scroop or rustle to enhance the appear- 


ance of the goods. 


LET’S TRY 
ALKAMINE s y. 
A a 











With Alkamine in the scouring bath, goods 
are clearer and cleaner. There are no lime soap 


deposits to cause streakiness in the dyeing. 


Kettles are left clean. Rinsing time is re- 
duced to a minimum. Dye penetration is faster, 


more complete. Colors are brighter. 


Find out about Alkamine today — Alkamine 
SF in paste form, the finest scouring agent it is 
possible to produce; Alkamine AN in liquid 


form, for maximum wetting speed, 


ALKAMINE 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Representative: Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, 
Greensboro, N. C.: : Makers of a complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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ATWOOD’S POSITION 


Inthe VICTORY PROGRAM 
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Plant of The Atwood Machine Company at Stonington, Connecticuf 


To the users of Atwood Machines and the fine yarns produced on Atwood 
Machines this statement of policy is made with full confidence that it will be accepted 


in the spirit with which it is presented. 


J Atwood resources — men, machinery and experi- 
ence — will be employed without stint for the pro- 
duction of weapons and parts essential for victory, thus 
carrying on and expanding defense production com- 
menced eighteen months back. 


2 Atwood replacement and repair services will be 

maintained to the utmost limit of our ability, in order 
that your Atwood machinery may continue to function 
with maximum effectiveness however long and hard it 


may be used. 


3 With your cooperation in obtaining the necessary 

priorities, Atwood Machinery essential for your pro- 
duction needs will continue to be furnished. It is our firm 
intention to be of maximum assistance to you throughout 
as well as after the emergency period. 


@ Atwood engineers will never stop concentrating on 
their fundamental objective, both past and future, 
— constant improvement of Atwood machines. Every 
possible production and service assistance will be ren- 
dered to those who have made The Atwood Machine 
Company the leader in its field for nearly 100 years. 


Your continued cooperation and support are deeply 
appreciated by every member of 








THE 


AIWOO 


MACHINE COMPANY 
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WAR PRODUCTION 
tolerates no slow-downs. 
Don’t allow inadequate lubri- 
cation to reduce productive 
machine hours. For TEXTILE 
MACHINERY there are... 























... SINCLAIR LILY WHITE ar . 
OILS and NO-DRIP LUB- Hy fe 
RICANTS . . . oils for cool, 
no-drag, high speed spindle 
operation... lubricants with 
positive staying ability for 
top rolls. For complete in- 
formation, or lubrication 
counsel, (including Knitting 
Machinery Oils) write near- 
est Sinclair office or Sinclair 
“= Refining Company, 630Fifth | - PIP ine i nay 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cite | eo ae | 
2 EY BARBER-COLEMAN spoolers in spooler 


room Orr Cotton Mill, Anderson, S. C. 
Sinclair lubricants used. 






wan 
















oo SS 






Write for “‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 












Parone 
Pe I, 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 West Cermak Road ; 10 West 5lsr Srereer ; RiAtTO BLDG. 573 West PEacutree Streer Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York Ciry KANSAS City ATLANTA F Fr. Worth 
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In this emergency normal replacements must walt 
... but the preliminary studies, plans and specifica- 
tions for new and better equipment which will be 


urgently needed later should be started without 


ek | ge > _ " He delay. It is not too soon to “blueprint” your future 


—, 
~ 


eee @* 
requirements and to prepare for improvements 
which will be essential to your security with the re- 
turn of a revived competitive market. Farsighted 
planning to replace equipment which has become 
inefficient and costly to operate and maintain will 


save valuable time and safeguard future profits. 


Our engineers are anxious to keep you in close touch 
with improvements in methods and equipment .. . 
and to show you how these new developments can 


be incorporated in your plans for the future. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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As Dependable a 
Work-and-Time-Saver as the 
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This Fel CExl|W No. 65R Threads 4 Sizes of Pipe 
With 1 Set of Chasers—Sets to size in 10 Seconds! 





One of a Complete Line of 
FRiLe(D Pipe Tools, No. 65R-C 
Users’ Net Price, $17.00 







OU enjoy the same dependable 

service from this die stock as mil- 
lions of users get from the RIFAID 
Wrench—PLUS extraordinary saving of 
time and effort. A 10-second adjustment 
sets it to thread 1”, 144”, 1%” or 2” pipe 
—1 set of chasers that stay in, no extra 
sets to lose or waste time. Fool-proof 
workholder sets instantly. It cuts clean 
perfect threads easily—you can turn 
it with your little finger. Long-wearing 
high speed steel chaser dies, powerful 
all-steel and malleable-alloy con- 
struction. Try it at your Supply House. 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO., ELYRIA, OHIO 


ele lb - 






Pipe Wrenches, Cutters, Threaders, Vises 

















FRIED saves you 
all pipe wrench housing 
repair expense 













If this Housing ever 
Breaks or Distorts we 
will replace it Free. 














That guarantee explains why 
RifalDs stay on the job, in the 
toughest use, and save you money. 
Jaws of chrome molybdenum. 
Adjusting nut in open housing spins 
easily in all sizes, 6” to 60”. Millions 
in use. Buy from your Supply House. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WIND 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


IS NO. 31 OF A SERIES ON 


ROLLER BAIL FOR NYLON 
AND RAYON WITH HOSIERY 
TWIST (No. 50 Winder) 


Throwsters that have been coning silk 
hosiery yarns with the No. 50 Pineapple 
Cone Attachment find that the require- 
ments of nylon and hosiery-twist rayon 
necessitate changes in their equipment. The 
fixed Bail (A in Fig. 1) which was satisfac- 





Fig. 1 


tory for silk, is not suitable for nylon and 
high-twist rayon. Throwsters that have 
changed over to the patented Pineapple 
Cone Attachment with Roller Bail (B in 
Fig. 2), have been able to get a minimum 
percentage of rewinds when winding direct 
from sizing tubes of nylon; the same equip- 
ment can be used advantageously for high- 
twist rayon yarns. 

The Roller Bail contacts the winding 
package and revolves in the same direction 


If a fixed bail were used, this additional 
pressure would increase the scuffing of the 
yarn. But with the Roller Bail, the pres- 
sure, in addition to improving package 
shape, also serves to keep the Bail re- 
volving. 

The pressure can be thrown out of ad- 
justment by the setting of the Traverse 
Frame Dog, so it is important to have as 
little tension as possible on the Dog — just 
enough to hold it in the Segment. Should 
the operator, after tying a knot, fail to re- 
turn the Traverse Frame Back so that the 
Roller Bail will contact the package, the 
machine’s vibration will cause a loosely-set 
Dog to slip, returning the Roller Bail to the 
package surface. If the Dog grips the Seg- 
ment, it will prevent this creeping of the 
Traverse Frame Back, and the Bail will not 
revolve until the package diameter in- 
creases. 

The Traverse Frame Back may show a 
slight weaving motion at the start of wind- 
ing, caused by the paper cone being of 
uneven thickness or the spindle not running 
absolutely true. But this weaving is not 
serious when the Roller Bail is used. 


the yarn is traveling. Thus, in the case of 
nylon, there is no resistance on the part of 
the Bail to scrape off size — which will 
happen with a fixed Bail. In the case of 
high-twist rayon, the Roller Bail eliminates 
the danger of the twist being pushed back 
with a tendency to form kinks. 


Pressure 


Better package formation can be obtained 
when nylon is wound with more pressure. 


It is always best to use the Pressur« 
Gauge when making adjustments on eac! 
winding spindle. With the gauge hooke 
into the top of the Traverse Frame Back 
the pressure at the start of winding shou! 
be between 12 and 14 ounces; at the finish 
of the cone, it should be 4 to 6 ounces 


Tension 


Knitters prefer a cone that is not too hard 
so it is desirable to wind nylon with the 
minimum amount of tension. If a fixed Bai’ 
is used, excessive tension is created by the 
friction of the yarn dragging over the Bai! 
The Roller Bail eliminates this drag an 
will produce packages of the proper densit, 
for knitting. 

When 
meter should be used on each spindle. 4 t: 


setting the tension, a Tens 
grams is enough at the start of winding 
and all tension should be released at the 
finish except for 2 to 4 grams produced by 
frictional contact. If excessive tension 


used, it may be difficult to remove the 


package from the winding spindle. 





Fig. 2 


See our Catalog 1n TEXTILE YEARBOOK 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE 


*Rey U.S. Pat Of. 
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“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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ES, sir, "Unbrako" Self-Lockers get right to the 
point with a point . . . KNURLED point, to be 
exact! 








Their operation is simple: just tighten up as usual 
and the KNURLED points dig in for the duration 

. stay locked no matter how severe the vibration 
or number of applications. 


“UNBRAKO”’ WELT BAR SCREWS 


Uniformly strong and accurate, 


So unfailingly do “Unbrako" Self-Lockers stay set 
that some of the largest textile mills are using them 
exclusively. 


A sample order will convince you . . . try it! 





@ The KNURLING of Socket Screws originated 
with ""UNBRAKO" years ago. 








Reg » Ue S.Pat. Office 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BOSTON + DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO » ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 


"UNBRAKO" Welt Bar Screws insure ex- 
tra satisfaction in many a mill. Ask for 
samples of these too. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 582 
—— BRANCHES ——~ 
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What water means to the earth, lubricant means 
to a bearing — life itself. And as the mountain 
stream provides an abundant and constant flow 
of water, so the exceedingly large grease capacity 
of the ““‘CARTRIDGE’’ BALL BEARING provides con- 
stant and abundant lubrication to its raceways 
and rotating elements. 

In the cross-section herewith, note how the 
DOUBLE-ROW WIDTH GIVES THE “‘CARTRIDGE” 
BEARING DOUBLE THE GREASE CAPACITY of 
the single-row type — guarding against premature 
dryness. Note also how the in-built metal seals 
confine the grease WITHIN THE BEARING ITSELF, 
REGARDLESS OF THE ANGLE OF THE SHAFT. 


The ‘“‘CARTRIDGE”’ BALL BEARING is equipped 
with close-fitting, wearless metal shields which, 
with recessed inner ring construction and two or 
more grease grooves, form a truly effective laby- 
rinth through which THE GREASE CANNOT PASS 
AND DIRT CANNOT ENTER. 

Adopt the “‘CARTRIDGE BALL BEARING as your 
insurance against neglected lubrication, and dirt 
and grease contamination. It is handled as an in- 
tegrally sealed unit, needing no supplementary 
closure parts. It provides easier and quicker as- 
sembly and disassembly. It STAYS CLEAN before 
mounting, during assembly, or when removed, and 
has convenient regreasing and inspection features. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with you. 








NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. © FOUNDED 1911 


PRECISION BALL, ROLLER and THRUST BEARINGS 
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_.. and that wasnt all... 


Hand cards still had to be made and the process was 
painfully slow. Almost overnight cardmaking became a 
doorstep occupation. Throughout the colonies the fingers 
of women and children were sore from cutting, bending 
and inserting wire into leather . . 


to step up carding production! * Today carding is no 


PRODUCTS 
. Card Clothing for Woolen 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and 
Silk Cords * Napper Clothing, 
Srush Clothing, Strickles, Emery 
Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and 
extra sets loaned at all plants 


to step up production. 


. all in a gigantic effort 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


yes, Sir, he knew the 
importance of Carding 


No one knew better than Washington the 
importance of Carding in equipping an army. 
W inter at Valley Forge found his army clothed 
only in shreds and a righteous cause. Guns he 
had a-plenty but the warm clothing he needed 


was still in the process of being carded. 





- 2 





less important. From presidents to superintendents to over- 


seers the search will be increasingly frantic to find anything 


* We at Howard Bros. are proud to offer products we 
believe will deliver the ultimate in trouble-free, high-speed 
production . . . so essential for victory. Orders for card 
clothing made by the famous Tufferizing process are being 
filled as quickly as conditions permit. Check over your 


requirements and discuss them with our representative. 


Lickerins and Garnet Cylinders 

from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic 

Card Breasts Rewired at Southern 

Plant = Midgley Patented, and 

Howard's Special Hand Stripping 

Cards = Inserted Eye and Regu- 
lar Wire Heddles 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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CARD CLOTHING 
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How Taylor Instruments can help you 
win the fight you've got to win! 


USE TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS to help you lick a shortage of man- 
power that may be crippling your power to produce. 
Taylor Instruments are designed to relieve your human 
operators of much mere “watchman” work on processing 
operations. They automatically guard precision production. 
Using Taylors, even your unskilled operators can turn out 
skilled results. Taylor Instruments free your skilled operators 
for jobs where their skill is even more urgently needed. And 
Taylors relieve all your men of much of the strain of longer 
hours at high speed—a “crack-up”’ danger threatening all 
industry. 
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USE TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS to help you lick a shortage of ma- 
chines. Taylor Instruments can help your essential equip- 
ment to produce fast and well. You may not be able to get 
more equipment now, but you may be able to get more work 
now from the equipment you have. 


USE TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS to help you lick a shortage of 
materials. Many materials are scarce these days, and getting 
searcer. Taylor Instruments should be doing a big job of 
waste-prevention for you—helping you get every possible 
use out of what you’ve got. If you’re using the substitute 
materials which are proving themselves such good soldiers in 
the fight, remember that the precision control made possible 
by Taylor Instruments is responsible for the very existence 
of many of these substitutes. 


USE TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS to help you lick high manufacturing 
costs. Where prices were “pegged,” as of July 29, 1941, 
manufacturers had to absorb future increases in labor and 
material costs. You’ve got to keep your production costs 
down, and keep them from increasing. You should be able 
to cut your production costs, by using Taylor Instruments 
to eliminate waste. Taylor Instruments can help you in- 
sure top quality at top speed, with minimum waste. 


USE TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS to help you lick shortage of time. 
Save time by speeding up your plant operations. You can 
save time safely, because Taylor Instruments eliminate the 
slow-down caused by human 
errors. Rely on Taylor Instru- 

































































ments to help do things right— 


The New Taylor Fulsco 
and do them fast. : _ 


Controller, Protecting 
America’s Power to 
Produce with Not 1 but 5 
Forms of Control 


Taylor Instruments can help 
you now, when America needs 
your production. Call on Taylor 
today. Tell us how we can help 
you — fast. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Plant also in Toronto, Canada. 


7 4 


/n AMERICA 8Y AMERICANS 
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L. KF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK.N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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THE same facilities 

which made these 

civilian fabrics pos- 
sible can help your defense production. 
Our unequalled yarn dyeing capacity, our 
large stock of natural yarn and adequate 
winding and twisting equipment assure 
prompt deliveries of standard or special 
constructions on any put-up. 


Our method eliminates waiting for 
yarns to be spun from dyed stock and per- 
mits quicker shade corrections and more LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
accurate matching. * Providence, Philadelphia, Greenville, 
Bring your defense dyeing problems to Chattanooga; New York Rep., 40 Worth 
us and hasten VICTORY. Street; Chicago Rep., 100 W. Monroe Street. 
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» «+ HANDLE THIS 
NEW BABY CAREFULLY 


Rayon staple is still in its infancy. Therefore it 
pays to utilize all the experience available in 
handling it. This applies particularly to carding 
which determines to a large extent the quality 
and economy of subsequent operations. 


Ashworth offers you the following 4 POINT 
PROGRAM to minimize mistakes and improve 
results: — 


|. Consult one of our practical service 
men. The carding of rayon staple pre- 
sents many unusual problems which he 
can help you solve. 


Use our modern experimental laboratory 
equipped with the three standard makes 
of cotton cards. You can work out your 
problems here in a practical way, with- 
out holding up your mill production. 


Use our metallic feed roll which main- 
tains a firm hold on the lap, assuring 
even feeding and thereby reducing cyl- 
inder jams. 





Install our age | developed lickerin 
wire for rayon cards. 


PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING... ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FACTORIES REvnen SuOr Ss DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


ae ee FALL RIVER, PHILADELPHIA — ee ee oe Som ee oe 
WORCESTER CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA, DALLAS GREENVILLE, ATLANTA, DALLAS 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: + TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of 
Napping Machinery °¢ Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes ¢ Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire © Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire °¢ Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION 
/ CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 
y/ LOW OPERATING COSTS 








4-Roll High-Draft Roving System 


5-Roll High-Draft Roving System at, 
with Patented Scroll Condenser 


with Patented Scroll Condenser * 








Can Help you 


INCREASED PRODUCTION. 
the efficiency of your old conver 
H & B High-Draft Roving and H 
adaptable to any standard make 
because of the simplicity of design 





sft Spinning. These two systems are 
f changing over is surprisingly low, 



















CONSERVATION. Important savi 
High-Draft Roving and Spinning, bec 
given production. 


gd fer be made by changing over toH & B 
igreat reduction in spindles required for a 











LOW OPERATING COST. Thesimp 
and upkeep as well as low production costs. F 
operate and readily adjusted. 


of both systems contributes to low maintenance 
ving no belts, they are easy to clean, easy to 










BOSTON OFFICE .. ..  t6! Devonshire Street 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE . . 1201-3 Johnston Building 
EXPORT a 


United States moeninery Compa 
115 Broad Street. New York, U. S. A. 


H& B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Textile Mill Machinery 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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the never saw a dye jig 


ut she’s your toughest 


ah otelcastetypeaceys 


. YOUR OUTPUT WITH 
. DYEING MACHINE 


N vo 
se <a » 
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ee HEN ENGINEERS of the Duo 
OE 2 > bE oe ’ e - ~ 
2 . ~ - gamnalaiaegte Dyeing Machine Company of 
One of six Duo Dyeing =" ' a Charlotte, N.C., set out to design their new 
machines in the Hartsville #9 a8 omens dyeing jig, they had two things in mind. They 
Print and Dye Works. 9 iiupee wee wanted to build a machine that would virtually 
These machines are in a Bite double the output of existing machines and, 
operation more than a | ; - 

at the same time, would cut down the percentage 


hundred hours a week. : 
of rejects due to uneven dyeing tension. 





Sa Ae. tin neat 





| 


To increase dyeing output, they designed a machine employing 
two separate compartments so that the cloth would receive two 
dyeing treatments in passing from one roll to the other. 


But that was only the answer to half their problem. They still 
needed a dyeing drive that would keep constant tension on the 
cloth throughout the entire dyeing process. Realizing that 
mechanical drive, even when constantly attended by an expert 
operator, may produce a high percentage of rejects, they turned 
to electric drive. 


General Electric application engineers were called in. After 
studying the problem, they designed a brand new dyeing drive. 
Motors and control are so co-ordinated that uniform tension on 
the cloth from the first to the last yard is assured. One skilled 
operator can now attend several machines. Again, the skillful 
application of electricity results in a better product at less cost. 


We invite you to use our engineering service. And we urge you 


to investigate this all-electric dyeing drive. Contact our nearest 
office or write direct to General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
































SHORT-SIGHTED 
OR FAR-SIGHTED? 


It’s strange how different a situation can look from two 
points of view. For instance, if you took a short-sighted 
view of present conditions, and saw how unable we are to 
satisfy the market’s requirements for rayon, you might 
conclude that we should devote ourselves 100 per cent to 
production, and discontinue all other activities. You 
might say that these other activities, which include fiber 
research, fabric development, mill technique and sales 


assistance, were non-essential, that money spent on them 








was money wasted. You might think so—todav. 


But look again at the same situation, and this time be 
far-sighted. You'll see how essential these research and 
development activities really are. You'll see that the ideas 
developed by these practical scientists are destined to aid 
America’s textile industry immeasurably, when condi- 
tions return to normal and problems other than supply 


arise to plague us. 


Our research program goes right on, as though nothing 





unusual were happening outside the laboratories. And 





when you need help of a technical nature, either in con- 
nection with production methods or fabric development, 
vou will find us ready with a vast assortment of new 


ideas, developed to the stage of practical usefulness. 








V 532 7.x 10 inches 


PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook, 
Nitro, W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; 


P.O. 5620 1-21-42 V 522 
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SELECTING YT 
Wet 


PROPER LOCK HOOK 


A MEANS OF FILLING YOUR 
DEFENSE ORDERS ON SCHEDULE 





Today you are given a line of lock hooks from which to choose 
and thereby the power to eliminate expense through avoiding 
stoppage of production and the creation of seconds due to 
smashes and imperfections in the cloth. 


The stability now given a frame is absolutely indispensable and 
as the additional cost is comparatively very small, this is 
amortized quickly and the troubles are almost completely 
eliminated. 


Be "lock hook" informed and take advantage made possible 
through the engineering skill of this Company of reducing your 


maintenance and operating costs. 


Ask our Field Engineer to show you them, or write 


Sak 


eee 


BRANCH CFFICES Shoal Iho ddle Mfg Fs ——Te 


ALL OVER Manufacturers of Superior 


THE WORLD FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS-— 
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IN 
EVERY DISTRICT 





TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES-—-LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
2100 W. Allegheny Avenue iP iii) ae @ 
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HEN yarn is delivering from rotat- 

ing tubes in a creel, there is a sud- 
den lash or jerk when it reaches the end 
of the traverse. The faster the traverse or 
the fewer the spirals per traverse, the 
more lash there is, because of the quicker 
change in angle of pull (see diagram A). 
On the other hand, the slower the trav- 
erse, or the more the number of spirals 
per traverse, the less lash there is because 
of a slower change in angle of pull (see 
diagram B). 








This lash or jerk puts a certain amount 
of strain on the yarn. This strain is not 
serious in the case of coarse strong yarns, 
but when fine yarns are involved, if the 
lash is too much, excessive breakage may 
result. Uneven tension is another fault 
caused by excessive lashing and may be 
serious in some cases. 











From the foregoing it is evident that 
the same angle of wind is not suitable for 
all counts or types of yarn and that the 
angle of wind used for the coarsest yarns 
(similar to diagram A) is NOT the best 
for fine yarns. That is one reason why 
the Foster Model 102 Winder provides 
for 9 different angles of wind from 9° to 
18° simply by changing 4 small gears in 
the head end. 

















Many other 
advantages of 
this machine 
are explained 
in Oircular 
A-91. It is 
yours on re- 
quest. 








MODEL 102 
WINDEE WITH 
CONDITIONING 

ATTACHMENT 
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PICKER APRONS 


Picker Aprons, as made by F. C. Todd, Inc., are 
of the finest materials, assembled by skilled 
workmen, assuring dependable day-in and day- 
out performance without expensive stops for 
adjustments and repairs. 


These Aprons, because of their unequalled quali- 
ty, are now standard equipment in textile mills 
throughout the country. 


Available in both spiked and slat types for all 
makes of pickers, openers, breakers — waste 
machines and garnet machines. 


We also make aprons for all makes conditioning 
machines. 


LAP MACHINES 


AND ROVING 


Quality and Service Our Motto. 


We Carry Parts 


SPINNING 
TWISTING 


” 


WINDING 
WARPING 
SPOOLING 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 


* 


SKEWERS 


Liguidations = mm N ee eee Appraisals 


/ 


F.C. TODD < 






» INcoR 


Sees tins MACLHIN ERY 


eS RI GASTONIA, N. C. 
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How to Dampen 
Vibration on High-Speed 
Spinning Frames 

















THE “CORRECT” ANSWER TO A VITAL PROBLEM 
IN DEPENDABLE TEXTILE PRODUCTION: 





» Spindle vibration may result from several causes such as . ae 
Problem * unbalanced packages, increased bolster clearances, poor | = 
— tape splice and improper tape tension. When vibration is 
not adequately dampened, it results in excessive loss of power, wear, in- 
creased oil fog and leakage. That’s why one of the chief problems of tex- 
tile mill lubrication is to dampen vibration on high-speed spindles. 


W/ er e Gargoyle Velocite Oils were created to solve this problem. 





* These oils bond so intimately with metal that their strong 
lubricating films resist rupture and effectively dampen vi- 
bration— even under the shock of impact loads. 


Because of their unusual lubricity and stability, these oils help minimize 
starting torque and running friction. This has resulted in substantial power 
savings. And since the strong, tenacious films of Velocite Oils resist rup- 
ture under vibration loads, they minimize wear and maintenance costs. 





eae 






cate 


TO HELP MAINTAIN CAPACITY PRODUCTION, CALL IN 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
for"Correct Lubrication 


INC. — Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. White Star ow. 
: le Div.- Wadhams Div.— Southeastern Ot. 
: Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 









SOCONY-VACUUM or co., : 
Lubrite Div. — Chicago Div.— White Ea tite 
(Baltimore) — Magnolia Petroleum Company 










| 
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ACTUAL USE of Gargoyle Velocite Oils by one large 
mill for more than 2 years showed 10% power saving, 
a doubling of oil life and decreased bolster wear. 
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— CUT HUMIDIFIER POWER 
COSTS IN HALF WITH THE 
RIHCO TYPE B HEADS 




















Patent applied for 


These heads mix the air and water inside the head instead of 
outside, and put all the air to work instead of only part of it. 

They operate on half as much air as ordinary heads and at 
lower pressure; therefore using less than half the power. 

Any mill with atomizers that has as much as half the needed 
capacity can get all that is needed by replacing gravity heads with 
Rihco Heads, and with no additional compressor or power. 


Greenwood, WoerkS South Carolina 
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50% STRONGER CORDS! Sensational new 
Flexon process makes cords 50% stronger than 
even those in former great Texrope belts. 


20% MORE CORDS! Count them! You get 20% 
more of these tough, extra pulling power cords in 
every Texrope Super-7. 


INCREASED LIFE! Cords float on amazing cool- 
running cushion rubber that absorbs shock... 
actually increases belt life phenomenally. 


EXTRA PROTECTION! Exclusive duplex-sealed 
cover protects pulling cords against dirt, grit, mois- 
abba Mme bele Mel del ar-leh'dta1- dt (beet sehe-e 


LOCK OUT FOR DANGER 
in belts with stiff, un- 
pliablecords ! Suchbelts 
look strong... but actu- 
ally they buckle over 
sheaves, build up ex- 
cessive heat that attacks 
pulling cords. Result: 
Belt failure far sooner 
than you expect it. 





WARNING SIGN! 


Sagging, slipping belts 
mean too much stretch 
not backed up by bal- 
anced cord strength. 
Motor must be pulled 
back often to take up 
slack. Result: When 
stretch limit is reached 
belt breaks under ten- 
sion, 


SUPER-7 TEXROPE BELTS 


are made by amazing 
Flexon process that 
combines flexibility 
with low stretch...great 
strength. Cords float on 
cool-running, shock ab- 
sorbing cushion rubber. 
Result: true strength 
... true pulling power 
. « » true endurance. 





TO WIN the war—America needs top efficiency in the use 
of its power... 


That’s why Texrope Super-7 V-belts have a double- 
barreled value today. For here’s a line of V-belts that has 
been designed and built to give you increased pulling 
strength and drive efficiency...plus longer belt life under the 
toughest war-time operating conditions. 


In every way these belts are better— 


You'll find they have 50% stronger cords! 20% more 
cords! A new rubber cushion section that effectively absorbs 
shock! Full protection against heat, dirt, moisture, and other 
adverse factors that quickly shorten the lives of ordinary belts. 


You'll find, too, they give smooth, silent, slipless, high 
efficiency performance—in “matched” sets, and in sizes and 
types to meet your every requirement. 


Whatever your war-rushed power transmission needs, 
don’t be satisfied with anything but the best—and that best is 


Allis-Chalmers Texrope Super-7— the V-belt for Victory! 


Call your Texrope dealer or the Allis-Chalmers district office 
near you. Or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Available in All Sizes 
Y, hp to 2000 hp 
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High grade Bas by-product and steam coal 
from Wise County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to 
meet exacting stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., 
and Connellsville Coke from Pennsylvania. 


= 


So 











GENCO 
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High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
Sewall seam from Raleigh County, W. Va., 
C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 
coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 


on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Steam and domestic coals from a number of 
producing districts. 


Premium and standard qualities in the entire 
ANTHRACITE range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 





Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 





General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


—aa Branches = 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON 

BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

BUFFALO CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


- »« PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


NEW YORK 
NORFOLK 
PITTSBURGH 
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A CHEMICAL SERVICE 


EVERY TEXTILE MAN WILL WELCOME 


@ In “the prepare” of textile goods, or in dyeing and finishing opera- 
lions, results you can be proud of call for the r74ght chemical at the 
right time. This may require developing the correct process on the 
spot. Or applying existing specialized chemicals. under scientific 


control. to “shoot” trouble wherever it occurs. 


In a nutshell. that is what Sandoz offers you... expert chemical 
analysis plus specialized products designed to meet the most exacting 
requirements of your operating conditions. These products have been 


developed bv working closely with weavers. scourers. dvyers and finishers. 


Why not take advantage of this service? A trained staff of Sandoz 


technicians will help you cut operating time and costs in your plant. 
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What a difference! 


The four leaf clover... 
a symbol of luck left to chance 


The Gaylord seal... 


a symbol of PLANNED protection! 


e Corrugated and Solid Fibre Shipping Containers 
e Folding and Paraffined Cartons 
e Kraft Paper Bags and Sacks 


e Kraft Wrapping Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Atlanta - New Orleans - Jersey City + Seattle - Indianapolis 

Houston +» Los Angeles - Oakland - Minneapolis - Dallas - Jacksonville - Columbus + Fort Worth 

Detroit - Tampa - Cincinnati - Des Moines - Oklahoma City - Portland - Greenville - San Antonio 
Memphis - Kansas City - Milwaukee - Bogalusa - Weslaco - Greensboro 
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Move over, Mrs. America; gangway for 
Uncle Sam! It may be a bit crowded, and we 
won’t be able to continue to devote all, of our 
attention to you. To win this war we'll all 
have to share our interests and efforts with 


him. 


You’re going to have to share your rayon 
with Uncle Sam. He needs it for tires and 
cables, uniforms and insignia, and dozens of 
other military uses, increasing every day. He 
needs it to replace natural fibres that are 
being used for military supplies and to fill the 
gaps in other textile shortages that the war 
has caused. 


MOVE OVER, MRS. AMERICA 








Because the emphasis has changed, weavers 
have less rayon yarn for civilian needs and 
must, therefore, operate their mills with 
maximum efficiency. 


Toward this objective, ‘‘Continuous Process’’ 
Spun-Lo Rayon is making an outstanding 


contribution. 





"Continuous Process’’ Spun-Lo Rayon is spun, washed, 
bleached, dried and twisted as a single thread. As a 
result it has the utmost uniformity and is virtually free 
from knots and broken filaments. In terms of weaving 
mill operation these qualities mean faster running, 
fewer breaks, less loom stoppage and fewer seconds—all 
factors of vital importance in increasing mill efficiency. 











(3 % ° , WY 


: ft 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE @© SOO FIFTH AVENUE 











Rayon 
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Machining Speeds up to several thousand 
feet per minute, deeper cuts, heavier feeds, 
and often with longer tool life; there’s a faster 
tempo to metal-working operations when your 
plant is processing Mazlo Magnesium Products. 
Thus is Magnesium helping to speed the pro- 
duction of vital defense materials. 

Standard metal-working practices are fol- 
lowed with Magnesium. It takes a smooth finish 
and tolerances can be held to close limits. A 
wealth of helpful information—recommended 





tool rakes and clearances, cutting speeds and 
feeds, and similar data—is now available on the 
working of Magnesium. 

What is being learned today about the fabri- 
cation of Mazlo Magnesium Alloy Products will 
be available tomorrow for peacetime produc- 
tion. Then, all users of this lightest of lightweight 
metals — Magnesium — will profit by today’s 
gigantic push for production. Sales Agent for 
Mazlo Magnesium Products: Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, 1704 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY O F 





e266. v.58. 


ALUMINUM 


MAGNESIUM 


COMPAN Y O F AMERICA 


PRODUCTS 
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DON'T need to look through our maintenance 

records to prove that we're getting better lubri- 
cation with Gulf quality lubricants,” says this 
Overseer of Weaving. “I have first-hand evidence 
—I don’t have nearly so many repair part orders 
to sign since we adopted Gulf Engineering recom- 
mendations.” 

You, too, can tell the difference when you use 
Gulf quality lubricants for any length of time. 
Through exhaustive research, Gulf has developed 
special lubricants for the textile industry with per- 
formance qualities which give you such tangible 
evidence of bettered lubrication. Their greater 





stability and higher lubricating value show up in 
actual service. And built into these quality lubri- 
cants are stamina and endurance—they stand up 
and give full protection under continuous peak- 
load conditions — conditions which often cause 
breakdowns or interruptions to production sched- 
ules. Result: Greater output from Gulf-lubricated 
equipment—and lower maintenance costs. 

The Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils and 
greases is quickly available to you from 1200 ware- 
houses located in 30 states from Maine to New 
Mexico. Write or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today. 





GULF OIL CORPORATION -: 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 











ROSEMARY MFG. CO. CHOSE 
ROCKWOOD PIVOTED Lah DRIVES 
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Short belt drives on fired 
centers — whether V-belts 
or flat belts—cannot and 
do not maintain uniform 
driven machine speeds. 
With the Rockwood Base, 
the weight of the motor 
automatically keeps the 
belt or belta tight — ani 
prevents belt slip—no mat 
ter how the loads change 
or the belts stretch. This 
maintains established driv- 
en machine speeds — uni- 
formly — steadily — depend 
ably. Rosemary Mfg. Co. is 
still another of the leading 
cotton mills which installs 
Rockwood Drives, These 
pictures were taken in 
their mill. 














bd 
PivoTED MOTOR DR IVE 


MORE YARN — OF A BETTER QUALITY 


HASELESSLY and dependably Rockwood Drives keep three weeks period. See what a difference there is between 
driven machines to uniform speeds—which Increases “calculated” and actual speeds. Note the variations in the 
their outputs and improves the quality of work they do. driven speeds you are getting. Then figure for yourself what 


That is why nearly all leading cotton mills install you would gain in increased production and better quality 
if you could maintain your machine speeds always to the 


Rockwood Pivoted Drives when they modernize, To insure 
better quality of work and maximum production from their maximum—automatically and dependably. That is th 
spinning and twisting frames, looms, slubbers and other particular and special job Rockwood Drives perform so 
textile machinery. well. 

CHECK THE FIXED CENTER DRIVES IN YOUR For further information ask your Rockwood dealer, or, 
PLANT—either V-belt or flat belts—and over a two or if you prefer, a Rockwood engineer will be glad to assist you. 








ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Your Way is Right... 


You get the results you want by processing ac- 
cording to your own formula. Your formula is 
different from anyone else’s, because it is suited 
to your mill, your workmen, and the textiles 


you make. 

That is why Armour and Com- 
pany makes so many textile soaps 
— different soaps for the same 
operation. That is the only way 
we can be sure of pleasing you. 
Whatever your formula is, we 
are sure we have a soap to suit 
you. For scouring cotton and full- 


ing heavy wool, you may prefer Flint Chips, or 
Flint Powder, both made from a tallow base, 
with a titer of 41-42° C. If you want a lower 
titer, we have Industrial Chips and Industrial 


ing, wool 


FLINT CHIPS AND POWDER — 
Tallow Base, Titer 41-42° C. 


INDUSTRIAL CHIPS AND POWDER— 
Tallow Base, Titer 39-40° C. 


CERTIFIED SOAP—Vegetable Base 
VERDANT SOAP—Low Titer Base 
TEXSCOUR FLAKES—Red Oil Base 


mull. 


Powder, also from a tallow base, titer 39-40° C. 

For silk throwing and degumming, dyelevel- 
: scouring and rayon processing, 
Armour and Company makes Certified Soap, 


from a vegetable base, Verdant 
Soap, from a low titer base, and 
Texscour Flakes, from a red oil 
base. 

Each of these soaps is prepared 
from the highest quality raw 
materials under constant labora- 
tory check control. Our soaps 
are manufactured to meet the 


requirements of your formula. 
Phone, wire, or write your nearest Armour 
man. He can show you the right soap for your 


EVRIMOUWIR » COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPT. 
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1355 W. 3Sist STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FURNACE MALLEABLE FITTINGS 


STRONGER 


Less breakage during insta!lation... 
extra safety in service... lasting protec- 
tion against maintenance troubles. . 
that’s what you can expect from Grinnell 
Malleable Fittings, made exclusively 
from Air-Furnace metal. 

A bonus of 20% in strength and uni- 


formity is what you get when you insist 


CAST IRON... AIR FURNACE MALLEABLE IRON 


STEEL 


»- BRONZE PIPE FITTINGS BY 


on Grinnell Air-Furnace Malleable Fit- 
tings. They are available everywhere 
through wholesalers, heating and plumb- 
ing contractors and branch offices in all 
principal cities. Catalog ‘Grinnell Pipe 
Fittings” shows the complete line. Write 
for one. Grinnell Company, Inc., Execu- 


tive offices, Providence, Rhode Island. 


WHENEVER PIPING iS INVOLVED 
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MODERATION 


@ M-R-C Lubri-Seal Bail 
Bearing—deep-grooved, ac 
curately ground and hard- 
ened. Fully protected 
against dirt and lint. 









































@ Ease of installa- 
tion ia tllustrated 
here. Only one f#z- 
inch hole must be 
drilled through spin- 
dle ladder on bottom 
rail, to inetall one 
pulley for every four 
spindles. 


‘--- instead of Replacing 
‘Troublesome BAND Drives, 
REMOVE Band Trouble with - 
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These days of peak production demand careful econ- 
omy of both the time and money involved in modern- 
ization .. . demand top-notch efficiency without over- 
spending. 


If you are having trouble with expansion and con- 
traction on your band-driven spinning frames, ask us 
to demonstrate this unit without obligation to you. 
Inexpensive, — installed, Meadows Tension Pul- 
leys insure (1) Uniform spindle speed . . . uniform 
twist at all times, (2) No soft or slack yarn due to band 
slippage, (3) No more damp weather or dry weather 
or Monday-morning band trouble, (4) Lubrication 
necessary only once a year, (5) No doffing of frames 
necessary for installations. 


These pulleys are prelubricated and sold with an un- 
conditional one-year guarantee. Sturdily built of 
pressed steel stamping, they are precision balanced, 
with adjustable heavy split fork supporting arm, vari- 
able detachable weight and adjustable angle bracket. 


Every pulley is equipped exclusively with M-R-C 
deep-grooved, accurately ground and hardened, Lubri- 
Seal ball bearings. Over 100,000 units, serving more 
than 400,000 spindles, are already in operation ! 


Write for Details. Demonstration with 


Stroboscopic Readings without Obligation 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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POST OFFICE BOX 4354 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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YDROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 
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fibres... by all Methods and Procedures in- 
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BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte 
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WINDOWLESS 
TEXTILE MILL GETS 
50 FOOTCANDLES OF 
“Indoor Daylight” 
WITH G-E MAZDA F 
(FLUORESCENT) 
LAMPS! 


This weave room, 106 x 103 feet, with a nine-foot ceil- 
ing, is lighted with G-E Mazpa F lamps in 20 contin- 
uous rows, each made up of 25 four-foot troffer sections, 


In the Macon Textiles, Inc., win- 
dowless mill in Macon, Georgia. 
troffers recessed in the acoustical 
ceiling are each equipped with a 
continuous row of 40-watt white 
G-E Mazpa F (fluorescent) lamps 
... with one lamp in each four-foot 
section. The weave room shown 
above is flooded with an average of 
90 footeandles of light that is actual- 
ly “better than daylight” because 
it is efficient, economical, and de- 
pendable 24 hours a day. Operators 
tending more than one loom can 
work more efficiently since the qual- 
ity of lighting is as uniformly good 
over one loom as another. 


This kind of lighting is well-suit- 
ed to textile mills because it is cool 
and combines high light output with 
low maintenance costs. In addition, 
it is practically shadow-free and has 
minimum stroboscopic effect. 


See your G-E MAZDA lamp dis- 
tributor for complete information 
about installing this lighting in your 
mills... either in troffers as shown 
or with certified fixtures, complete 
with G-EK Mazpa F lamps, ready to 
hang up and turn on. General Elec- 
tric makes no fixtures for Mazpa F 
lamps but recommends certified fix- 
tures with the Fleur-O-Lier or RLM 
tag ...emblem of a quality product. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC MAKES ALL TYPES OF LAMPS to provide “better than daylight” for in- 
dustrial lighting. These lamps include: (1) G-E MAZDA F (fluorescent) lamps, 
(2) RF (rectified fluorescent) lamps, (3) MAZDA C (filament) lamps, (4) MAZDA 
H (Mercury) lamps. See your G-E MAZDA lamp distributor for complete details. 
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Research Leather Belting on “Production Drive” 
Gives Double Life over Rubber V-Belts 


Why leather? Because ‘The life of a first-quality leather belt on a 
pivoted motor drive is ordinarily two or more times as great as the 
life of a rubber V-belt on a corresponding drive.” The authority is 
“Fifty Reports on Mechanical Power Transmission from Motor Drive to 
Industry” by Robert Drake. 


Why Research? Because it runs with less tension than other leather 
belts— due to its “built-in” pulley grip and low stretch. It takes the 
small pulleys without costly “flexing-wear,” because the leather is 
extra-pliable; “tension-cementing” assures ply adhesion. 





A more expensive belt can’t give you more. Research Leather Belting on Pivoted 
No other belt can give you as much, Motor Base Drive (Production Drive) 





»GRATON & KNIGHT CO. Worcester, Massachusetts 
' Graton & Knight also man : 
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“LOOK OUT FOR STATIC! 





It means slow starting of cards, repulsion of fibres, un- 


even yarns—a lot of troubles that waste your time and 


spoil your quality!” 





< 








“LOOK OUT FOR EXCESS HUMIDITY! 





It costs you an unnecessary amount of time and money 


. and makes unhealthy working conditions in your 


mill!” 





“Stop right there! I’ve discovered the safe, sure, scientific 
way to get efficient operation of our machines regardless of 
temperature and excess humidity.” 


CHAPMAN STATIC NEUTRALIZERS 


Guaranteed to remove static electricity, in- 
stantly. 

A simple application of a well-known scien- 
tific principle — just a power unit connected 
with inductor bars. 

SAFE, FREE FROM SHOCK — on the List of 
Inspected Electrical Appliances of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

ECONOMICAL —they cost little more to op- 





erate than an ordinary light bulb. 

It’s no wonder 16,000 of them are now in use. 
8,000 in textile industries ! 

For more facts—experiences of users—or a 
trial installation, write today to the sole sales 
agents: Kidder Press Company, Inc., Dover, 
N. H.; Chrysler Building, New York; Fisher 
Building, Chicago. On Pacific Coast: H. W. 
Brintnall Company, 430 Howard Street, Sa : 
Francisco. 


+ 





an 
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Here's a new way ta lake the rabbit out 





Time was when fine hats were made of Belgian 
Hare. Now mixtures of natural and casein- 
synthetic fibers that “felt up” beautifully are 
being used. And only an expert hatter can dis- 
tinguish this type of felt from an all-fur felt. 


No one can foretell what, where and how mix- 
tures of natural and synthetic fibers will be used 
next. But whatever the mixture you are called 
upon to dye, National Technical Service will be 
ready with both dyes and practical formulas 
yielding the most economical results that con- 


form to your standards of fastness. 


Are you making full use of nearby National 


Technical Service? 





NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON... . 150 Causeway St. SAN FRANCISCO ... 517 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bidg. 
PROVIDENCE . 15 Westminster St. F410 0°) O86 sey 10) ek me, ee a | GF tae 1, 10101 c). See el 
CHIC AGS 2o.::. er OH. Cote. St GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bidg. PORTLAND, ORE. 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA . . 200-204 5S. Front St. PULP . Oe oe 140 Peachtree St. TORONTO . 137-145 Wellington S:., W. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





Portrait of Opportunity 


3 Bay, 
orm 
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Our laboratories can help you find the answers. The extensive scientific re- 
sources, the skilled staff and the creative interest that produced and perfected 
ARALAC are at the command of the entire textile industry. Our experts await 
only your invitation to explore the particular pathway of most concern to you. 

In ARALAC fibre there are concealed a hundred possibilities as yet unreal- 
ized. For here, at last, is a new protein fibre possessing characteristics which 
permit it to stand beside such natural protein fibres as wool, alpaca, camel's 
hair and fur as a servant of man’s comfort and well being. It promises new 
opportunities and new economies of far reaching importance, particularly in 
fields affected by wool shortages — and we who make it offer our complete 


cooperation to the end that these promises shall be fully realized. 


ARALAC, INC. 


Taftville, Connecticut 


%& Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH IT? 


® Blends with wool, mohair, 
rayon, cotton. 


® Combines with felting furs. 
® Creates distinctive !i\ew fabrics. 
® Takes dyes beautifully. 


® Already proving itself in com- 
mercial use. 


® Chemically stabilized. 


© AND CUTS COSTS. 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many 
contributions this nation-wide organization is making toward the' more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources. 
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MANHATTAN RUBBER helps the flow of Stal 
into a thousand shapes—for Defense « * © 


The sparks and the glow and the lurid liquids water and steam are borne through rubber hose; 
that flow from furnace and ladle are the climax parts are welded, sand-blasted, pickled and plated 
of grandeur ‘n the saga of steel. with the aid of rubber. These and an astonishing 
list of other products like abrasive wheels for 
snagging and cutting off, and asbestos brake lin- 


But this molten spectacle 1s but one scene in the 


solid drama of metallurgy where rubber plays 2 . 
ing for cranes and hoists— are part ol what 


MANHATT AN makes for the Steel Industry 
MANHATTAN makes hundreds of products under the banner of Defense. 


which help shape billet and bloom to the needs 
of Man as well as of Mars. 


varied role. 


” 


Ore and coal, coke and limestone travel from mine 
and quarry on rubber conveyor belts; air and 


@A typical Manhattan con- < : 
roe at etter THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV 
4 of RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN inc VISION 


GENERAL OFFIC 
ES and FACTO 
RIES— PASSAIC 
, NEW JERSEY 
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use SULPHONATED OLEVENE 



























® Don’ let Olive 


or prohibj. 
tive prices hold "UP production. 
= Wolf SULPHONATED OLEVENE js 
Sy product that is 


origin 


oil shortage 


Jacques 


4 synthetic 
actually betze,. 
al and costs nor 
price of Olive 
10N-Oxidizing. 


available. 


than the 
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oil. Completely odor] 
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it is the Closest substitute 


S ULPHONA TED © 


LEVENE im Parts 
soft hand. 


£1Ves finer finishing 


a full. 
than olive oil 
‘Ing of fabrics. 
Sanic acid. | 
hundreds 


4n count on SULPHONATED OLEVENE 
to do your finishing 


Job thoroughly. 
pendably, economically. 
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N o matter what tools of war your plant is turning out, 
quantity and quality are needed Now. When these two 
are combined, Victory is assured. 

This is the rule at SSS; and—despite production pres- 
sure—the peacetime reputation of SiS bearings is 
being amply sustained under the sterner demands of war. 


Susi? INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST., & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 


5004 


BALL BEARINGS ROLLER BEARINGS 
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CAN COME | 
INDUSTRY TO 


Dust—like enemy Paratroops—is an air- 
borne menace which, unless controlled, de- 
stroys materials, finished products, and 
man hours of work. 


Manufacturers engaged in producing ma- 
terials necessary to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, realize that they can no 
longer afford the delay and loss which dust 
imposes on their productive capacity and 
are installing dust control equipment engi- 
neered to their requirements. So, today, 
more than ever, clean air is recognized as 
an industrial necessity. 


Many textile mills have recognized the 
value of protecting their products from 
smudging, streaking, and discoloration 
caused by dust, soot and smoke and are 
today installing American Air Filters spe- 
cifically designed for their use. 


Write us for information on the Electro- 
Matic, Electric Precipitator which collects 
air-borne particles of soot, smoke, and dust 
electrically. Our air conditioning consult- 
ants will be glad to investigate some recent 
American Air Filter installations for you. 





AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 
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INCORPORATED 


247 CENTRAL AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
In Canada, Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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@ Fifty years ago, when Mathieson was established, 
all of the bleaching powder and most cf the alkali 
used in this country were imported from England. 
Since 1892, when Mathieson began pioneering the 
domestic manufacture of these and other products, 
its original plant at Saltville, Va., has grown into 
three modern manufacturing units covering hun- 
dreds of acres of ground. 

In the laboratory, in the plant and in the field, 
Mathieson chemists and engineers have been lead- 
ers in research and in the development of new 
products ...in the adaptation of both new and 
old products to more efficient use in industry 
...in the modern transportation and low-cost 


TAGES THE FUTURE 











distribution of chemicals direct to the consumer. 

Today, the towering stacks of three great Mathie- 
son plants are dynamic evidence of a half a century 
of progress in the production and distribution of 
quality chemicals. Strategically located at Saltville, 
Niagara Falls and Lake Charles, Louisiana, these 
three manufacturing units are in a position to serve 
consumers of alkali and chlorine products through- 
out the chief industrial areas of the country. 

In 1942, on its 50th Anniversary The Mathieson 
Alkali Works is proud to rededicate its plants and 
personnel to a nation at war...confident that the 
vision and initiative which have made America 
strong will win through to victory. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 





CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.), 60 £. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hard Maple Floor 
in the Avondale 


Mills 


At Avondale Mills, 
A FARSIGHTED FLOORING POLICY... 


ROBBINS SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Robbins Nail Grooves no need to set 
nails—floor lays faster. 


Robbins Beveled Bottom Edges—protect 
layer’s hands, speed up laying. Wont 
scuff building paper. 


Robbins Narrow Channel Back—3 bear 
ing points with sub-floor or sleepers. 


ROBBINS SPECIAL FLOORINGS: 


lronbound Continuous Strip Maple, laid 
direct on concrete in mastic——more sani 
tary, wears longer, moves traffic faster. 
Edge Grain or Flat Grain. 

lronbound Unit Blocks Maple, Beech, 
Birch and Oak. 

Robbins Jointed (Square Edge) Flooring 
—for easy, quick replacement in heavy 
duty areas. 


Robbins Treated Hard Maple Flooring— 
protected from termites and moisture. 
Special thicknesses, widths, specia! 
matchings and patterns. 

For remarkably low maintenance cost, the 
Tennant System (G. H. Tennant Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) is recommended. 












Southeast Representatives: 
Atlanta, Ga. Philadelphia: Geo. Lippincott, 1512 Walnut St. New York and New England: 
T. M. Ralston, 5634 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
General Offices: Rhinelander, Wis.—Mills: Rhinelander, Wis., Newberry, Mich. 


Member of Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 





a 


From the beginning, “standard industrial Maple" has 
been the rule for Avondale floors. And the performance 
record of Hard Maple in the many Avondale mills has con- 
sistently proved that Maple wears best, looks best, and is 
easiest to clean and maintain. 


lt has been Robbins’ pleasure for over 20 years, to 
supply from time to time the Maple needs of scores of mills 
such as Avondale. Robbins Maple is all Northern Hard, 
scientifically seasoned and accurately milled in the heart of 
the northern hardwood forests. 


Special Robbins features lower laying cost—special 
Robbins floorings custom-fit any installation need—and 60 
years of experience guarantee the quality. Write Rokbins, 
or Robbins representatives, before you build or remodel. 


Bright Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga., Charlotte, N. C., 
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MOIST-o0-GRAPH Recorder Controller 
in Lint-Proof Cabinet 








FROWN _ 
riry 


SEND FOR THIS 
BOOKLET 


To get the complete story 
on Brown Moist-o-Graph 
Control System, write for 
Booklet No. 9304. It fully 
describes the Brown 
MOIST-o-GRAPH Control 


System ... instrumenta- 
tion of slasher and size 
box control. 





ROWN 
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The Moisture Detector Ro!) 





The Live Steam Side of the Cylinders showing Regulating Valves 
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and Pressure-Recording Instruments. 


MOIST-o-GRAPH Directly Measures Moisture 


Content and RECORDS Per Cent Regain 


At the Lockwood Company Mills of Waterville, Maine, where the Brown Moist-o-Graph Slasher 
Speed Control System is installed on a Saco-Lowell Model C Slasher, the following advantages have 


been noted: 


ae 


A large increase in production per machine, 
with corresponding decrease in cost. 


2. The regain in the warp is held within very 
close limits by precise control of the yarn 
speed over the cylinders. 


3. A visual, permanent record of the moisture 
content of every beam from beginning to end. 


4. Elimination of damage to the yarn by either 
overdrying, breakdown of the sizing mixture, 
or other fibre damages. 


5. The more even application of the size, its bet- 
ter penetration, and the efficient removal of 
the surface surplus results in a saving of size 
materials, and the reduction of shedding in 
the weave room. 


6. Better drying removes the danger from mil- 
dew and other fungus growth. 


7. There is a definite saving in steam per pound 
of yarn dried. 


8. Weave room efficiency has been increased 
due to better sized warps. 


- 


To Measure and Control is 






The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH measures regain 
with an accuracy which numerous installations 
have shown to be far above that obtained in rou- 
tine laboratory tests, and records it on a 12° 
chart. 


The MOIST-c-GRAPH controls within plus or 
minus 144 per cent regain. Mills that have never 
attempted to operate their slashers above half 
capacity now find it possible to safely increase 
slasher speeds 40% and more. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH operates on the 
principle that for every per cent regain yarn has 
a corresponding electrical resistance. As the 
yarn passes over the back press roll—the Moist- 
o-Graph detecting roller, in direct contact with 
the yarn, records moisture content continuously 
in terms of per cent regain. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH is easy to install 


on cotton and rayon siashers. 


Write the BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a 
division of Mtinneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in 
all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter 


Street. 
‘| ,¢ i na pte fe 
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Sealed metal contain- 
ers guarantee that 
your U. S. Travelers 
will reach you in per- 
fect condition, with 
no tampering or loss 


in count. 
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William P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
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THE NE-BOW PATENTED VERTICAL RING TRAVELERS 


Developed to meet the particular needs of the silk and rayon trade in the proc- 
ess of throwing due to the recent adoption of the vertical ring, particularly of 
the lubricating type. By eliminating the pivoting action of the traveler, the 
traveler is constantly kept in close contact with the groove or device for lubri- 
cating the ring and assists in distributing the lubricant evenly over the entire 
inner surface of the ring, promoting a longer life to the traveler and a more 


even twist. 


THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. S. Ring Travelers produces ideally 
smooth, even yarn. There are no angular edges to flatten the end. There are no 
split ends in throwing rayon and silks . . . no fly waste in the spinning and twist- 
ing of cotton, wool, worsted, asbestos, kindred fibres. Made and stocked in all 
sizes and weights, for all kinds and counts of yarns. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 
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U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, 


B &. 


Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Fox 456, Belmont, N. C. 


Georgia 
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out of FASTER PRODUCTION 


Never has every detail of modernization and mainte- 
nance been more vital to production than now! Never has 
it been more essential that every means of securing and 


holding smooth, top-speed efficiency in all phases of mill 


operations be utilized. 


Precision-made of the finest alloy steels, exactly uniform 
in weight and shape, U. S. Ring Travelers are famous for 
the qualities which help to produce smoother yarn and 


faster spinning room operation. 


Leading mill men have found that U. S. Travelers are 
heat resistant because of their patented “speed-cooling,'’ 
that they stay on the frame even at high speeds, that they 
maintain a consistently even, correct tension required for 


good yarn. 

Let U. S. Ring Travelers help ‘take the kinks 
out of fast production" in YOUR all-out Victory 
Program effort. Write for details and samples, 


or contact your nearest representative. 
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Another 
CLAYTON 


Customer 


|. has been our pleasure to 
install electrical equipment 
in this and many other promi- 


nent mills throughout the 
South. 


The capacitor installation il 
lustrated at left is typical of the 
efficient service the Clayton 
Company has been rendering 
the textile industry for over 


thirty-five years. 








2 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


& 
EXPERIENCE 


Illustrated above is one of many capacitors re- e 
cently installed at the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 


Huntsville, Alabama. RESPONSIBILITY 
e 


J. M. CLAYTON COMPANY 


Contracting Electrical Engineers 








| ATLANTA, GEORGIA a EsTABLISHED 1907 
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SAVE ON FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
WITH FINNELL 


fob-Gitted EQUIPMENT 





Each of the 49 machines in the complete Finnell 
line is designed to do a specific job of floor- 
maintenance. One is exactly right for your job— 
correct in size as well as model, to provide the 
maximum brush coverage consistent with the 
area and layout of your floors...to do the job 
thoroughly in the quickest time possible, at 
lowest cost. 


Finnell also offers you the convenience and co- 
ordinated economy of a single source of supply 
for all your floor-maintenance needs— cleansers, 
sealers, waxes, and accessories, as well as equip- 
ment... everything to properly protect your 
floors and simplify their maintenance. 


For free floor survey, demonstration, or literature, 
phone nearest Finnell branch. or write Finnell 


System, Inc., 1302 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


* Let’s all keep on buying Defense 
Savings Stamps and Bonds. 


FINNMNELL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers and S§ aliAls tt FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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MODERNIZATION 


and more efficient 


MAINTENANCE 


BOWEN -HUNTER 

















Card Room, | 
3 utomatic Loom, 
| | Warp and 


Twister 
Bobbins 
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| Defense BONDS 
—STAMPS 


Now! 


~ BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 


| East Corinth, Vermont 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., AND GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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FLETCHER “VICTORY” LOOM 


especially designed for weaving the webbing re- 
quirements of modern war. 


This loom will consistently produce quality webbing in 
quantity. It will stand the strain of a 168 hour week. It 
is worthy of your investigation. 


FLETCHER WORKS— Glenwood Ave. & Second Sts. 
ease Pennsylvania 


.  — webbing” means — 


<= FLETCHER 
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A Recent Installation of Four SARGENT STOCK DRYERS 
in a Progressive New England Worsted Mill 


A Pnreduction Protlem Salued - 


e e@ e THIS IS THE IMPORTANT FACT! 


Advantages of this modern installation 


— Stock dried at lower temperatures — The use of low pressure steam 
— Lower power consumption — Less floor space required 
— Costly repairs and breakdowns eliminated — A better product 


Why not let SARGENT solve your Drying troubles ? 





Important Machines for Smokeless Powder Plants @ Machines for 
Defense Items Synthetic Rubber Plants @ Textile Machinery for the manu- | 


; 


by SARGENT facture of uniforms @ Machined parts for large caliber guns | 


a 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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A WAR MESSAGE 


to 





ALL EMPLOYERS 


* From the United States Treasury Department * 


Winninc Tus War is going to take the mightiest effort 
America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in 
money! Every dollar, every dime that is not urgently 
needed for the civilian necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into 
the war effort. 


An important part of the billions required to produce 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
ment of the American people can this be done. 

This is the American way to win. This is the way to 


preserve our democratic way of life. 


Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, 
your cooperation with your employees in immediately 
enrolling them in a 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
{t provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of United States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. All you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 
ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond 
to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 

The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- 
trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is 
now in effect in several thousand companies varying in 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. 


In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your 


country, to install the Plan after you have given it your 





MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY... BOND DAY! cae 


U.S. Defense BONDS « STAMPS 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by coTTON 


7.) Doe ace eee POS we 


consideration. You will receive—l, a booklet describing 
how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 

To get full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defense. 


By storing up wages, it will reduce the current demand 
for consumer goods while they are scarce, thus retarding 
inflation. 


m & Ww = 


It reduces the percentage of Defense financing that must 
be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- 
ing on a sounder basis. 


It buildsa reserve buying power for the post-war purchase 
of civilian goods to keep our factories running after the 
war 


=! 


It helps your employees provide for their future. 
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The new long arm Singer class 400W incorporates all the 
outstanding features of the previous Singer machines of 
this class with the added advantage of more working space 
and greater capacity. 

This long arm Singer will increase production in your 
plant because the exclusive Double Rotary Thread Take-up 
reduces time lost due to thread breakage by successfully 
handling delicate thread at 5000 stitches per minute. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturing Trade Department 


149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 











1 SEGER (00M 


The Singer 400W was skilfully engineered for higher 
speed, easier operation. freedom from breakdown, least 
possible vibration, thread economy, longer life and firm 
accurate stitching. 

Let us prove the efficiency of the 400W class by testing 
these machines in your own plant on your own work. 
There is no cost or obligation. Contact the nearest branch 
of the Singer Manufacturing Trade Department today. 


— 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 Broadway, New York, New York 

Please send complete information about the new long 
arm Singer 400W to: 








Name 
Street 
City.......... 








Copyright U.S.A. 1941 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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rIFTY MILLION DOLLARS, NOW 


Why your Red Cross urgently needs 





How the fund is allocated... 
W hat it does in service 


Every dollar that you give now to your Red Cross marches into the thick 
of things where humanitarian help is needed most—up to the fronts and 
battle stations where the fighting is heaviest. Into the Red Cross hospitals 
and First Aid units where prompt medical attention and supplies may 
save innumerable lives. And throughout our broad land to train and equip 
volunteers to meet any emergency that may strike. 


How the $50,000,000 
W ar Fund is Used 


SERVICE TO THE ARMED FORCES... . . . $25,000,000 


Provides for the care, welfare and morale of the Army and Navy, including 
services to men in hospitals and during convalescence. ® Provides an important 
link between the service men and their families; keeps the families from break- 
ing up, supplies food, shelter, medicine, and even jobs where necessary. ®@ Pro- 
vides essential medical and other supplies outside of standard Government 
equipment. ® Operates Red Cross headquarters at camps and naval stations. 
® Enrolls blood donors and medical technologists for Army and Navy needs. 
© Provides millions of surgical dressings, sweaters, socks, etc. through volun- 
teer workers. 


DISASTER AND CIVILIAN EMERGENCY RELIEF . . $10,000,000 


Supplies emergency needs for food, clothing, shelter and medical attention for 
disaster victims. @ Assists stricken families in repair of homes and other ad- 
justments; provides minimum reserves of essential relief supplies to prevent 
unnecessary delays. ! 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE SERVICES ...... . . $5,000,000 


Trains volunteers for home nursing and nurses’ aides. © Trains nurses, men and 
women, for active duty with the Army and Navy. ® Trains volunteers in First 
Aid and accident prevention. ®© Trains volunteers for work in Motor Corps, 
Canteen and Production. @ Instructs men, women and children in preparedness 
against explosive and incendiary bombs. ® Organizes for evacuation of children 
and their families from stricken areas. @ Assists Red Cross Chapters in estab- 
meee effective coordination of emergency relief with local and State defense 
authorities. 


SERVICE AND ASSISTANCE THROUGH CHAPTERS $4,000,000 


Gives assistance and servi-e to the 3,740 Red Cross Chapters with their 6,131 
Branches responsible for local Red Cross activities, particularly welfare work 
among the service men and their families. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES AND CONTINGENCIES .. . $6,000,000 


Provides for unforeseen expansions in program and for new activities made 
necessary by unexpected developments. 


eae ee a eee eee ee 





THE AMERICAN RED CROSS $50,000,000 WAR FUND 


Note to Red Cross Canvassers: Use this material to better 
inform contributors how their donations are being expended. 


(This space has been donated free by this publication) 
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MUTE METAL WAS MADE TO SPEAK 
..... ALMOST BY ACCIDENT 


The alertness of Alexander Graham Bell, a teacher of human mutes, 


was vital to his discovery of how to make mute metal speak. Experimenting 





with a harmonic telegraph, he stumbled on the principle of the telephone, 


was quick ‘to realize its value and to make long-distance speech a reality. 


Alertness is important in our business, too. Whether developing a new 
chemical . . . or improving an existing product . . . or “trouble-shooting” in a 
customer's plant ... our men show an alertness that adds new vigor to the 
solid reputation for integrity in chemical manufacturing which we have , 
earned throughout American industry during the years since 1850. CHEM ISTRY 


iS THE KEYSTONE 
OF INDUSTRY 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MAN U/F TURING C PANY 
1850 | 1942 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





_ BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK + CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « BITTSBURGH * WYANDOTTE « TACOMA 
: “PLANTS: PHILADELPHIA e EASTON * NATRONA «© WYANDOTTE + TACOMA ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. 


; 
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MonoRail Automatic Overhead Cleaners are 


at work over spinning, winding, twisting and 
warping machinery. Automatic cleaning keeps ~ 


machines producing full time, enables operators 
to increase their output and reduces the n 
bers of gouts or bunches in the yarn. 


In order to clean creels, back and front guides, 
and under the roll stand, sufficient. veloéity 









must be directed in such a way that no®% 





action. Direct blasts must also be controlled 
in order to prevent damage to roving on the 
bobbins. | 





HERE is no lost production when American 


currents are set up to interfere with the cleat —<— 





AUTOMATIC 


OVERHEAD CLEANERS 

















“AFeTocity readings in Figure A show how the 


American MonoRail cleaner directs its heaviest 

currents to the spots that require most cleaning. 

Note that the highest velocities are around the 
: ns and the roll stand. 





ré B indicates the whirling action of the 


air°as well as the large area over which the 


cleaner operates. This large area is an ad- 
vantage when cleaners turn out to avoid belts 
Or other gBstructions over frames. 


FIG. A 
indicates average 
values of air currents 
in feet per minute. 
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FIG. B — Arrows point out general direction of air flow. 








Let an American MonoRall tamara explain peat gtance! as S*Controlled Cyclonic Cleaning’”’ 





THE AMERI SAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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IN THIS [ISSUE 


Editorial— 


The Importance of Maintenance ; : 


General and Technical— 


Trion Enlarges Dyeing-Finishing Vlant and Adds Bleachery. 
by Robert W. Philip —-~ me jetiiiddliedl Sanne 
Peerless Woolen’s New Dyehouse —_ ~~ ~_~~- Pe ee 
Some Recent Examples of Plant Modernization — 
Maintenance Methods Used by Avondale Mills 
(A Special Section) - ) s 
The Management’s Viewpoint, by Hugh M. Comer . ——— 
Maintenance of Buildings, by Harold M. Clark ___~__-_-_~ & 
Good Housekeeping and Maintenance of Safety Practices, 


by S. F. Burt and W. E. Williams —____~--____ _... &) 
Village Maintenance, 
by J. E. Warren, George Mims and Lee Bowles sGieshtenaes Te 
Maintenance of Mill Machinery, by J. H, Canady, Vincent 
A. Mims, H. F. Roberts and L. T. Reagor ~-_--____--__ 8&9 
The Avondale Research and Testing Laboratory, 
SLUNG CRD? SU nce cliente eam naeabeindiies _— “4 
Maintenance of Humidifiers and Compressors, 
by W. A. Turner —--- a a 
Maintenance of Power and Electrical Equipment, 
by C. W. Wright and French Whitten Steak ae 
Maintenance of Fire Protection Facilities, 
by James Campbell and EF. R. Ray —__~_~- aera Gs 
New Army Shirting Is Adopted —~~___~ isnt SO 
The Mill—A Military Machine, by W. M. MeLaurine hemes ae 
Saving Useless Waste in the Mill a ea oe eee aed __.100 
Cotton Textile Merchants Speed War Effort 101 


Joint Institute-Couneil Program Reported at Jackson Meeting _102 


Current Textile Topics— 


Talk of the Month _. ; 1 
New England Mill Situation - seus 105 
“The Situation’ —as Seen Across an Executive’s Desk ' 106 
What the Textile Mills Are Doing —- 108 
Comment on the Cotton Market ' Be 109 
Timely News Items with a Textile Slant re 110 
New Textile Publications —___~ aoe 11) 
New Equipment and Materials ‘ 114 
Personal Notes About Men You Know . oO» 
An Old-Timer Says 27 
Shorts and Remnants —~_- 71 


How Other Men Manage— 


Uniform Card Settings 

Drying NSkeins 

“Wash” Discusses Fly Frame Differentials 
Drving Dyed Cotton ae 

Good Staple Lost on Long Draft 
Jerked-in Filling 

Continuous Strippers 

Licker-in Trouble 

Between Smokes (Overheard) 
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Knitting Section— 


We Could Have Modernized: Now We Must Maintain Equipment, 
1 


by Gilmore Frick ion 45 
Cleaning Is Important Phase of Hosiery Mill Maintenance, 

by Earl Roberts — 150) 
Lighting Maintenance Truck at Hanes —- ~-198 
The Hosiery Industry Conference _-. ; — 
Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets octamer erweenas IE 
Forecast —- Sudes data “ sai 168 
Trends—Yarn Markets  _. ree Sect 170 
Rubber Stoppage Creates Knitting Problems 166 
Hose Makers Asked to Simplify Colors —- a 


Government Underwear Needs Stepped Up _.__168 


Copyright, 1942, by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
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“DE-ION” 


meokey | 


ANOTHER REASON FOR 
LONGER CONTACT LIFE... 
CONTACTS CANNOT BE 


““TEASED’’ 


Quick-break opening of contacts on a manual across- 
the-line starter is essential to prevent dangerous arcing 
and burning of contacts. Not so well recognized is the 
fact that quick-make action is also an important 
factor in long contact life. 

If contacts meet slowly, they start to carry full 
starting current before full contact pressure is reached. 
They may be ‘“teased’’—touched together but not 
latched, and then allowed to open, causing burning. 

The Westinghouse ‘‘De-ion’’ Loom Switch has both 
positive quick-make and quick-break action to doubly 
safeguard contacts against burning. Together with 
‘“‘De-ion”’ Arc Quenchers, Bi-Metal overload protection 
and interlocking covers, Westinghouse Starters offer 
longer life and lower maintenance costs with complete 
safety. It will pay you to investigate. Write Westing- 
house Electric ®& Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


NO DEAD CENTER POSITION...NO “TEASING” OF CONTACTS 


‘‘De-ion’”’ Loom Switch toggle operating mechanism and 
movable contacts. When leverage passes center, spring 
tension gives the quick-make or quick-break action. Contacts 
cannot be held in dead center position, or “‘teased.”’ 


Westinghouse 


SWITCH 
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e« Because it’s tit for tighting. too 


All-out war is taking more and more of 
the huge Westinghouse Small Motor 
production. For airplanes ...tanks.. . 
fighting ships . . . gunfire control... all 
use motors and generators made by the 
same Small Motor Division that 
normally is devoted to making motors 
for such industrial applications as 
pumps, compressors, machine tools .. . 
and looms. 

As a result, Westinghouse Loom 
Motors will be fewer in number in 1942. 
However, those that are available are 


Westinghouse loom Motors 


finer than ever. Precision manufacturing 
methods, more exacting specifications 
and more rigid inspections have boosted 
Westinghouse standards to a new high 
in the industry. 

As always, Westinghouse representa- 
tives will be glad to consult with you at 
any time about your loom motor prob- 
lems, and supply you with such motors 
as the increased war program permits 
us to make available to you. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


J-03161 
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These Custom ers 
Must Come First! 


In order to serve you best, Ciba Company, Inc., 
must first serve these defenders of yours and ours 
before anybody else. 


So in this National Emergency, we bespeak your 
patience . . . we assure you that we will do our 
best in meeting your requirements . . . we join in 
the hope and conviction that the united efforts of 


all of us will speed the return of peace. 








Comidan’ btAorated 


by 








Sole Representatives of - 


@ 


NEW YORK 
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The Crba Laboratory 


EXISTS TO SERVE YOU 


Today, and in the days 


dhead, when circum- 
stances may force a change 
from regular routine, Ciba 
Chemists, Colorists and 
Service Technicians are 
ready to cooperate with 
you to solve your problems. 


Please feel free to call 


upon them at any time. 








yy, 








~— 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE Vat Dyes of - THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Aluminum Ads Honored 


The “Aluminum, Defense and 
You,’ presented by the Aluminum Company 
of America in our pages, was recently 
awarded top honors in industrial adver- 
tising for 1941. The trade paper “Indus 
trial Marketing” gave this award to Ed- 
ward L. Andrew, of Fuller & Smith and 
Ross, Ine., advertising agency preparing 
this series. Credit also goes to C. C. Carr, 
advertising director of Aluminum Company 
and members of his department who were 
instrumental in planning this series. 


series on 


, 


> 
Alabamian Goes Up 


A native of Alabama and an Auburn man 
gets a full page and a big picture in a re- 
cent issue of the Shell Oil Company maga 
zine, which featured Mervyn H. Nabors, 
newly appointed assistant manager of 
Shell's Lubricant Department. A lot of the 
southern textile trade will remember him 
as his ten years have been mostly spent in 
the Lubricating Department through the 
southeastern territory. 


we 
Bound Editions 


“IT should like to order the entire Volume 
105 of your publication “CoTTon, (Serving 
the Textile Industries).”’ If this volume 


is published in a bound edition, I should 
prefer to have it in that form.’ 
JORGE L. SOLA 


Argentine Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 





“Would like to know the cost of binding 

a year of CoTTON together.” 
Cc, R. MOORE 

Harmony Grove Mills 
Commerce, Georgia 

(Readers of COTTON who save issues and 
want to bind these together can get a 
binder large enough to take care of one 
years reading pages from us for $1.50) 


+ 
Con Gusto 


“Estamos Interesados en el article pub 
licado por su Revista CorTTon en la pagina 
95, corresponding al mes de Octubre del 
presente ano; pero como el articulo lo ha 


comensado en el. No. anterior correspond 
iente al mes de Septoembre pasado, 


mos enviarnos dicho numero de Septoembre. 


rogza 


por lo que les a gradecemos de antemano. 


“El articulo a que nos referimos esta 
bajo el titulo: ‘Keeping the Mill Clean’ 
Ervin Hard.” 


INDUSTRIAL ALGODONERA 


Ambato. Eeuador, 8. A. 


e 
a 
Safety 
The Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries, Ashe 
ville. N. C.. have been awarded a certificate 


Carolina Cotton 
operating 


of merit from the North 
Manufacturers Association for 
903.641 man hours, or eight months, with 
out a lost time accident. Six companies em 
ploying between 400 and 750 persons com 
pleted the period without lost-time accidents 
in the annual statewide textile safety con 


test. 


Dust Rooms 


“IT would be greatly obliged if you could 


Supply me with whatever data has been 
published on the elimination of dust rooms 
from June 1931 to January 1940. I have 


all the copies of 
January 1940.” 


COTTON published since 


SQUIRE BLACKSHAW 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


aa 
Valuable to Students 


“The COTTON magazine has been a valu 
able source of information and a great help 
to me in my work as a Senior in the Tex 
tile School here at North Carolina State 
College.”’ 


WALLACE M 


* 
Brutally Frank 


Recent 
stitution” 
COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
STRIKE SITUATION 
CREATED BY 


ee 
The Weather 


Shifting to a war-time there are 
going to be a lot of things we can’t under- 
stand. The first of these is the elimination 
of weather forecasts, particularly from the 
daily newspapers, and more particularly in 
view of the fact that the weather always 
seemed to turn out differently from the 
way it was supposed to. Salesmen are com- 


SUTTON 


headline from the ‘‘Atlanta Con 


Oe Oe i 


basis, 


plaining because they can’t find out how 
the weather is for trips, and we hope 
that they will still warn us of a sudden 


cold spell or snowstorm on the way, as a 
few bursted pipes and motor blocks would 
undo a lot of conservation. 
As one Atlanta writer 
hope the enemy doesn't 
“Greer’s Almanac.” 


‘Wo 
about 


stated it, 
find out 





Coker To OPM 


One of COTTON’s good advertisers, So- 
noco Products Company, of Hartsville, 8S. C., 
loses a president for the duration with James 
L. Coker serving as consultant in the Pulp 





and Paper Branch of the OPM. His experi- 
ence in the production of paperboard for pa- 
per cones, tubes and cores for the textile in- 
dustry should be valuable to the OPM at 
this time. 
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Knitting Hints on 
Bulletin Board 





Our wandering knitting editor snapped the 
above at Griffin (Ga.) Hosiery Mills recent 
ly when he was on the lookout for further 
‘*Knitter Hints’’ to carry on the popular 
series. Many mills have used them as above 
and requests for reprints have been numer- 
ous. One recent letter places a timely em- 
phasis on their use, stating in part ‘‘In the 
interest of National Defense, the government 
is now imposing restrictions on practically 
everything we use in connection with the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. 
Since we are just beginning to feel the ef- 
fect of the restrictions on raw materials and 
are making every effort to educate our em- 
ployees in salvaging as much yarn as pos- 
sible, we would like to use some of these 
posters to remind our operators of the impor 
tance of salvaging everything possible 








The Prodigal Son 


We are glad to see 
taken Mr. Lindbergh on as a 
visor. as he can be a valuable aid, in spite 


that the Army has 
technical ad 


of his recent wanderings. 

After all, one of the first 
are trying to uphold is that of free speech 
and almost 200 years ago Voltaire put 
very aptly, ‘‘I disapprove of what you say, 
but I defend to the death your right to say 
ge 


principles we 


® 
“Good Used Tire—$1950.” 

An Atlanta realtor takes advantag 
the current situation in his classified ad 
vertising copy with the following: 

*$1950—Good Used Tire—S1950 And 
thrown in free—)S8S acres on prominent pay 
ed road near Deeatur. or nice five-roon 
house = 

ca 
Thank You, Sir. 

\ prominent advertising age! * writes 

The outstanding job your publ : 
doing in the textile industry ind 
cellent co-operation of your represent 
Mr. Shaw are the reasons for r sing 
this additional space.” 

*Niaime omitted as a defensive measur 
against the invasion competitive adver 
tising salesmen 
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Parachute Yarn 


OR TARPAULIN DUCK ? 


es 











INE parachute yarns to heavy tarpaulin ducks— ne ee eae kes ] ; 
- < - tvery fabric and yarn skein or package is 
this represents the range of textiles the Rohm and 7 “i oaghsdy ana ae oe phe 
“mals - Fr first conditioned for at least 24 hours at 70° F. and 65% 

Haas Laboratories are prepared to treat and finish, ‘i ty vipertie ai Se anes tes 
Fy bl Baraall sols. 9 Scarpa “esha relative humidity. This preliminary process is carried out 
_ Every problem submitted is studied and analyzec under automatically controlled humidity and temperature 
individually by competent textile technicians. The conditions in the Rohm & Haas Textile Evaluation Labo- 
most promising solutions to the problem are then ratory. The importance of this precautionary measure is 
checked under controlled laboratory conditions. emphasized and exemplified in the case of tensile strength 
Reproducible results are made possible onlv determinations on rayon fabrics. In this case if condition- 
ing is not employed the tensile strength may vary as much 


through such precision methods as the 24 hour con- tersyey 
as 40% from day to day. 


ditioning period before testing. 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY #® 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. . Enzymes .- Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics. . Synthetic Insecticides . . Fungicides. . and other Industrial Chemicals 
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The Textile Mill Can Best Contribute to the War Program. 
and Provide for the Future, by Recognizing. in Every Way: 





AS OUR ANNUAL modernization and maintenance 

issue is being prepared, we can see with reason- 
able certainty that for a year or more there can be 
little modernization of textile plants. Most of our 
scarce materials must be devoted to military pur- 
poses and little can be spared for new industrial 
machinery. Woolen and worsted mills making civilian 
goods may find their supply of raw materials cur- 
tailed to such an extent that they will have to run 
short time, and therefore be able to take care of such 
demand as they can fill, without in any way crowd- 
ing their present machinery. Cotton mills are not 
likely to experience any curtailment, since there is 
plenty of cotton on hand and in prospect for indefi- 
nite operation. The mills have made a really aston- 
ishing production showing in 1941, and can undoubt- 
edly take care of the requirements made upon them 
during the war if they are permitted to get every- 
thing they need for first-class maintenance, and 
with a little modernization here and there as may 
be needed to bolster the production of some plants for 
war work. 


THERE IS ONE modernization item that has been 
giving a good deal of concern to many cotton mill 
managements, and that is the necessity for better 
cleaning machinery to handle the very dirty crop 
of cotton which was picked last fall. Many old timers 
declare that they can never remember as rough a 
crop of cotton, with as much low grade stock, and 
as poor preparation. A great many mills with poor 
opening and cleaning machinery have thus been 
caught flat-footed, and probably ought to be granted 
permission to bring their opening and cleaning rooms 
up-to-date, since they can not produce satisfactory 
cloth or yarn with the kind of cotton now available. 


IT IS IN the field of maintenance that textile mill 
executives should be active during the war. A good 
deal of old machinery which has been given little 
attention because the management expected soon to 


The Value of Maintenance 


junk it may have to be thoroughly overhauled to 
last for several years. It is not a good idea to let 
machinery run down now on the expectation of be- 
ing able to get new within any foreseeable time. The 
cotton textile industry, particularly, was found in 
a rather favorable position, and with its plants gen- 
erally in good shape when the war started. Execu- 
tives now have reason to congratulate themselves for 
having had the courage and the energy to put money 
into the plants when this may have seemed a poor 
risk. The investments of the past few years are now 
bearing fruit in the splendid record that the cotton 
textile industry has made in stepping up its produc- 
tion to meet the tremendous needs of the times. 


SOME OF OUR most urgent modernization and main- 
tenance needs are now intangible and spiritual rath- 
er than mechanical. We need to bring our ideas re- 
garding our responsibilities strictly up-to-date. Ex- 
ecutives have been trained all their lives to think 
in terms of profits, but for several years to come 
there are not going to be any profits, and we must 
realize that everything that is done anywhere in the 
country must be measured by its contribution to our 
war effort, and not by its apparent contribution to 
the treasury of a corporation or the pocket of an 
individual. Of course every business has got to make 
a little more than it spends, to stay in business, but 
it will only make this as a bookkeeping entry; there 
won’t really be any profits. Every dollar that a firm 
or an individual makes is being covered by the Fed- 
eral Government with a mortgage for three dollars. 

This matter of forgetting about profits for the 
duration, is going to be one of the hardest things to 
put over among American business men. It just does 
not ordinarily make sense for a business man not 
to be thinking about how much profit he will make 
from a transaction, but unless the overwhelming ma- 
jority of business men quickly do come to that habit 
of thinking, nothing can stop the inflationary spiral 
which can destroy this country for our enemies with- 
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out their having to strike a blow. 

- If hordes of business men insist on fancy, ficti- 
tious profits, they can confidently expect the work- 
ing man likewise to demand his share of the gravy, 
and if business and labor start alternately jacking 
up each end of the price structure, there can be 
nothing ahead of us but complete and utter financial 
demoralization. We have got to stabilize prices, and 
that means prices for everything. To do this neces- 
sitates the modernization of the thinking of many 
groups of persons. 

As we have seen in the past few weeks, the Farm 
Bloc in Congress is still trying to gouge all it can 
out of the defense efforts for the farmers; the Labor 
Bloc is likewise trying to get all it can for the work- 
ing men in industry. Manufacturers far and near 
have been trying to get as much as they could out of 
it. In wartime, this is archaic thinking. In wartime, 
everything is a loss, and there is no gain or profit 
in a material sense. Our only gain will be the safety 
and the security of our country and our freedom to 
continue our chosen way of life, and this gain out- 
weighs every material loss that must be incurred to 
achieve it. 


WE NEED not only good maintenance of our pro- 
ductive machinery but maintenance of a unified 
front against our enemies. In the month following 
the attack on Pear] Harbor, the people of the United 
States were probably more firmly and generally unit- 
ed in a common purpose than they have ever been 
before in their history. We must maintain this unity, 
and it is going to be one of our tougher jobs to do 
so. There are many divergent interests in this coun- 
try and many divergent forces acting upon those in- 
terests. It is not likely that most of these interests 
are going to be willing to subordinate their long 
cherished programs to the common good if other in- 
terests are constantly seeking to gain advantage out 
of the war. The labor unions are going to try to keep 
muscling in on industry, while industry is going to 
try, as far as the Wagner Act will permit, to keep 
them out of almost complete control of industry. The 
farmers, who have felt themselves to be a rather 
downtrodden economic sector of the population for 
many years, are going to be constantly bringing 
pressure to bear for better prices for their products. 
If the farmers get higher prices, then the cost of 
living goes up for all of us, and the working people 
in industry will feel justified in demanding higher 
wages, and then the manufacturer will have to have 
higher prices, and then the damage has been done. 

The whole country has got to buckle down to a 
serious job of trying to maintain a sound substantial 
basis for the enormous industrial and agricultural 
effort that lies ahead of us. As the war effort is in- 
tensified, there will be countless incidents leading 
to friction between groups of the population, and it 
is just as important that this friction be kept at a 
minimum, and that our production be kept at a max- 
imum, as it is to maintain our steady resolve to fight 
this war to a finish. While we have actually been 
in the war ever since the Lease Lend bill was pass- 
ed, we did not generally feel that we were in it until! 





the Japanese attacked us, and we will not begin to 
realize what it means to be in a far flung struggle 
of this sort until the demands of the war effort be- 
gin seriously to hurt the civilians. 

We have got to maintain civilian morale, and in 
order to do that we must strike a proper balance 
between war work and civilian production. There is 
no logic in attempting any military program beyond 
the capacity of the people to carry through efficiently 
and promptly. To maintain morale, we must maintain 
every service of essential civilian supply that can be 
maintained with the materials available. There are 
many things that we must do without, but there are 
also many that we will not have to do without, and a 
steady flow of those should be maintained for the good 
of the country. 

There is no industry more essential to the well 
being of the citizens than the textile industry, and 
none which can be more readily kept going at full 
capacity. If people can get plenty of food and cloth- 
ing, they can cheerfully do without many things 
that common sense now tells them are unattainable. 
The textile industry faces a great national respon- 
sibility in maintenance of top-notch production. 
There will be many an irritating problem. The Army 
and Navy will be taking away skilled help which 
must be replaced with learners. There will be some 
things that can’t be had, such as certain dyestuffs 
and finishing chemicals; motors and other electrical 
equipment will be hard, or perhaps impossible to 
get. There will be serious bottlenecks constantly de- 
veloping as production is stepped up; some depart- 
ments that can’t keep up with other departments, 
and perhaps certain divisions of a plant may have 
to run 24 hours a day, seven days a week, in order 
to keep in step with the other departments. Some- 
times there will be new machinery absolutely need- 
ed to fit in some part of the production picture, 
and sometimes this machinery can’t be had. 

About 40 percent of the textile industry output is 
now estimated to be devoted to war work. This may in- 
erease. Those mills which are chiefly on defense 
work will undoubtedly be able to get preference rat- 
ings for a certain amount of modernization. Those 
mills which are not principally on defense work, but 
happen to be equipped to make some unusual fabric 
which is required in small quantities for defense 
will also probably be given the privilege of purchas- 
ing new equipment for their needs. The rest may 
simply have to do without everything except neces- 
sary repairs to keep the wheels turning over. What- 
ever it takes, the textile industry can do. It has prov- 
ed its vitality and resilence during the past 20 years. 
Fewer, but better spindles and less, but more effi- 
cient complementary equipment are turning out more 
production than anyone would have thought possible 
a year ago, and far more production than the great- 
er spindlage of the First World War was able to 
produce. 

So, if we maintain our plants and our courage and 
our determination, we can shorten the war and end 
it the way we want it ended much sooner than if we 
keep on trying to cling to the now obsolete slogan 
of “Business as Usual”. 
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Trion Enlarges Dyeing - Finishing 
Plant and Adds Bleachery 





THIS is a story of further modern- 

ization and expansion at the 
dyeing and finishing plant of The 
Trion Company, Trion, Ga., where 
during the past year or so a plant 
that was already good has been 
made better, larger, more efficient 
and more flexible. 

The original unit was completed 
late in 1937, and was fully describ- 
ed in a feature article in the Feb- 
ruary 1938 issue of COTTON. A 
brief review of this first unit, and 
its setting, is essential for an un- 
derstanding of the current mod- 
ernization and expansion program, 
now nearing completion. 

When the previous dyeing-fin- 
ishing plant was built, it further 
rounded out a program of produc- 
tion extension and integration that 
has marked this progressive North 
Georgia industry’s steady growth. 
Originally, the manufacturing fa- 
cilities at Trion consisted of a 
grey goods weaving mill which, 
by 1937, had grown to 102,384 
spindles and 2,358 looms, making 
yarns, sheetings, drills,  twills, 
osnaburgs and canton flannels. In 
1931, the company, with a fixed 
program of greater diversification, 
entered into the fabrication of 


gloves which utilized, particularly, 





By Robert W. Philip 


the canton flannel made in the cot- 
ton mill, and required also a knit- 
ted jersey fabric and narrow knit- 
ted tubing. From an initial equip- 
ment of 125 sewing machines, the 
glove plant has grown to more than 
800 sewing machines. An auxili- 
ary to the glove factory is a depart- 
ment of 121 ribbers and 24 spring 
beard jersey knitting machines, 
and one knit goods tubular napper. 
This unit furnishes fabrics requir- 
ed by the glove plant from yarn 
made in the cotton mill. 

To these facilities was added, in 
1937, the first unit of the piece- 
goods dyeing and finishing plant, 
primarily for direct and sulphur 
colors. The original equipment of 
this unit included: 

A 12-compartment open width 
machine for dyeing and completing 
the dyeing operation, with a 3-roll 
padder ahead of it; a 3-roll water 
mangle equipped with scutcher and 
folder; a 30-cylinder drying ma- 
chine; a 2-roll dye pad, used also 
as a starch mangle; 6 dye jigs; 2 
rope washers; a 5-roll calender 
with a 4-jet atomizer; a synchron- 
ized tenter range, consisting of a 


ee 
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de 
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Microset squeeze arrangement on the bleach-house washers. 
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2-roll starch mangle, two stacks of 
dry cans, a 90-foot straightaway 
automatic tenter and winder; 6 
planetary nappers; also, three 
large water-softening tanks. 

The foregoing equipment, housed 
in a one-story building 227x208 
feet, constituting the original plant, 
was described in detail in the Feb- 
ruary 1938 COTTON article. The 
dyeing-finishing plant had a ¢ca- 
pacity of approximately 1,500,000 
yards per month; with a monthly 
production of about 150,000 pounds 
of knitted fabrics in the knitting 
department. 

The dyeing-finishing plant 
achieved rapid suecess and effici- 
ency and in less than three years, 
it became apparent that greater ca- 
pacity and a broader range of 
operations were necessary, and the 
latest program of expansion, ex- 
tension and re-arrangement was 
begun. 

The first consideration was pro- 
duct or market-wise. It was de- 
cided to broaden the line of dyeing 
to include direct, sulphur, develop- 
ed, basic and vat colors, and to ex- 
pand the finishing department to 
include new finishing develop- 


ments; and to concentrate on heavy 
fabrics such as 


canton flannel, 





Left, one of the new rope washers in the new bleachery at Trion. Right, a close-up showing the 
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Some of the new Trion equipment. Top left, the Sanforizer. 
left, the delivery end of the new tenter frame range (note fluorescent lighting). 


the new Tommy Dodd machine. 


twills, drills, and clothing fabrics 
for the garment trades. These 
fabrics constitute the bulk of the 
production of the company’s grey 
goods mill, which has a capacity of 
approximately 6,000,000 yards a 
month, Besides handling a large 
percentage of the goods made in 
the company’s own grey mill, the 
dyeing and finishing plant also 
does a considerable quantity of job 
finishing for converters. One of 
the largest departments is the nap- 
ping department, where fabrics are 
napped for duvetyns, linings, and 
flannelettes for the clothing and 
pajama trades. 


Modern Bleachery Added 


It was evident that the desired 
expansion and diversification in 
dyeing and finishing could not be 
effected without the necessary 
bleaching facilities, so a modern 
bleach house was added, which con- 
stitutes the largest physical addi- 
tion to the plant and provides it 
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with greater diversity, flexibility, 
and is a logical extension of the 


plant’s processing. The _ bleach 
house contains 8 kiers of approxi- 
mately four-ton capacity each, 


equipped to do both peroxide and 
chlorine bleaching on all types of 
fabrics, including terry toweling, 
which has been added to the weav- 
ing mill’s products. 

A special feature of the bleach 
house are 5 new specially-designed 
bleach house washers, each with in- 
dividual motor drive, all ball-bear- 
ing throughout. These washers 
are equipped with Butterworth 
Microset squeezers, in order that 
the “squeeze” on different types of 
fabric may be accurately and syste- 
matically controlled. 

Virtually all of the equipment 
previously in the dyehouse proper 
was utilized in the new program, 
with some rearrangement of course, 
but this department received, for 
greater capacity and _ diversifica- 
tion, the following additional equip- 


Top right, the new loop dryer. 
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Bottom 
Bottom right, a view of 





ment: a 2-roll Microset vat pad- 
der, a 2-roll Microset direct padder 
—and two dye jigs, making a total 
of 8 jigs in the department. 


Changes in Finishing 
Department 


The finishing department re- 
quired major changes and additions 
to conform to the program of in- 
creased capacity, diversity and 
flexibility. Equipment added to 
that already in operation includes: 

A Tommy Dodd range, consisting 
of a Butterworth stainless-steel 
lined Tommy Dodd and 49 stain- 
less-steel dry cans driven with di- 
rect current, together with the 
necessary starch mixer, etc; 

An Andrews-Goodrich dryer for 
terry towels; 

A new unit of 52 stainless-steel 
dry cans (for handling bleached 
goods); and 

An additional tenter frame 
range, consisting of a 2-roll starch 
mangle, two stacks of dry cans and 
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Two views of the Trion nappers. 


tary nappers. 


a 90-foot straightaway automatic 
tenter equipped with an Andrews- 
Goodrich high speed drying system, 
the entire unit being driven by di- 
rect current motors. This machine 
is especially well adapted for any 
fabrics; the speed range is very 
wide and the drying capacity great. 

The finishing department is also 
equipped to handle Zelan finishes, 
and some months ago a Butter- 
worth sanforizing machine, equip- 
ped with Cole sprays, was installed. 

The napper department has been 
increased from six to 12 Woon- 
socket planetary nappers, with a 
felting machine, two box nappers, 
and a Curtis & Marble 2-blade 
shearing machine for special fin- 
ishes. 

In the selection of the new equip- 
ment added, every endeavor was 
made to secure latest features, such 
as stainless - steel, anti-friction 


bearings, ete., wherever applicable; 
and to provide as versatile a driv- 
ing arrangement as possible. This 
is especially important on heavy 
goods; also, with napping being 
such a major element in the plant, 
ranging from light weight to heavy 
weight fabrics, the speed ranges 
must be as flexible as possible for 
operation at maximum efficiency. 

The additional equipment, with 
rearrangement of existing machin- 
ery, has increased the capacity of 
the dyeing-finishing department 
from the original figure of 1,500,- 
000 yards per month (on a limited 
range of colors and finishes) to ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 yards per 
month on a greatly enlarged and 
diversified range. 

In the knitting department, the 
principal changes have been to in- 
crease the production from 150,000 
pounds monthly to approximately 


At left, a tubular jersey napper; 





and right, a few of the 12 plane- 


= 


pounds monthly by addi- 
knitting ma- 
improvements, 


250,000 
tional feeds on the 
chines and other 
and to broaden the products to in- 
clude jersey cloth for the clothing 
trade, and for kiddies’ 
snow suits, etc. 

To house the enlarged plant, the 
floor space of the dyeing-finishing 
department was increased from 
88,364 to 137,856 square feet—an 
enlargement of 56 per cent—but 
considerably more than mere phys!- 
cal increase in size was gained in 
the expansion program. As a re- 
sult of foresight in the building of 
the first unit, and careful planning 
in the present, all operating de- 
partments are all on one floor level, 
and the building is designed in U- 
shape for efficiency in movement 
of goods and to avoid back-tracking 


sweaters, 





(Continued on page 99) 





Two views of the new 


central laboratory at Trion. 


cul, chemical research department of the laboratory. 
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Left, the physical room; right, the analyti- 
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A general view of the new dyehouse at Peerless Woolen Milis. 
Dye kettles are immediately in foreground and not shown 


No overhead piping may be seen, and atmosphere is clear of steam vapor. 


material handling equipment. 
in picture. 


Drying units may be seen in center of photo. 


Peerless Woolen’s New Dyehouse 


PEERLESS Woolen Mills, Ross- 

ville, Georgia, have recently 
completed a modern dyehouse 
equipped with up-to-date machin- 
ery. Besides the equipment for 
processing fibers, the construction 
of the building, method for hand- 
ling materials, and disposition of 
steam vapor are of interest to the 
textile industry. 

This new construction consists 
of a one-story and basement build- 
ing, 150x285 feet, with brick walls 
and steel columns, galvanized steel 
sash and vreinforced concrete 
floors. Roof structure consists 
of steel tresses—three 50-foot 
spans spaced 20 feet on centers. 


Left, showing the construction of the wet basement. 
A trench drains the basement, 
heaters extend toward the dye kettles and absorb moisture and vapor. 


in the dyehouse proper. 





Monitors, 20 feet wide, extend the 
length of the building. Treated 
roof planking is used, insulated 
with rock cork, finished with 
smooth surface roofing. 

The building is provided with a 
full height basement 85x100 feet 
under the area occupied by the 
dryers and there is a low base- 
ment 100x150 feet under the dye- 
ing machines, squeezers and other 
wet operations. The low portion 
of the basement is designed 
especially as a “wet basement”, 
the floor of which is concrete slab 
on the ground, sloping to a series 
of drainage trenches. 


Another feature of the plant, 





Note system of overhead 


designed and engineered by Robert 
and Company, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
which will be appreciated by both 
the dyehouse and maintenance 
crews, is that all piping, including 
steam and water mains and branch 
lines, and other services, are lo- 
cated in the basement, with con- 
nection to machines made either 
below the dyehouse floor or with 
short sections of pipes extending 
up through the floor and into the 
machine. This arrangement elimi- 
nates all overhead process piping 
in the main dyehouse, thus rid- 
ding it of a source of annoyance 
and trouble experienced by many 
of the best appointed dye plants. 


Pipes run here instead of overhead 
Right, unit ducts from unit 
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Left, loading 
cally until it 


The dyehouse itself is free from 
vapor inasmuch as the plant has 
been provided with a simple yet 
effective heating and vapor ab- 
sorption system. Located in the 
center of each 50-foot span at the 
end of the building nearest the 
dye machines is a large unit 
heater with ducts extending out 
in the direction of the dye kettles. 
Exhaust fans are placed in the 
monitors immediately over the dye 
kettles—their capacity being co- 
ordinated with that of the heaters. 
Warm dry air from the heaters is 
blown out over the dye _ kettles 
where it absorbs the vapor from 
the dye kettles. A certain prede- 
termined amount of moisture 
laden air is drawn out of the room 
by the exhaust fans, and even dur- 
ing the coldest weather the sys- 
tem keeps the room free of steam, 
and the roof free of all condensa- 
tion. During hot weather the sys- 
tem is used for ventilating the 
plant. 

The dyehouse is equipped to dye 
and bleach wool, woolen rags and 
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clips, rayon, cotton and other fib- 
ers in all the various kinds and 
colors. Machinery consists of 
Franklin Process twin kier closed 
recirculating cast aluminum raw 
stock machines of 1,000 pounds 
capacity; Chattanooga vacuum 
raw stock dye machines of 1,000 
pounds capacity; Hussong recircu- 
lating raw stock dye machines; 
open tubs for samples and special 
colors, and Klauder-Weldon re- 
volving raw stock dye machine. 

There is one drying unit made 
up of Proctor & Schwartz rag 
picker, breaker picker, squeeze 
rolls and dryer. Two drying units 
are made up each of a Link-Belt 
conveyor 40-feet long, a pit feed, 
72-inch width squeeze rolls, blow- 
ing unit and dryer. Each unit has 
a drying capacity of 2,000 pounds 
of stock per hour. The feeder, 
Squeezer and dryer are Proctor & 
Schwartz. 

The conveyor and pit feed, be- 
sides acting as a medium of feed- 
ing the squeeze rolls, also acts as 
a storage reservoir for stock in 


the dye kettles by hand. After this operation, the stock is handled mechani- 
reaches the storage bins. Right, view down a line of dye kettles. 


process between the dye machines 
and the dryers. The pit feed it- 
self will hold some 4,000 pounds 
and the conveyor some _ 6,000 
pounds of wool, dry weight, and 
this 10,000 pounds of stock is put 
through the squeezer and dryer 
without any handling whatever. 


The stock which is to be put 
through the pit feed drying units 
is picked up out of the dyeing ma- 
chines by an electric hoist, moved 
on an overhead track system to 
the conveyor or the pit feed, where 
itis dumped. From here it passes 
through the squeezer and dryer 
and is blown to storage bins. 
Therefore, the stock, after being 
loaded into the dyeing machine by 
hand, is not handled any more by 
hand until after it is squeezed, 
dried and accumulated in storage 
bins. From the storage bins, lo- 
cated in the basement beneath the 
dryers the stock is blown to the 
bailing presses, where it is put up 
in convenient bales for the subse- 
quent process. 

In addition to the aforemention- 


Left, close-up of one of the two drying units consisting of conveyor, pit feed, 72-inch 


width squeeze rolls, and blowing unit and dryer. 


Wool on overhead track and hoist has 


just been pulled from dye kettles and may be placed on either the apron conveyor or in 
the pit. 


Right, stock passing from pit feed into drying unit. 
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ed drying units, there is a small 
unit consisting of a squeezer and 
dryer to be used for small special 
lots. 

The entire plant is equipped 
with an elaborate overhead Mono- 
rail track systein furnished by 
the American MonoRail Company, 
so arranged that stock may be 
transported on it from any one of 
the dyeing machines and deliver- 
ed to any one of the squeeze rolls 
and drying units. The system is 





ONE OF THE COTTON fabrics 

that has recently been adopt- 
ed by the Quartermaster Corps 
which has caused a great deal of 
interest in the trade is the new 
khaki uniform twill which is to be 
used as a shirting material. 

It is reported that the Quarter- 
master Corps has been consider- 
ing for some time a lighter weight 
material to use for shirting and it 
is believed that the new cloth 
which weighs approximately 6 
ounces per square yard will be the 
ideal weight for use by troops. 
Another consideration in the 
adoption of the new cloth is that 
it will permit many manufactur- 
ers, who up to the present have 
been unable to participate in this 
type of defense work for the Quar- 
termaster Corps, to help supply 
the needs of the government. 

This particular cloth is a varia- 
tion of the familiar uniform twill 
which the Quartermaster Corps 
has been buying in such huge 
quantities for the past fifteen 
months. A comparison of the fin- 
ished construction of the present 
uniform twill as well as the newly 
adopted construction is shown in 
the accompanying table which are 
extracts from the appropriate spe- 


made up with electrified tracking 
and switches, electrified trolleys, 
and a number of electric hoists op- 
erated by push-buttons. 

There is provided a large drug 
room, laboratory, office, toilets, 
showers, and dressing room of the 
most modern design. A feature 
uncommon to most dye plants is 
the unusually generous amount of 
room which has been provided for 
incoming stock waiting to be pro- 
cessed. 


New Army Shirting is Adopted 


Supplying one of the largest 
producing woolen mills in the na- 
tion, this dye plant has been de- 
signed for processing in the most 
efficient and economical manner 
both small and extremely large 
quantities of the various kinds of 
stocks employed in the manufac- 
ture of wool blankets, mackinaw 
cloths and a full line of woolen 
piece goods for which the Peerless 
Woolen Mills have become so well 
known. 





@ Maybe your plant was unable to manufacture the army shirting 
known as “8.2-ounce khaki”, this weight being the weight per square yard 
finished, but it is perfectly possible that the new army shirting material 
weighing 6 ounces per square yard can be made in your mill. The accom- 
panying article gives the specifications of the 6-ounce twill, and among 
other things, the goods may be made from 1 1/16 or 1 3/32-inch cotton, a 
reduction from the former specification of 1 3/16-inch, and it may be woven 


from single instead of ply yarns. 


cifications for the familiar fabric 
and for the one just adopted. 


An approximate gray construc- 
tion which, it is reported, will 
meet the finished goods specifica- 
tion is as follows: 

40-inch—108 x 56 2.85—made 

from 20s/1 combed warp and 

25s/1 combed filling 

It will be noted from the above 
that the specification on the new 
type uniform twill does not re- 
quire ply yarn in either warp or 
filling. It is well known in the 
trade that the lack of twisters has 
been a serious problem in the en- 
tire defense program. 

The breaking strength likewise 
has been changed so as to permit 
the use of cotton of considerably 
shorter staple than that required 
in the manufacture of the present 
uniform twill. This change in 
























































| Breaking Weight — 
1 Ply of Strength Per Square 
| Yarns Threads (Min) 1x1x3 Yard 
Spec. No | Yarns Per Inch Grab Method | Ounces 
| | Pounds 
. : 
| warp Fill Warp); Ful- Warp | Pill- | Min | Max 
Se ing it ing ii ing 
{| 
(Present) POD | | 
No.33-A, Type I ..!/| Combed 2 2 116 | 56 180 130 8.2 
(New) PQD No. 95..!|| Combed \ or 2/1 or 2 114 | 54 110 45 6.2 
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specification so as to permit the 
use of cotton of which there is a 
more plentiful supply likewise 
means that mills, generally, have 
a much better opportunity of par- 
ticipating in this program. The 
Quartermaster Corps has received 
information from mills making 
this fabric to the effect that the 
breaking strength requirements 
can be met with the use of 1 1/16- 
inch cotton. 


Same Weave is Maintained 


This new cloth, as in the case 
of the present uniform twill, is a 
4-harness twill. The present uni- 
form twill weighing 8.2 ounces per 
square yard will continue to be 
the material used in the trousers 
and breeches. As the weave of the 
new cloth is similar to that of the 
present cloth, the general effect 
of the soldier will be “uniform” 
in every detail. The Army has felt 
that this feature is highly impor- 
tant because of the fact that dur- 
ing summer months, when cottons 
are worn, no cotton coat or blouse 
is furnished the soldier. With 
cloth of the same appearance in 
both trousers and shirt, a very 
“military” effect is produced. 
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The Mill—a Military Machine 


By W. M. MeLaurine, Secretary-Treasurer 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


AS WE READ from day to day of 

the daring exploits of our 
fighting forces, as we see the 
throngs of soldiers and sailors and 
airmen in their regal uniforms, 
typifying the valiant spirit of 
American patriotism, many people 
at home and on the job may com- 
miserate themselves and feel that 
the work they are doing is sordid 
and drab, It lacks glamor. It is not 
so important—only the man in uni- 
form with his tank or his plane or 
his gun is important. 

Our statisticians inform us that 
it takes 18 or 20 men working at 
home to prepare and keep a man 
and his equipment fighting. Be- 
sides the munitions of war, the 
soldier needs food and clothing and 
all of those dozens of textile neces- 
sities that make him efficient and 
able to carry on. 

The cotton-textile industry is 
furnishing its quota of loyal work- 
ers behind the men with the weap- 
ons of war. All of us who are in the 
production of those things that are 
needed in the war program should 
glorify our position with the ever 
constant thought that we too are 
winning the war. We are making 
our contribution wherever our 
boys carry the flag. Many are the 
garments and products of the cot- 
ton-textile industry that will ulti- 
mately be worn by some valiant son 
in China and the Philippines, in 
Japan and the South Sea Islands, 
in Africa and England and even on 
the Continent of Europe, as well as 
in American camps. 

Truly, America is a big com- 
munity in this world war. There 
are no classes or creeds or cults 
that divide us. We are all patriots 
in preserving America, 

It must be glorious to stand by 
the spinning frame or the loom and 
watch the fine yarns run through 
and then on into cloth and dream 
of the long and heroic voyage these 
products will make. It is glorious 


for each worker to think that per- 
haps he made the cloth for the very 
garment the brave aviator wore on 
his trip into the hell of an air raid, 
or that he slept soundly on textile 
fabrics he made and dreamed of a 
free America after a tired day in 
Africa. 

The mill is a mighty machine, 
manufacturing each day thousands 
of yards of cloth and thousands of 
pounds of yarn for the salvation of 
man and for hastening the final 
culmination of the war. People 
realize that they are a part of the 
community when they realize that 
they are of some importance and 
are making a contribution. In this 
co-operative world there are vari- 
ous and varying communities. All 
are necessary and their contribu- 
tions all finally flow into the great 
stream called life. 

The textile mill and its thousands 
of workers are a vital community 
in the national community. The 
workers must be made to feel that 
their contribution to this communi- 
ty is just as vital as the man in the 
uniform. Clothing the army and the 
nation is indeed a glorious job. 
Contributing health and happiness, 
comfort and consolation to the peo- 
ple weary with life’s cares and re- 
sponsibilities is noble. 

The workers of the textile mills 
must sell to the community the glo- 
rious life that they live, the won- 
derful products that they make and 





THIS is the fourth of a series of 

short articles by Mr. McLau- 
rine, prepared especially for 
“Cotton”, discussing various 
phases of public and industrial 
relations work and problems of 
textile mills. 

The series is in keeping with 
the current, active policy of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in this sphere. 
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the patriotic devotion that they 
have for their country. This is a 
day when faith must glow, hope 
must be revived and idealism must 
not be drowned by the wave of war 
and its attendant materialism. It is 
wonderful to be alive today and to 
be able to make a contribution that 
will help save this nation and 
leave to our sons and their descend- 
ants a noble heritage. 

There is romance and imagina- 
tive reality in labor. The entire ex- 
ecutive and administrative staff of 
the mill organization can and must 
co-operate in creating a community 
of ideas throughout the mill that 
will develop this attitude of mind. 
This is particularly the job of the 
superintendent, the overseers, the 
section men and the secondhands. 
The whole philosophy of industry. 
the philosophy of management is 
revealed to the workers through the 
operating executives. The more 
closely the supervisor is to the 
worker the more positive is his in- 
fluence. 

All work is important. There is 
a dignity in cleaning machines and 
in mopping the floors, These are 
necessary duties for efficient pro- 
duction. Every one who works coti- 
structively is a patriot. All people 
must join hands in unselfish devo- 
tion to duty. These are hard days. 
They are days that try the souls of 
men. They tend to cause nervous 
conditions and irritability. Every 
one is working under stress and 
strain. The small and petty thing 
of life must not becloud or obscure 
the main objectives. 

The mill with its machinery and 
its people is a great asset for good. 
It is a necessity. It must function 
efficiently. The human element is g 
powerful factor in efficiency. No 
stress or strain ever entirely over- 
whelms or submerges human per- 
sonality. This war is being fought 
for the salvation of people and 
principles. These two important 
factors in the program must not be 
lost. 

We are fighting to make this a 
co-operative world, hence co-opera- 
tion should be practiced wherever 
it is possible. 
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MAINTENANCE METHODS 
Used by the Avondale Mills 


Seventeen executives of the Avondale Mills group describe here, in 
nine articles, their methods of maintenance of buildings, equipment, 
services, safety, good housekeeping, quality and production standards 


The Management's Viewpoint 


By Hugh M. Comer 
Executive Vice-President 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


WE APPRECIATE deeply the op- 

portunity given to us to dis- 
cuss in the pages of COTTON the 
methods of maintenance that we 
employ in the Avondale Mills. This 
is a timely and _ ever-important 
phase of management, and in devot- 
ing ourselves to the assignment of 
describing our practices, we have 
all been benefited from thus or- 
ganizing our thoughts and analyz- 
ing our methods. 

Our group consists of 11 plants 
with a total of 237,680 spindles and 
4,330 looms, with auxiliary pro- 
cesses such as dyeing—in raw 
stock, beam, chain and package, as 
well as piece-goods—a variety of 
finishing processes; and all of the 
related services necessary to the 
operation of integrated,  self-con- 
tained mills with villages housing a 
large proportion of our employees. 
Six of our mills manufacture yarn 
as the final product—a variety of 
numbers, twists and put-ups; the 
other five do both spinning and 
weaving, producing a diversified 
line of cloths. 

We have in this organization a 
very sensitive system to watch for 
changes in the cost of our product, 
caused by changes in pre-arranged 
work assignments and wages. We 
have a systematic method of watch- 
ing after our percentages of pro- 
duction, not only on our final pro- 
duct machines, such as looms and 
spinning frames, but throughout 
all of our processing machinery 
from the opening machines through 
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the roving frames. Our system al- 
so keeps an accurate tab on the 
quality of our fabrics from the per- 
centage of pound goods—from 1 to 
10 yards to the pound—and other 
short lengths and _ seconds; also 
watching carefully to see that we 
maintain the theoretical weights of 
our yarns and fabrics. 

All of this is of course, funda- 
mental in good manufacturing. One 
must look after first, his percent- 
ages of production and the quality 
of his product, and the cost of 
manufacturing. Then after proper 
safeguards have been set over these 
factors, one can pay closer atten- 
tion to the details that contribute 
so much to low cost and high qual- 
ity, such as good maintenance of 
machinery and equipment, good 





Hugh M. Comer 
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housekeeping, and watching after 
the losses contributed to by fire 
and accidents. 

The Avondale Mills long ago took 
the attitude that we would like 
to have our mill friends and our 
customers visit in our plants and, 
we, ourselves, like to visit in the 
plants of our mill associates. I can 
truly say that rare is the occasion 
when we have had a mill visitor or 
we, ourselves, have visited in a mill, 
that at least one good idea was not 
exchanged. We have felt that our 
mills are our show rooms; that if 
our customer, or prospective custo- 
mer, could pay a visit to our plant 
and see the plant orderly and neat, 
the machinery and belts shining, it 
would not be necessary to tell him 
how efficiently the machinery was 
running or how high the quality 
was that we were manufacturing; 
that if perchance we were hav- 
ing trouble on quality with a custo- 
mer and that particular customer 
could visit in the mill he could at 
least see that the trouble was 
temporary. 

After the Avondale Mills became 
known for high quality we would 
like to be known as a mill that is 
thoroughly safety-minded. There is 
an Alabama state - wide textile 
safety contest that has been runn- 
ing since the first of July. Our 
mills got off to a bad start. In the 
first month we had seven accidents 
that really threw us out of an op- 
portunity to win the contest but we 
did cut our frequency rate in the 
last six months nearly 75 per cent 
and made two new records for our 
mills. One was 1,863,805 man 
hours worked when no accident oc- 
curred and the other was 2,348,856 
hours; and now we haven’t had 
an accident since December 27th. 

I think we have an unusual group 








of young men and women watching 
after the maintenance of the speeds 
and drafts that we have set up as a 
standard. This group of young 
people are constantly in the mills 
with tachometers and scales and we 
find that their work is most bene- 
ficial in maintaining our standards. 

We are delighted to use _ the 
manufacturers of our machinery to 
help us check on the proper main- 
tenance of the machinery they have 
sold us. We are pleased to have 
the humidifier people come in and 
criticize the operation of our 
humidifiers and their maintenance. 
This also applies to our looms, spin- 
ning frames, winders, sanforizers, 
etc. 

I don’t think that in any of our 
program have we got a group of 
men, or a set of systems, that we 
are not sure is paying dividends to 
our company. We are certain that 
the mills in our group are not full 
of trick gadgets, and so-called la- 
bor-saving devices, and trick sys- 
tems that do not pay off, and we 
still hold that the mill must be run 
by foremen who are walking in 
their cross alleys, but we do hold 
that in a group of mills such as 
our own the superintendent has a 
right to be told by the management 
wherein the standard set-ups are 
not being met. 

The following letter has just 
been placed on my desk, having 
been received by one of our men: 
“The meeting was successful from 
every standpoint and I thoroughly 
enjoyed it. I met so many textile 
men that are research-minded. My 
only regret is that I was unable to 
visit all the men I met there. I now 
have 14 mills running the test * * *. 
With that number, we certainly 
should get some definite guiding 
results, whether they be favorable 
or unfavorable. I am pleased with 
the interest the Avondale Mills are 
taking in this work. May I say 
here that I have never visited a mill 
where hospitality is so convincing 
and evident as the Avondale Mills.” 

This result is exactly what we 
are trying to obtain. 

Now, in distributing throughout 
our organization COTTON’S assign- 
ment to discuss maintenance meth- 
ods, we designated different mem- 
bers of our organization to handle 
the respective phases of the assign- 
ment. The men doing the work in 





MAINTENANCE METHODS at AVONDALE MILLS 


each case are identified with each 
separate article, The entire assign- 
ment was jointly supervised and di- 
rected by our two assistant general 
superintendents—Frank L. Asbury, 
Jr., who is in charge of our weav- 
ing mills, and Olin H. Dunn, who is 
in charge of our yarn mills. L. T. 
Reagor, Jr., of our cost and en- 
gineering department, supervised 
the making of the photographs 


which, we hope, will aid the articles 
in describing our maintenance 
practices and some of the results. 

I have written in a very general 
vein, leaving to the men who wrote 
the separate articles in this assign- 
ment to tell our views and _ prac- 
tices. We have profited by writ- 
ing them, and hope they will be of 
some interest to the readers of 
COTTON. 





Maintenanee of Buildings 
By Harold M. Clark 


Superintendent, Sally B No. 1 and No. 


2 Plants 


Avondale Mills 





THE MAINTENANCE of mill buildings 
is too often neglected. Our policy 
is one of periodic inspection and then 
prompt attention to all recommended 
repairs. Each plant superintendent is 
directly responsible for the mainte 
nance of his buildings. He in turn im- 
presses on each departmental head that 
building maintenance is just as much 
a part of his job as production, quali- 
ty, ete. Every week-end either the su- 
perintendent or one of the depart- 
mental heads makes a thorough inspec- 
tion of the entire plant and seldom 
does this written report come in that 
it fails to mention some item of build- 
ing maintenance. 
In addition to these periodic checks 
by our supervisory force, we have a 


safety committee in each department 
who make an inspection every 
and quite often their reports contain 
items directly pertaining to building 
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maintenance. We also have periodic 
checks made by outside professional 
mill engineers and before this article 
is published we will have a man whose 
entire time will be devoted to assist- 
ing each superintendent in the mainte 
nance of our mills and viliages. 

The essential normal maintenance is 
taken care of by the regular mainte 
nance crews in the mills; that is, floor 
repairs, windows, doors, stairways, 
painting, etc. Jobs of such character as 
masonry, tin work, ete., we handle by 
outside crews on a contract basis. 

Our mills are all of brick-and-timber 
or brick-and-steel construction, from 
one to four stories in height. 

Drainage—Due to our locality and 


climate it is very necessary that we 
pay particular attention to drainage. 
Each mill building has correct drain- 
age both around and underneath the 


building. All old lumber, stumps, etc., 
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A thorough weekly inspection is made of all roofs to see that they are 


kept clean of all pieces 
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s of wood, accumulations of lint, waste paper, etc. 
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A view in the No. 2 weave room at Eva Jane plant, showing miudew- 
resistant paint and floor repairs running parallel to traffic. 


have been removed and adequate ven- 
tilation provided. This combination of 
requirements is very necessary for ter- 
mite control. Several years ago we had 
a group of termite exterminators in- 
spect our property and then they were 
employed to rid us of termites. Since 
that time our chemist, using an espe- 
cially prepared solution, does this 
work. 

Floors—The floors in our mills are 
of factory grade rock maple dressed 
square on edges and end-matched laid 
at a 45-degree angle to sub-floor; well 
nailed with nails made especially for 
use with hardwood. This floor usually 
lasts for years but certain sections 
such as alleys, aisles, etc., that are sub- 
jected to heavy traffic have to be re 
placed from time to time. These re- 
placements can readily be made with 
additional end-matched maple and we 
find it best to lay this repair flooring 
parallel to the flow of traffic. 

We are, at present, working toward 
a program of floor finishing which we 
believe will lengthen the life of all 
floors and give us at the same time a 
cleaner and neater looking mill. This 
finish is a hard oil paint material that 
is thoroughly absorbed into the wood. 
This finish does away with the old 
practice of manual scrubbing and sand- 
ing of floors and also eliminates haz- 
ardous accident conditions that are al- 
ways present when floors are wet. 
The amount of traffic will determine 
how often floor finish will have to be 
touched up. On our stairways we find 
it a good practice to replace worn 
treads with short pieces of rock maple 
laid at a 90-degree angle to the tread 
with nose properly rounded off. The 
carriage floors of our elevators are of 
maple and are repaired in the same 
manner as regular floors. 

Floors in our warehouses are re- 
paired with regular 4x8 flooring except 


on bottom floors. For these bottom 
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floors we are using concrete as the old 

wooden floors need repairing. 
Roofs—All of our roofs are of the 

five ply build up gravel type with 20- 





“Flashings, gutters and down- 
spouts are inspected periodically 
and kept in good working order.” 








year bond. We have very little trouble 
with these roofs but when there is a 
necessity for small repairs the follow- 
ing procedure is used: That portion to 
be repaired is cleaned down to the felt, 
care being exercised that felt is kept 
as smooth as possible and that all dust 
is removed. A layer of pitch, then a 
layer of tar paper, another application 
of pitch, and then top coating of gravel 
is applied. When a complete roofing job 
is necessary we contract for application 
of a roof and then we hold a bond 
against the proper performance of the 
roof. 


Flashings, gutters and downspouts 
are inspected periodically and kept in 
good working order. This is very im- 
portant for if they are not in good 
working condition water will damage 
the eaves, ends of roof timbers, side 
walls, and window frames and sashes. 
A member of our yard crew is assigned 
the responsibility of making a _ thor- 
ough inspection once each week of our 
roofs to see that they are kept clean of 
all pieces of wood, accumulations of 
lint, waste papers, etc. 

Painting—In our painting program 
we vary from one coat every two years 
to a coat every four years. This, of 
course, is dependent upon whether ex- 
terior or interior; and if interior, hu- 
midity and type of work being carried 
on in the department is considered. 

All exterior painting is carried out 
with the two main objectives being 
preservation and appearance. AS a gen- 
eral rule we follow a program of one 
coat every four years for this outside 
work. The main exception to this is 
where we have wooden frames and 
sashings for windows. In these particu- 
lar cases we find it economical to re- 
putty and paint at about two-year in- 
tervals. We use a special red anti-rust 
paint on all our warehouses, hose 
houses and other outside buildings ex- 


oP Ripe: 


Showing the results of the floor finishing treatment used by Avondale 


Mills. 
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cept on window sashes and eaves; on 
these we use a regular mill white. 

The variables to be considered in in- 
terior painting are so numerous that 
we find it hard to conform to a set pe- 
riod of time for painting inside our 
mills—in general we follow a program 
of high grade mill white paint with a 
dado of grey ship deck enamel. Where 
conditions of relatively high humidity 
are encountered we use a mildew re- 
sistant white. In our raw stock dye- 
house we use a dado of grey ship deck 
enamel with the balance an aluminum 
paint, 

Whenever repairs are needed on out- 
side platforms or steps leading into 
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the first floor of a mill, we are turn- 
ing entirely to eoncrete. 

With management, supervisory 
forces and employees all interested in 
our policy of building maintenance we 
believe we have a combination of ef- 
forts that are proving to be quite sat- 
isfactory. Our maintenance expendi- 
tures do not fluctuate to any great ex- 
tent from year to year. Good, clean, 
well maintained working conditions re- 
sult in a fine morale, more efficient op- 
eration, and safety, and inasmuch as 
we have many visitors during each 
year (quite a few of whom are cus- 
tomers) we believe this program is one 
of the best forms of advertising. 





Good Housekeeping and 
Maintenance of Safe Practices 


By S. F. Burt* and W. E. Williams** 


*Supt., Pell City Plant; **Supt., Birmingham Plant 
Avondale Mills 





OUR EXPERIENCE has shown that 
an effective safety program re- 
quires a well organized, continued ef- 
fort on the part of the management 
and employees and we have come to 
recognize that good clean housekeep- 
ing and safety play a large part in the 
efficient operation of a textile mill. 

Working with the management of 
each unit is a safety committee com- 
posed of one employee from each de- 
partment—selected by his overseer and 
the retiring committeeman. This com- 
mittee meets once each month, makes 
a complete survey of the plant, making 
notations of any hazardous conditions 
that should be brought to the attention 
of the superintendent. 

Our records show that a majority of 
accidents are caused by unsafe prac- 
tices on the part of the employee and 
not mechanical hazards. This type of 
accident has to be controlled by an ed- 
ucational program, 

We have a series of accident preven- 
tion signs throughout the mills (as 
noted in some of the accvinpanying 
pictures) and we also keep a record in 
each department showing the number 
of days operated without lost time. A 
record is also kept at the mill entrance 
for the entire plant. 

A good safety-conscious committee- 
man will notice unsafe practices 
among employees and call their atten- 
tion to the hazards of such practices. 
These committeemen also submit safe- 
ty suggestions to our mill publication, 
“The Avondale Sun”, which is pub- 
lished every two weeks and distributed 
to all employees. A committeeman 


serves for a period of from three to 
six months. It is the desire of the com- 
pany to have each employee eventually 
serve on the safety committee, thus fa- 
miliarizing each employee with the 
function of the safety committee. 
When a lost-time accident occurs at 
any one of our mills the superintend- 
ent of the mill writes a detailed report 
of how the accident occurred and what 
should be done toward preventing a 
Similar accident happening in the fu- 
ture, sending a copy of this report to 
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every superintendent in our group of 
mills. At the regular monthly super- 
intendents’ meeting accidents that have 
happened during the past four weeks 
are discussed in detail. The department 
that has the greater number of lost- 
time days in any month has to keep 
the White Elephant for the following 
month, This White Elephant is approx- 
imately 40 inches high and has a sign 
on it reading “This department had 
more lost time than any other depart- 
ment in the plant’. In case of no lost- 
time accidents the White Elephant is 
kept in the Superintendent’s office with 
a sign reading “No lost-time accidents 
in this plant during last month”. We 
also have signs reading “Lost Time 
Accident Occurred Here’, with a red 
arrow that we place on any machine 
that has been involved in a lost-time 
accident. These signs are left in place 
for 30 days. 

In case of an accident, regardless of 
the extent, a report is made out giving 
full details as to the occurrence. Minor 
accidents are treated at our first aid 
rooms at the mill, and at Sylacauga 
where there is a hospital operated by 
the mill all injuries are treated at the 
hospital. A record of treatment is sent 
hack into the mill by the injured em 
ployee. 

Our intensive efforts are showing re- 
sults as our experience now shows the 
frequency rate for the last six months 
of 1941 with 6,368,700 man-hours to be 
3.14 as compared against the first six 
months of 1941, with 5,525,300 man- 
hours, which was 11.77. Much credit is 
due to our insurance companies’ safety 
engineers and the Alabama Industria! 
Relations Board who have rendered us 
valuable advice and service in putting 
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“A record of accidents is kept on a board at each mill entrance.” 
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special work-bench with tool cabinets built-in for each fizer. 


our safety program across. 

Hand-in-hand with safety goes Good 
Housekeeping. We have found that by 
applying a special finish to the floors 
eliminates the necessity of scrubbing 
and this finish not only preserves the 
flooring but makes it easier to clean, 
as described in the article “Floor 
Finishing System Used by the Avon- 
dale Mills” by Mr. Hugh M. Comer, ap- 
pearing in the November 1941 issue of 
COTTON. 

The mills are equipped with either 
tile or marble toilets, and in each one 
there is a mirror and chair. We have 
a rigid program of inspection of these 
toilets and a janitor, whose duty it is 
to keep them clean and sanitary at all 
times. Conveniently located through- 
out the mills are showers equipped 
with hot and cold water for the con- 
venience of those wishing to take a 
shower after each shift. 

To eliminate congested conditions in 
the mills we have painted traffic lanes 
for through traffic, which must be kept 
open at all times for such traffic as 
roving haulers, doffers, beam haulers, 
cloth truckers and all normal stock be- 
ing moved through the mill. In addi- 
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tion to these lanes we have special 
marked-off places for storing stock in 
each department such as roving, filling, 
etc., thereby keeping the room neat and 
orderly and safer. 

We have designed a speciai work 
bench equipped with tool cabinets for 
each fixer. The tool cabinet is built in- 
to the work bench with a space avail- 
able for all the fixer’s tools, thereby 
giving him more room for working on 
top of the work bench. As most fixers 
have their own ideas about tool boxes 
we have found it best to furnish work 
benches with the cabinets in order to 
eliminate the various sizes and untidy 
appearance of tool boxes on top of 
work benches. 

All lockers and gear cabinets which 
are used for storing draft gears, twist 
gears, pick gears and supplies needed 
in making departmental changes are 
painted light green inside and are left 
open for inspection each month. All 
change gears and other supplies should 
be wiped nicely before storing in these 
lockers. (We have a standing order 
from the management that should 
these cabinets be found dirty they will 
be turned over on the spot). 
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Left, “to eliminate congested conditions we use painted traffic lanes for through traffic’. Right, a 


Note the sign. 


An inspection of the entire mill is 
made each week by one of the over- 
seers. This inspection is rotated among 
the overseers according to a set sched- 
ule, thus encouraging “good house- 
keeping” by each in his own depart- 
ment. The report shows all dirty cor- 
ners, lockers or any place that needs 
attention. One item is picked each 
week by the superintendent as a “cash 
spot’. The overseers do not know 
which item has been chosen or in 
which department it is located. If this 
item has been attended to and does 
not show on the next report the over- 
seer is awarded one dollar. If it still 
remains on the report the superintend- 
ent will tell the overseers the desig- 
nated spot was not attended to and 
the award is not made. Each week a 
new item is selected. 

Our mills make a large variety of 
yarns and fabrics; these being assigned 
to the mill set-up to make the desired 
yarn or fabric. To accommodate this 
situation, we have erected flats or bins 
so arranged that each style, pattern 
and put-up are kept separately and 
tagged to show details. In charge of 
these are order clerks, whose duty it 















































“The mills are equipped with either tile or marble toilets, and in each one there is a mirror and chair’ 
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Top left, showing method of storing bolt goods. 
gears, etc. Bottom left, stacking bales of compressed cotton with an inclined electric hoist. 
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a baling press with bolts of cloth on a skid truck. 


is to keep packed up accumulating 
stocks and apply against orders. 

The system of storage in ware- 
houses is in a like manner, styles and 
different size cases, bales or rolls are 
kept separately, these being stacked in 
rows on skids one to six high, by 
means of an electrical hoist, depend- 
ing upon the size and weight of pack- 
age. These rows are arranged so that 
the package marking faces the alley. 
This makes it very easy for the ware 
houseman in getting up a shipment as 
he is furnished with the style, yard- 
age and package number from his in- 
voice. 

Shipments of cotton received at the 
mill are sampled and weighed. These 
samples and weight sheets are sent to 
a central cotton department whose du- 
ty it is to staple and grade cotton for 
the entire group. Upon receipt of grade 
sheets from the cotton department, 
bales of specified grades and staples 
are stacked in their respective stacks, 
six to eight bales high. We find that 
this method of stacking makes it con- 
venient to get out a desired grade 
and staple for any particular mix 
This is done by means of an inclined 
electric hoist. These stackers are port- 
able and very economical to operate. 
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Top right, a cabinet for storing draft gears, twist 
Bottom right, 





Village Maintenance 


By J. E. Warren*, George Mims**, and Lee Bowles*** 
*Assistant Vice-President and Purchasing Agent; 
**Supt., LaFayette Plant; ***Supt., Stevenson Plant 
Avondale Mills 





MOST OF our houses are of standard 
construction with 
wood ceilings and wood drop 
siding. However, we have some houses 
ceiled with plaster, wall board 
and sheet rock. Also we have 
houses on which we have used asphalt 
brick siding over the drop siding. All 
of our houses are outfitted with stand- 
ard plumbing fixtures. The villages are 
lighted. All property has fire 
protection, water and sewerage. 

We have a superintendent of main 
tenance who supervises, inspects and is 


wood wood 


floors, 


Sole 


viliage 


responsible for all of our village prop 
erry. 

The maintenance superintendent gets 
requests for work to be done through 
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the mill superintendent and we think 
this is as it should be because the vil- 
lage maintenance can and pro- 
mote better working conditions. The 
lives in the house makes 
reports things 


does 
person who 
a request for 
out of order to his or her superintend- 
ent, then the superintendent instructs 
the superintendent of maintenance to 
make an estimate of 
information in hand 


issues in- 


work or 


investigate and 
With that 
the plant superintendent 
structions to do or not to do the job. 


t 


We have roofs of asphalt, asbestos, 


COST. 


and metal shingles. Most of our houses 
former roof, 


are roofed over a there- 


Y 


fore, the type of shingle used is deter- 
mined by the superintendent of main- 
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lenance by the cost per year of the 
roofing and by the house construction. 
Sometimes the weight of the shingles 
determines what is used. Most good 
asphalt shingles will last 10 to 20 years. 
Asbestos shingles will probably last 40 
years or more, but the asbestos shingles 
break rather easily during dry, hot 
weather. Metal shingles are light but 
the metal shingles should be painted 
at about four-year intervals. 

The supervisor determines how, when 
and with what to paint the outside of 
the houses and in most cases we use 
a high grade village white paint which 
is manufactured for this climate. On 
the average the houses are to be paint 
ed each fourth year, though we do have 
some houses that have been painted 
many times and to paint some of those 
houses again would not be the most 
practical thing to do. For example, at 
Birmingham we have some houses on 
which so many coats of paint have 
been applied that we find the bottom 
coat flaking or scaling off and, of 
course, that carries the new coat right 
off. To properly paint those houses 
again, all old paint should be removed. 

We experimented with asphalt brick 
style siding over the outside of one 
house, but that was so expensive, as 
was the removing of the old paint, that 
we decided to white trim and creo 
sote. All casings, corner boards and 
eaves are painted white but the main 
walls are creosoted. The job looks very 
nice and after the second application 
of creosote the old paint will be re- 
moved—anyway, the creosote gets to 
the wood where the old paint is loose. 

For the inside of our houses when 
paint is used we try to use either 
ivory, white or a light buff on che 
main walls, but for the trim we let the 
person who lives in the house do the 
deciding as far as possible. The per- 
sons living in the house may have very 
definite ideas about the colors they 
like to look at and then we know the 
inside paint job depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the persons living in the 
house. 

At our carpenter shop we store all 
the supplies used by the carpenters. At 
the mill supply room we store those 





Portion of a cypress curtain wall 
grooved to brick design on a village 
house. 


repair parts which will be used by the 
village plumbers and electricians. We 
try to have only one of the standard 
brands of plumbing in our houses. 

We do not keep a ecard system on 
each house but we do keep a record of 
any work done at a house. To keep 
the record we simply invoice each job 
to each house and the invoice shows 
exactly what material was used and 
how many hours of labor were re- 
quired. Each item of material is prop- 
erly priced and extensions made. The 
labor is priced and extensions made. 
The total is the cost of the job. That 
is an invoice and is filed. Each week 
our total village maintenance labor 
must be accounted for by individual 
invoices. Also, the supplies are prop- 
erly inventoried and the books are to 
balance at the inventory-taking peri- 
ods. We think we account for all the 
materials and the labor used in the 
village maintenance here. 

It so happens that our village houses 
at Birmingham and at Pell City are 
so located that the natural gas lines 
are close and we therefore have avail- 
able at these two places gas for heat- 
ing if the people who live in the houses 
wish to use gas for heating. We do 
not pay for the gas but we did have 
the gas connections made so the renter 
of the house could choose his or her 








“For house steps up to four, use concrete (left). For four and above 
use 100 per cent heart pine (right).”’ 
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method of heating. 

Our carpenter shop at Sylacauga is 
quite some distance from the mill yard 
and for that reason we had installed 
in the Sylacauga carpenter shop a 
time clock so that no carpenter would 
have to walk to the mill yard to reg- 
ister in and out for work. The time 
clock at the shop also saves the time 
that would be used in getting to and 
from a clock located in the mill yard. 

At today’s costs for labor and mate 
rial and the low rental rate the main- 
tenance is a problem. Below we will 
try to put down some of the details 
of our village maintenance procedure: 

1. Proper drainage (both ground and 
roof).—There must be adequate drain- 
age of the grounds surrounding and 
under each house as well as roof 
drainage. Check and keep open the val- 
leys, gutters, downspouts and sewerage. 

2. Ventilation.—Get shrubbery set 
far enough from buildings to allow 
ventilation. Provide for ventilation un- 
der the house. This will reduce rot and 
termite damage. 

3. Cleanliness.—Keep grounds under 
houses clean. Do not have old paper 
or wood under houses for either will 
tend to invite termites. 


4. Plumbing.—Get all pipe well in 
ground. Wrap riser pipes. The curtain 
wall should be well kept and while 
ventilation must be had the plumbing 
must be protected from cold and the 
house should be comfortable during 
winter months. Use brick, but if not 
brick then use all heart pine or cypress 
and do not quite touch dirt at bottom 
of curtain wall if wood is used. If not 
able to get all heart pine, then creo- 
sote treat. 

5. Foundations.—(And this has to do 
with that part above the brick walls 
or piers.) Use only all heart pine for 
all work up to sub-flooring. For out- 
side floors use all heart flooring. Put 
down in full length pieces only. Joint- 
ed flooring tends to cause decay at 
joints. For all tongue and groove, paint 
well before using. 

6. Doorsteps.—For steps up to four, 
use concrete. For four and above use 
100 per cent heart pine. Cut and paint 
all materials at carpenter shop. This 
keeps down cost and saves material. 

7. Paint. — Outside floors should be 
painted immediately when put down, 
using a good grade ship and deck 
paint; for side walls, casting or other 
exposed wood, paint each four years 
with a high grade village paint. (We 
use white because that is a one-time 
over job and the white looks good.) 
Life of paint depends on grade of ma- 
terial used and on climatic conditions. 
We paint our screen frames white along 
with the side walls. Watch metal close- 
ly and keep from rusting by treatment 
with anti-rust paint. (When installing 
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Left, showing the grain in heart pine lumber for village house use. 


grooves well before using.” 


valleys paint on both sides before us- 
ing.) Keep gutters painted on inside. 

8S. Roof.—This should be determined 
to a great extent by the construction 
and further life of the building, but for 
most purposes a good grade medium 
weight asphalt shingle will last 10 to 
15 years. Asbestos or slate will last but 
the cost per square is higher. How- 
ever, if asbestos roofing is used, then 
we prefer copper flashing and copper 
valleys. 

9. Inside of houses.— Of course, 
plastered houses are preferred, but 
where houses have been ceiled with 
wood a good program is to felt and 
paper over the wood ceiling. Felt and 
paper will add to the comfort of the 
wood house more than will paint be- 
cause the rooms will be warmer in cold 
weather; therefore, less fuel will be 
requisitioned. Keep floors painted so 
there will be no reason for scrubbing. 
Floors will be damaged if scrubbed. 

10. General.— Flues and chimneys 
should be kept in good repair to keep 
fire losses to a minimum. Build all 
flues from ground up, brick flat. Check 
wiring. When putting in wire run it 
in conduit. Do not have untaped wire 


joints. (Solder and tape.) Be sure 
wire is of correct size to carry the 
load. Make inspections by schedule. 


See that there are no water leaks. Keep 
plumbing in good repair. Check cut- 
offs and drains to avoid freezes. Keep 
the vards as clean as possible. 

At each of our mill villages we have 
a crew which goes about collecting gar- 
bage and burns it. At the larger vil- 
lages the equipment consists of a 
truck, but for the smaller villages we 
use a mule and the gar- 
bage is burned at designated 
point on our property, but away from 
the villages. 


wagon. All 
some 


One day in each week we _ send 
through our villages a truck which 
collects paper which we bring back 


and bale for re-sale by Boy Scouts or 


any other civic organization. 

We rake up all 
around the mill and in 
first, to reduce the fire 
second, to be used for 
live-stock or for compost which we use 
for fertilizer. 

We have in operation now a program 
of paving all our 
next two years—provided, of course, 
we do not have to slow down because 


ePLC.. 
the villages: 
hazard. 


Straw, leaves, 
and, 


bedding down 


streets within the 


Right, “paint all tongues and 


of the war or some other cause. 

At each mill we have a program 
of loaning money to our employees who 
purchase lands and build 
their own. Often a person 
will have a large part of the money 
necessary, but in order to see that the 
man does not over-pay for property we 
have a competent man who will go with 
the party wanting to buy the home and 
appraise that property. 


wish to 


houses of 





Maintenanee of 
Mill Machinery 


By J. H. Canady*, Vincent A. Mims**, 
H. F. Roberts***, and L. T. Reagor, Jr.* *** 


*Supt., Catherine Plant; **Supt., Sycamore Plant; 
“**Supt., Eva Jane Plant; ****Engineering Department 
Avondale Mills 





THE 

maintenance is 
overseers who know 
each machine in their 
partments. The overseer should be able 
to supervise and be willing to pass his 
knowledge on to his assistants. He 
should select his second hands, section 


FIRST STEP toward machinery 
having capable 
and understand 
respective de- 


men, and oilers with care. These men 
should be men who have proven them- 
selves worthy and dependable and 
properly trained. 

Where vocational training is being 


taught, as some mills do, the overseer 


should encourage his help to attend 
these and be 
time to show or explain any question 
that they might have. This will be 
time well spent. 

Proper lubrication is essential to the 
life of machinery. There should be an 
type of 


classes willing to take 


oiling schedule for each ma- 
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chine and this should be posted in the 

proper department. 
Another important 

ery maintenance is cleanliness and good 


item in machin- 


$y training operators to 
it will in 


housekeeping. 
take pride in the machinery 
turn cause section men and other help 
to have more pride in their work. This 
will make the job attractive to the best 
type of help. 

Opening and Picker Maintenance: We 
have a system of overhauling the open- 
ing and picker machinery at least once 
each year, and a record, kept by the 
overseer, of all the new parts put on 
the time of the over- 


done by the 


the machinery at 
hauling. This is usually 
that is set up to do 
Of course, in small 


overhauling crew 
all the overhauling. 
mills where this is not warranted, this 


work should be done by the head sec- 
tion man. If this work is to be done 
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Pell City, Alabama, 
Dec. 8, 1941. 


General Office: 


The Overseers' Meeting was held on the above date in 
Mr. Burt's office and it was agreed by the different 
Overseers that the following things will have their 
special attention for the next two weeks: 


CARDING DEPARTMENT —- MR, J, L. GANN 





We will fix all comb boxes to stop rattling. © 


SPINNING DEPARTMENT — MR, A, D,. MOORE 


We will replace all worn or crooked rollers, to prevent 
chopped filling. c¢ 


SPOOLING DEPARTMENT 


BEAMING AND SLASHING DEPT, — MR, L. RK. THORNBURG 


We will clean and wash traveler blowers and clean out 
under Spoolers. 





We will blow off Beaming Frames at the end of each shift, 
to help prevent lint buttons on yarn. 


DYEING DEPARTMENT - MR, T. G, MUNGALL 


We will pull the cage in boiling box and clean out the 
box thoroughly. 


WEAVING DEPARTMENT - MR, H. G, WILSON 


We are going to put on our new filling forks in the next two 
weeks, 


IN N PAR - WIN 


Will check all Folders for worn parts, and will check all 
bearings. 


—_ Ieee" 

















A record of what the overseers in one Avondale plant agreed to devote 


special attention to during the next two weeks. 








by the overhauling crew, it is a good 
idea to have the section man work 
with this crew in doing the work, as 


Wherever the job load permits, the sec- 
tion man should do the oiling to insure 
properly oiled machines. 


and beater settings. This report is kept 
by the overseer and a copy of it given 
to each section man. A record is kept of 
all new belting that is put on the ma- 
chinery as to the number of the ma- 
chine, the make of the belt and the 
date of the installation. When a new 
screen, beater or apron is installed, a 
record is also kept on this. 

By making this check, it gives the 
overseer an idea of the parts and sup- 
plies that he should have on hand to 
keep the machinery from losing produc’ 
tion after a part is worn out. The sec- 
tion man is well instructed as to the 
care of the belting and never allows 
a belt to be cut without the use of a 
square. 

Carding Maintenance: The cards are 
gone over once each year; screen 
cleaned and polished, all worn parts, 
such as feed rolls, bearings, licker-in 
bearings, and all other parts replaced. 
Comb boxes are taken down and wash- 
ed out and new oil added at least once 
every two years. The lickers-in, cylin- 
ders and doffer clothing are given a 
close inspection periodically, while 
grinding. 

When a licker-in is found to be in 
bad condition, it is taken out and re- 
sharpened and if necessary, re-covered. 
All oiling is done by the card grinders. 

In some mills there is a head card 
grinder who does the setting or inspects 
the setting of all cards before they are 
started up. This is a good system as 
no two parties use the same method in 
setting up cards. A record is kept by 
the overseer as to the date that cards 
are re-clothed. This record is also 
painted on the cards as to the make 
of clothing used and the month and 





he is familiar wth the parts that are Each week a certain number of ma- year installed. This gives a permanent 
likely to give him the most trouble. chines are inspected by the overseer record in case the overseer’s record is 
Since this is his regular job, he will see or second hand, as to the condition of lost. 

that the work is done satisfactory. gears, bearings, belts, screens, beaters, A record is also kept of all the belt- 








Left, a useful maintenance procedure—polishing a spinning ring. Right, turning down a built-up sand 
roll in the machine shop. : 
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ing, screens and lickers-in, when in- 
stalled. 

Fly Frame Maintenance: Fly frames 
are given a general overhauling once 
each year, and lined and leveled; and 
all worn gears and bearings replaced, 
flyers re-worked and balanced, and 
when necessary, bolsters re-bushed and 
spindles re-worked by turning the spin- 
dies around. Steel rolls are inspected 
for loose joints and bad rolls. Top rolls 
are oiled by the frame operator. The 
section man inspects and reports to 
the overseer as to whether or not all 
the ru!ls have been oiled. It is the duty 
of the section man to oil these ma- 
chines, except for. top rolls. 

The overseer or second hand also in- 
spects these frames each week for worn 
parts and a record is kept on file of 
this inspection. All roving boxes are 
equipped with ball-bearings and rubber- 
tired casters to Save wear and tear 
on the floors. 

Spinning Maintenance: Spinning 
maintenance is accomplished by peri- 
odical checking of every part of the 
frame. All overhauling is done by men 
who are experts at their trade and 
their job is well supervised as good 
material can be wasted on a job that 
is not put up right. 

Spindles and bolsters should receive 
every care and attention as the life of 
the rings, travelers and the running 
of the work is dependent upon it. 

Spindles are plumbed as often as 
necessary. To assure a perfect plumb 
job, we find that the spindle speed 
should be stepped up certain extent be- 
fore plumbing. This will show all bad 
bolsters and shaking spindles, besides 
giving a much better job when the 


speed is reduced back to operating 
speed. 
All rolls are cleaned often enough 


to keep the job in good shape and free 
from choked roll stands. How often 
this should be done depends upon the 
type of work run and the hours of op- 
eration, 

Each section man is held personally 
responsible for the maintenance of the 
frames on his job. It is his duty to 
keep his frames at the highest peak 
of operating efficiency, and to look for 
things that will give trouble and elim- 
inate them before they do give trouble. 

Maintenance of Looms When Warp 
Is Out: This is the time to clean and 
oil the loom thoroughly. The fixer 
should check and make the necessary 
repairs and adjustments with the idea 
of putting the loom in good shape to 
run the next warp out without any in- 
terruption. 

The following chart was prepared 
for the E Model Draper loom, and each 
fixer given one. This has proven very 
successful in our plants. With a few 
minor changes this chart can be used 
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“A record is painted on the side of the card showing the make of cloth- 
ing and the date installed.” 


for any other model or make of loom. 


EE Model Draper 


All loom fixers are required to check all 

looms when warp is out. See that the loom 

is set to the following specifications: 

1. Put loom in gear; be sure the crank 
shaft gear and the cam shaft gear are 
deep enough in mesh but not deep 
enough to ride. 


2. Rocker shaft; see that the bushings in 
the rocker shaft bearings are tight. Then 
see that the rocker shaft is tight. 

3. Sword; check all bolts and set screws 


and be sure none are loose. Also be sure 
the swords are tight. 

4. Center Lay; there is a groove in the 
center of breast beam and a groove in 
the center of the lay. These two grooves 
should be directly opposite each other. 

5. Pick Motion; see that the reed is 8%” 
from breast beam with loom on front 
center. Then have 4%” play in lug strap 
with loom on front center. Put reed 
(10%”) (Top Center) from breast 
beam to set pick cams. See that dowel 


pins are in both ends of breast beam 
and tight. 
6. Protection Rod: see that both daggers 


clear the frog steel at the same time. 
See that neither dagger is dragging on 
frog with shuttle out of box. Pull lay 
forward with shuttle out of box until 
daggers contact and tighten the frogs 
The frogs should be packed so that 
they will stop the lay 244” from fell of 
cloth. 

7. Boxing Shuttle: see that the daggers 
will clear frog steels when the base of 
the shuttle knurl passes the end of the 
box plate on lever end. 

8. Bristle in shuttle; see that the shuttle 
has two strips of fur. Put one in top 
from the feeler slot to back of shuttl 
eye. Put one full length in the back on 
the bottom edge. Be sure two bristles 
lay lightly across front tip of quill. 

9. Regulate power; take all power of loom 
that is practical to run satisfactory. 

10. Pickers; see that both pickers are in 
good condition and parallel. 

11. Check strap; put shuttle all way in box, 
with check board slot *4” toward loom 
Tighten, leaving 4” space between back 
of picker stick and check strap. 

12. Set and time harness: have bottom 
shade clear race board 1/32” all the way 
across. Time the harness so they will be 
level 2%,” from fell of cloth. 


Care of Harness and Reeds: The care 
of harness and reed is of vital impor- 
tance. Every time a pattern is carried 
back to drawing-in or tying-in 
it is thoroughly cleaned, and the reed 
inspected for any defects. It is here 
that bent dents are straightened and 
the fitness of the reed for further use 
determined, The harness are checked 
for worn screws, harness hooks, and 
bad slats. Any of these found worn 


room 
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too mueh are replaced. The heddle bar 
is sprayed with a light oil to make the 
heddle work freely. This is done by 
hanging the pattern in a box. The lint 
is blown off, then the oil is sprayed on 
and then the excessive oil blown off 
with an air hose. 

In storing our reeds we have a cab 
inet in which we can put a reed in or 
take it out without dragging it 
the next reed. 

Care of Shuttles: When 
loom the 


over 


putting a 
first thing 
take 


backs and fronts and binders 


new shuttle in a 
to do is strip the boxes, that is, 
off box 
Then examine race board and replace 
if worn excessively. Whether the race 
board is replaced with a new one or 
not it is necessary to square the reed 
with the After 
the reed, lay-ends 
race board. bevel off front 
of back box polish with 
fine emery cloth, put on box backs and 


race board. squaring 


line the with the 
Next, 


¥%-inech 


end 
and 
line with the reed. Put in new or re 
eover binders if See that the 
swords, rocker shafts, and bearings are 
tight, 
crank 


needed. 


in good condition and and the 
lay centered. The 
be good without loose play. 

The parallel foot 
condition and set at 
the parallel shoe. Replace the parallel 
plug if it is worn. Check the parallel 


arms should 


should be in good 


right angles with 


spring and shell to be sure they are 
all right and working freely. Examine 
the picker sticks being sure they are 
straight and in If the 
pickers are worn put on ones 
Parallel the pickers. Adjust the stroke 
and set the loom to pick from top cen- 
ter. After the has been done 
then set the transfer. 

Maintenance of Automatic Spooler: 
It is a good practice to check the fol 


good eondition. 


new 


above 


lowing points weekly: 
Clean thoroughly all cheese cones and 
pack those that are apparently dry 
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“In storing our reeds in these cabinets, we can put a reed in or take 
it out without dragging it over the next one.” 


with good grease. 

Check oil wells to insure a full gauge 
and no leaks. 

Check all bearings for cleanliness 
and fresh grease. 

See that cleaning system is thorough- 
ly cleaned to insure the best efficiency. 

Clean all thread laps from under car- 
riage and bobbin pockets to lessen fire 
hazards and unnecessary friction. 

Use squirt can with gas to clean ex- 
panding spindles; this insures free ac- 
tion and lessens the danger of damage 
to spinning bobbin bushings. 

Knotters should be removed from 
traveler and given a minute check on 
bench to see that all parts have been 
well oiled and timed; also to see that 
no parts are unduly worn. 

Blower system should be dismantled 
every two weeks and all conveyor and 
zuction tubes washed thoroughly with 
gas for the automatic function of the 
spooler rests entirely upon this system. 
Travelers should be checked every two 
weeks for alignment. Should this unit 
be neglected one side will lag behind 
the other because of a locked wheel or 
loose frame part, lint on track, ete. 
There is also danger of snick plates 
being damaged or broken off. 

Maintenance of High-Speed Warping 
Machinery: Oil warpers once daily. 
Clean and oil thoroughly each 8 hours. 
Be constantly on the alert for untrue 
or loose headed beams; they may jump 
or vibrate and shake the warper to 
pieces and also damage the measuring 
motion. 

Check stop motions weekly to see 
that all terminals are clean and tight, 
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also that drop wires are working prop- 
erly. Have a special rack for combs 
when not in use. Keep combs clean 
so that they will expand evenly. 
Maintenance of Beam Dyeing Ma- 
chinery: Check pressure on each ma- 
chine daily. Have pressure gauges piped 
a good distance away and well above 
the machine and mounted on wall or 
column. This is found to be successful 
for two reasons. First, mounting the 
gauges on a solid foundation where 
there are no vibrations causes the 
gauge to last longer and record the true 
pressure at all times. Placing it above 
the machine lessens the danger of hot, 








strong liquid getting to it, causing 
it to get stopped up. Use brine in- 
stead of dry salt. The latter has 
sand and other insoluble impurities in 
it that will cut valve seats out quick- 
ly. Check each week the way valves 
are being handled. Steam valves especi- 
ally, if allowed to leak slightly, will 
soon groove beyond repair and if they 
are closed too tight the seats will also 
become damaged. Have pumps lubricat- 
ed daily. Pumps should not be allowed 
to leak around packing glands because 
this liquid is strong with chemicals and 
usually at 200 degrees F and will 
quickly cut grooves in the shaft Then 
it is necessary to replace shaft with a 
new one in order to Stop such leaks. 

Maintenance of Dry Cans: Each time 
a different size mix is used on a dif- 
ferent kind of cloth the size tank and 
size box, as well as the cans, are wash- 
ed. 


The squeeze roll is raised clear of 
the bottom roll when cans are not run- 
ning; when running the weight on the 
roller should be even. The squeeze rolls 
are checked to see if anything is stuck 
to the roll that might cause damage to 
the cloth. 


Never use ends of bearings or steam 
joints for a ladder, for this will cause 
steam leaks. 

The ball-bearings on cans are olled 
once each week. 

The Reeves drives are greased once 
every two weeks, 

All steam leaks are repaired imme- 
diately. 

Once each month all valves are 
checked to see if any are leaking. 

Dry cans with cloth on them should 
not be stopped longer than necessary. 

Maintenance of Samforizer: Sprays 
should be kept even at all times. 

Shoes are placed in the backward 


Po ° 
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Straightening the teeth on a licker-in. 
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Left, a view of an Avondale spinning room. 


Note fluorescent lighting, traveling overhead cleaners, 


and method of stacking roving on the creels. Right, two of the Avondale Sanforizing machines. 


position when machine is stopped. 

Blankets are checked each shift to 
be sure there is no slipping. 

All hot bearings are greased once 
each week. 

Cl'p expands are cleaned out each 
week and worn springs replaced. 

Blankets should be very slack when 
machine is not running. 

Oil in gear boxes is changed at least 
once a year. 

When preparing to start a machine, 
all electric switches are checked before 
heating the cylinders. 

Rubber feed rolls are checked week- 
ly to see that they do not get together. 

A sanforizing machine should be 
cleaned daily. 

When changing blankets the blanket 
drying cylinder is checked to see that 
the correct tension is applied to the 
clutch. 

Never use more tension on a blanket 
than is necessary as this will shorten 
its life. 

Care of Slasher: Maintenance of the 
Slasher calls for a regular check-up 
from creel to press roll. 

Every time a set is run out the floor 
under the creel and front end is thor- 
oughly cleaned and the bearings are 
oiled each day. 

Each week the following are inspect- 
ed: 

Condition of belts; covering on cal- 
ender roll; friction—dirty or slipping; 
exhaust fans—working properly; press 
rolls—to see if level and not rough; 
size box—leaking, dirty or coil out of 
position; squeeze rolls—set over center 
of bottom roll. 

Each month check the following: 

Bearings—worn; cylinders — leaking 
or not in line; head end—gears worn; 
lease rods—bent, dents or grooves; im- 
mersion roll—not level, Jeaking or bear- 
ings worn. 

Gauges or controls are inspected 
each month to make sure they are 
working freely; if not, a large repair 


bill is necessary to put them back in 
working condition. 

Our engineering department functions 
in connection with maintenance in a 
two-fold manner. It is very closely re- 
lated to the cost department, keeping 
them informed of all changes of speeds, 
drafts, job loads, and conditions 
throughout our mills, which might in 
any way affect the cost per pound of 
finished goods. Its second function is 
to keep the general superintendent, su- 
perintendents, and overseers fully in- 
formed of all actual operating condi- 
tions in their respective mills. 

All speeds are taken in each mill at 
least every three months. Information 
we compile for various types of ma- 
chinery is as follows: 

On pickers we record the revolutions 
per minute of each beater, fan, and 
feed roll; with this information we cal- 
culate the beats per inch received by 
the cotton. The beats per inch will of 
course vary with staple and grade of 
cotton being run. 


In the card room the revolutions per 
minute of doffer, cylinder, and licker- 
in, the weight of laps, grain sliver pro 
duced, type material being run, and 
production gear are all noted. 

On fly frames and spinning frames, 
the front roll, jack shaft or cylinder, 
hank roving run, yarn count produced, 
twist constant, twist gear, and the 
number and type of frame are taken. 
In the weave room, picks per minute, 
size, and type of loom are recorded 

After the speeds of a mill have been 
taken they are then typed and a re 
cap of the card room, spinning room, 
weave room, etc., is made. The purpose 
of this recap is to compare the aver 
age speed of all machines on a similar 
product with our standard. After a 
careful two-year study of conditions, 
products made, type, and age of machin- 
ery, we have arrived at standard speeds 
for all of our equipment. In the spin- 
ning room, for example, we may have 
30 frames running on 20s warp. Our 
recap sheet for the spinning will show 





Showing centralized lubrication on a spinning frame. 
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the frame of 20s running at the lowest 
speed, the one running at the highest, 
and the average speed of all 30 frames 
compared to our Avondale standard for 
20s warp. A copy of all speeds and re- 
caps is sent to the cost department, 
general superintendent, superintendent, 
and overseers. Aj] original copies are 
kept on file in the engineering depart- 
ment for future reference. 

On proposed changes of speeds, the 
engineering department is consulted 
and careful inspections are made of all 
conditions relative to the change. When 
questions arise regarding the job loads; 
time studies and.machinery efficiency 


tests are conducted. This department 
also makes all ends down, loom stops, 
machinery efficiency, waste, and per 
cent of production tests throughout our 
11 mills. 

Our engineering personnel consists 
of from six to eight men, half of whom 
are college graduates in textile engi- 
neering, the other half are exception- 
ally promising young men chosen from 
our mills. It is our policy for these men 
to work for one year in this depart- 
ment and then, having proved satisfac- 
tory, to be transferred to jobs which 
will eventually lead to supervisory po- 
sitions in Avondale Mills, 





A recently-established function of 
this department is to make photographs 
of any irregular conditions noted dur- 
ing inspections. The subjects of these 
pictures cover a wide range and include 
such things as bobbins or bottles on 
the floor, ete., and any unsafe or un- 
economical or inefficient condition any- 
where. These pictures are used with 
great effectiveness in calling the irreg- 
ular condition to the attention of the 
party responsible for the condition and 
its correction. This is a forceful indis- 
putable and psychologically effective 
way of reporting such conditions; “one 
picture is worth 10,000 words”. 





The Avondale Researeh 





Views in the Avondale central research and testing laboratory. 
right, the picker lap tester, the sliver tester, and yarn tester. 
Bottom right, various forms of yarn testing. 


chemical section. 


THE AVONDALE MILLS laboratory 
contains two departments, chemical 
and physical, the function of which are 
very different but each rendering a 
service of importance 
The physical department, as its name 
implies, deals primarily with the physi- 
cal properties of the material manufac- 
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By 0. G. Edwards 


Director of Research and Chief Chemist, 


and Testing Laboratory 








tured, beginning with the picker room 
and continuing on through each suc- 
cessive process until the finished prod- 
uct is obtained. Each step in manufac- 
turing is careffilly analyzed, inspected, 
weighed and measured, using skilled 
laboratory technicians with precision 
instruments. 


Top left using the grain scales. 
Bottom left, using the microscope in the 


Avondale Mills 
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The function of the chemical depart- 
ment is to analyze each and every 
chemical purchased, such as starches, 
size compounds, leathers, oils pene- 
trants, and finishing materials, also to 
keep a very close check on the use of 
these materials during processing 
throughout the various plants. 
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A large card room with automatic self-cleaning atomizers and automatic humidity control. 





Maintenance of Humidifiers 


and Compressors 
By W. A. Turner 


Manager, Alexander City Plant 
Avondale Mills 





IN RECENT YEARS the installation 

of high speed and long draft ma- 
chinery has proved the necessity of in- 
creased controlled humidity. 

Included in a modernization pro- 
gram, recently completed, was the re- 
vamping of humidifiers, installation of 
humidity control, and re-working and 
re-locating compressors supplying air 
to atomizers. Realizing that a lack of 
regular maintenance and inspection for 
this equipment would prove the in- 
vestment lost, we outline methods of 
inspection and maintenance. 

In a card room of 70,000 square feet 
containing 222 ecards, 280 drawing de 
liveries and 47 super-draft filling 
frames, drafting up to 25, there are 
310 15-pound automatic self-cleaning 
atomizers, regulated by 10 automatic 
humidity controls. 

The spinning room, with 58,000 
square feet, is supplied by 424 atomiz- 
ers and these are regulated with 9 au- 
tomatic controls. 

Over 3 Barber-Colman automatic 
spoolers and 4 Barber-Colman high 
speed warpers there are 41 atomizers 
with one control. 

Three warp tying-in machines are 
supplied by 8 15-pound atomizers 
which are located 8 feet to the rear 
of the.machines. 


In the weave room 88 high duty hu- 
midifiers with 7 controls serve 64,000 
square feet of floor space. 

Throughout the plant all atomizers 
on the west side of the plant are regu- 
lated by a control located on the west 
side. Likewise, atomizers located on 


. the east side are regulated by a con- 


trol on the east side. In this way a 








constant relative humidity is main- 
tained during morning and 
hours, thereby eliminating 


draft and tension gears. We have ex- 


afternoon 
changing 
perienced operating three months 
without requiring a change of draft or 
tension gears in the card room. 

For atomizers and high-duty heads 
to function efficiently a rigid cleaning 
program has to be set up and carried 
out. The atomizers are brushed off one 
time each 24 hours. The air lines are 
opened each 8 hours to free the air of 
oil or water which forms in the pipes. 
The atomizers are never dismantled in 
the departments. When the heads fail 
to operate they are carried to the ma- 
chine shop where a trained person is 


in charge of repairing or replacing 





“Compressors should be in a clean, light room with ample space from 


a’? 


walls and other machines .. . 
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A filter which reclaims exhaust- 
ed air from Barber-Colman spool- 
ers. 


needed parts. Every 48 hours the con- 
tro] boxes are cleaned inside with soft 
feathers to prevent damage of control 
skins. 

To assure perfect operation of atom- 
izers, the strainers in the individual 
nozzles are replaced twice each year. 
Further cleaning of the air is done by 
filters placed on each main air line. 
The filter stone is removed each month 
for cleaning. 

A definite cleaning and maintenance 
schedule is also carried out for high- 
duty humidifiers which are located 
only in the weaving departments. One 
man is in charge of cleaning and re- 
pairing these heads on each shift. His 
duties are: 

Clean inside and outside of every 
humidifier one time each week, remov- 
ing strainers for cleaning, drain and 
refill return tank each 40 hours, Each 
week-end the gravel is removed from 
the filter tank and the walls and 
strainers are scrubbed. 

Effective methods are in use to re- 
claim moistened air, such as filters on 
individual pickers which return air 
immediately to the department in- 
stead of blowing it into a dust house 
or cellar. 

Filters are in use on Barber-Colman 
spoolers, shear machines and brushers. 
To maintain constant humidity these 
machines help—for economy they are 
essential. 

Supplying air to 820 atomizers are 3 
compressors, two sizes, 17x10 and 
18x14; all with an operating pressure 
of 40 pounds. Total horse-power driv- 
ing these machines is 250. 

To efficiently operate and care for 
compressors proper installation is es- 
sential. If this primary work is cor- 
rectly done, the problems of operation 
and cost of upkeep will be materially 
reduced. 
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Compressors should be in a clean 
light room with ample space from 
walls and other machines to permit 
ready removal of parts and to provide 
easy access for inspection and clean- 
ing. To gain the advantages of cool in- 
take air, the intake point should be on 
the outside of the building. 

The compressors should have clean 
cool water circulating through them at 
all times. We have set up a sight feed 
line in order that the operator can see 
and feel the water that circulates 
through the compressor. 

The amount of oil which feeds from 
a sight lubricator varies; 3 drops per 


minute in cool weather and 5 drops ip 
hot weather. 

Every week-end the pump man 
checks to make sure all connecting 
rods and cross-heads are neither too 
loose nor too tight. These parts can 
wear and still not heat due to the 
amount of oil in the crankcase. 

The cut-outs are cleaned each 24 
hours and checked every 4 hours to 
make sure all are operating correctly. 

All motors are operating on pivoted 
motor bases and brooms are kept over 
outside of belts at all times. Inside the 
belts are wiped each 24 hours and belt 
dressing is applied each two weeks. 





Maintenance of Power and 
Electrical Equipment 


By C. W. Wright* and French Whitten** 
*Chief Engineer; **Master Mechanic, Pell City Plant 
Avondale Mills 





THE MAINTENANCE and operation 

of power equipment is under the 
supervision of the master mechanic at 
each mill. Electric energy is purchased 
for the power requirements. 

Those mills with finishing and dye- 
ing machines that require steam are 
equipped with boilers in service the en- 
tire year. At each of these mills water 
tube boilers are used with pulverized 
fuel. The furnaces are all of mono- 
lithic construction and where used at 
a high rating the furnace walls are 
air-cooled. As in most cases where 
steam is used in process ; 
work of this kind, the 
load is very irregular 
and instantaneous. de- 
mands make maintain- 
ing a uniform pressure 
difficult. With pulveriz- 
ed fuel this condition 
has been met very satis- 
factorily. 

A semi-monthly clean- 
ing and inspection of 
furnaces, baffles, and 
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The boilers at the 
Alexander City plant. 
Air-cooled furnaces 
and fuel pulverizers 
are used, 
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gas passages is carried out. At this time 
minor repairs are made. All of this 
work is done by the local crew. Inter- 
nal inspections are made twice yearly 
and once each year all tubes are turbin- 
ed. At one plant a close check over a 
six-months period showed an average 
evaporation of 10.6 pounds of water 
per pound of coal fired. The load on 
this boiler varied from 75 to 200 per 
cent rating. 

All available condensate is returned 
to a heater where with the makeup 
water it is used for boiler feed. At two 
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A portion of the electrical switch- 
board at the Alexander City plant. 


of the mills there have recently been 
installed deaerating heaters in connec- 
tion with which a steam turbine driven 
centrifugal pump is used for boiler 
feed water. The exhaust from the tur- 
bine goes directly into the heater, this 
with the condensate returns brings the 
water to the desired temperature, with 
a small amount of live steam added. 

A daily record is kept of the boiler 
performance. Combustion instruments, 
draft control, etc., are checked periodi- 
cally with a portable flue gas analyz- 
ing outfit and any errors are corrected. 
No mechanical equipment for handling 
coal or ashes is used as the size of 
plants do not justify it. Only one man 
is used per shift for handling coal and 
tending the boilers. 

Air compressors are mostly low-pres- 
sure used exclusively for humidifiers, 
however, each mill has enough high- 
pressure air available for cleaning pur- 
poses. At some of the mills the dis- 
charged cooling water from the com- 
pressors and after-coolers is collected 
into a tank and is pumped into the 
service system at a point where the 
supply to the water tanks supplying 
humidifiers in the mill is taken off; by 
using this slightly warm water the 
sweating of pipes and tanks inside the 
mill is stopped. A monthly written re- 
port is made on the general condition 
of compressors, tanks, ete. It is re- 
quired that each safety valve be tested 
at this time. 

The frequency with which electrical 
equipment should be given attention 
will vary somewhat, depending upon 
the design of equipment, the service, 
the operating condition and the loca- 
tion. Motors, compensators, magnetic 
switches, air and oil circuit breakers 
must have regular attention if they are 
to perform their duty properly and effi- 
ciently. 

Motors. The windings, commutator, 
ete., are kept clean. Open type motors 
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in dusty places are blown out weekly. 
A clean motor operates cooler, there- 
fore is less likely to break down. The 
winding or the insulation on the wind- 
ings determine the life of a motor. The 
windings are kept clean and the venti- 
lating ducts open so that the motor 
may run cooler. Motors are oiled regu- 
larly and carefully. The ring-oiled 
sleeve bearing motors, under normal 
operation, are inspected weekly—oiled 
if necessary, but are not over-oiled. 
There is almost as much danger from 
over-oiling a motor as from under-oi! 
ing. If over-oiled, the excess oil is 
wasted, and it will go out the end o: 
bearings and get on the winding caus- 
ing rapid destruction of the insulation. 
A lack of oil will result in burned-out 
bearings and windings, ete. Bearings 
on ball-bearing motors do not require 
as frequent inspections; every 6 to 12 
months is sufficient under normal op 
erating conditions. 

searings are examined regularly to 
see if oil rings turn freely. Excessive 
end play is noted, the condition of oil 
drain is checked and refilled with fresh 
oil occasionally. Checking air gap will 
determine the bearing wear. 

The brushes and commutators are 
inspected periodically. The commutator 
should be kept smooth and brushes 
seated properly to prevent arcing. Arc- 
ing at brushes causes excessive wear 
on brushes and pitting of the commu- 
tator. 

Ground connections on all electrical 
equipment are inspected regularly und 
kept in good condition. This should be 
in red letters in every electrical main- 
tenance man’s note book. Good ground 
connection is essential to the safety of 
employees. 

Control equipment. This is kept 
clean and gone over regularly to see 
that contacts are smooth. Burned con- 








Cleaning the interior of a boiler 
furnace. (Note that workman has 
removed, for the picture, the respi- 
rator required on this work.) 


tacts are renewed or filed down to 
good surface; oil is kept to the proper 
level and in good condition. Dirt is not 
allowed to accumulate on bushings and 
terminals. Electrical and mechanical 
connections are kept tight. Overload 
devices on all control equipment are 
checked, oil dash pots should work 
freely, heater coils for thermal over- 
load relays should be of proper size. 
Properly maintained overload devices 
protect equipment against extensive 
damage and interruption—this is the 
purpose of these devices. 

All wiring should be of the proper 
capacity and kept in good condition at 
all times—and is checked occasionally 
to determine if any unsafe conditions 
exist and to see if it is the proper size 
to carry the load required. In these 
speed-up times we are very apt to over- 
load our circuits if we do not keep 
close check on them. Install ample size 





An electrician re-winding a motor in the main motor repair shop at 


Sylacauga. 
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wire, the proper size motors, etc., to 
hold up the power factor as high as 
possible. 

Fuse cabinets and fuses are inspect- 
ed to see that the fuses and clips are 
in good condition at all times. The fuse 
is electricity’s safety valve and must 
be of the obtain the 
proper protection. 

Proper grounds 


proper size to 


are maintained on 


all portable electrical equipment such 
as drills, grinders and stackers. 

The saying that “a stitch in time 
saves nine” surely applies to electrical 
maintenance. With proper maintenance 
most of the troubles on _ electrical 
equipment can be averted. Of course, 
when we say proper maintenance that 
calls for men properly trained and ex- 
perienced in the work. 





Maintenanee of Fire 
Protection Faeilities 


By James Campbell* and E. R. Ray * * 


“Master Mechanic, Sylacauga Plants; 
“Master Mechanic, Alexander City Plant 
Avondale Mills 





FIRE PROTECTION in a textile plant 
is defense against loss of produc- 
tion, loss of quality merchandise, loss 
of life, and in the interest of employ- 
ees’ welfare. In a well-operated plant 
its importance is stressed equally with 
that of production and quality. 
Successful protection means co-ordi- 
nation between insurance companies 
and plant management. Through sug- 
gestions of an experienced fire insur- 
ance inspector, plant supervisors may 
learn means of protection beyond regu- 
lations found in handbooks and current 
bulletins published by the interested 
insurance companies. 
Ample water supply, pumps, sprin- 
kler systems and volunteer fire depart- 


ments are not enough protection 
against fire damage. Each of these 


units must be maintained in an effi- 


cient manner and thorough inspections 
and 


made regularly of equipment 
property. 
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Operating a plant employing several 
thousand women and men, we endeavor 
to give this important service to the 
property owners and employees whose 
income depends on uninterrupted oper- 
ation. 

Sprinkler tanks and reservoirs serv- 
ing the plant are inspected each day 
to make certain they are filled to ca- 
pacity. Each week an inspection is 
made for leaks in walls and by-passes. 
Twice each year check valves are put 
in condition. The tanks must be large 
enough and at such level that sufficient 
water and pressure reaches every 
sprinkler head until auxiliary pumps 


can 6 supply additional water. Res- 
ervoirs and tanks are kept clean. 
Tanks are painted often to prevent 


rust flaking off and settling in valves 
and pipes. 

Electric and ste#m pumps are main- 
tained to serve when additional pres- 
sure is needed and to keep gravity 





cot 


tanks full. The electric centrifugal 
pump is inspected regularly. Priming 
tank is kept full and motor clean. Con- 
tacts are kept clean and tight. The oil 
is changed regularly in compensator 
and pawl. All brass is polished and 
other metals are painted bright colors 
to encourage operators in cleanliness. 

The steam pumps are kept clean and 
tested regularly. Pressure '_ releases 
should be opened weekly. Throttle 
valves should have a good seat. On the 
entrance side of throttle valve a steam 
trap is attached to carry all condensed 
steam to return line and to assure 
quick starting and keep water out of 
steam chamber. 

One man is responsible for the care 


and operation of these pumps, how- 
ever, two men have thorough knowl- 


edge of their operation as these are 
emergency pumps. 

Sprinklers are thought of by many 
employees as an ornament which has 
to be seen under every ceiling. Sprin- 
klers can easily cause water damage 
around finishing or slashing machinery 
if the improper temperature head is 
used. We flush sprinkler lines regular- 
ly to prevent accumulation of foreign 
matter which would cause congestion 
at heads and serious damage to ma- 
chinery and processing material. Drain 
valves must always be located so they 
ean be easily reached. 

Sprinkler heads must never be paint- 
ed or allowed to become covered by 
foreign substance. Risers supplying 
sprinklers should have automatic 
alarm attachments, especially in cloth 
and cotton warehouses where a “dry 
system” is used to prevent freezing in 
winter. 

Hose houses are constructed to pre- 
vent hose from rain and connections 


and nozzles are polished. Each time a 
new hose is put into use the date is 
stamped on the connection. This meth- 
od gives the exact life of each length 








Left, one of the Avondale fire trucks. Right, a hose-house opened to show interior and equipment. 
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Left, 
spinning room, 


of hose. All hose are dried before re- 
placing in hose house, couplings and 


nozzles are cleaned and gaskets re- 
placed if missing. Hose houses are 


painted white inside to improve light- 
ing. The following equipment is ar- 
ranged in order: 6 spanner wrenches, 
2 bars, 2 hydrant wrenches, 1 axe and 
a minimum of 150 feet of hose. This 
material is locked using a breakable 
shank lock. Each house is numbered 
and is designated on a map of the mill 
yard and village which is framed and 
hanging in the machine shop. Once 
each month a written report is made 
of the equipment in each house and its 
condition. 

An organized fire department com- 


Trion Enlarges Finishing 
and Adds Bleachery 
(Continued from page 77) 
and unnecessary handling. With 
the present building, it will be 
possible to effect an increase in the 
capacity of the plant, by the in- 
stallation of additional equipment, 
to around 8,000,000 yards a month. 

The construction features of the 
new wing duplicate those of the 
previous structure, being of day- 
light mill construction, with cast- 
iron columns, steel floor and roof 
beams and steel sash. Unit-type 
heaters are _ used. Fluorescent 
lighting is being installed through- 
out. 


The Central Laboratory 


Another major project installed 
at Trion during the past year is a 
central testing, research and con- 
trol laboratory. This new depart- 


“the steam pumps are kept clean and tested regularly.” 


posed of shop men living in the mill 
village and shifts is 
available for call during work hours 
and on week-ends. These men have 
specific duties, such as, chief, Pump 
men, hydrant men and hose men. We 
use only 18 men as we think it better 
to have a few well-trained men. These 
men know where all reels and hose 
houses are located. The village is divid- 
ed into 4 sections and each section has 
a special signal. When a fire occurs in 
either of these sections the signal is 
sounded and little time is lost in lo- 
cating the place of fire. A telephone is 
located in the boiler room by the whis- 
tle. Firemen can be notified the sectior 
in which fire occurs. If at night, the 


working on all 





ment serves all divisions of the or- 
ganization, but operates as a sepa- 
rate staff function of management. 
Its facilities include a physical test- 
ing department and a separate de- 
partment for chemical and research 
work—both equipped with precise 
controls for humidity and tempera- 
ture as recommended by _ the 
Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton. Its equipment embraces all 
latest developments in instruments, 
testing machines and other facili- 
ties required for the diversified 
character of its activities. Its ac- 
tivities include control and specifi- 
cation testings for the spinning 
and weaving mill, chemical and 
physical testing for the material 
used by the dyeing-finishing plant 
and glove factory, and their pro- 
ducts—and process development 
and product research for all de- 
partments of the organization. In 
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A portable fire 


extinguisher in al 


call the superintendent, 
and notify the city 
combat 


firemen 


master 


Cal 
mechanic 
fire department which helps 
fires, 

To prevent fires, well ventilated met- 
al cloth waste boxes are in place for 
waste. Mineral spirits solution is used 
for cleaning instead of the usual in 
flammable liquids. In the village, ex 
aminations are made for defective 
wiring and attics are checked for com- 
bustible materials. Flues are exam- 
ined on all houses and composition and 
metal roofs have replaced wood shin- 
gles. 

Fire-conscious employees and clean 
premises are the best aids in prevent- 
ing fire and fire loss in mill villages. 


addition to its industrial activities, 
the company maintains at Trion an 
extensive dairy, a modern hospital, 
a farm, and other facilities, and 
the new laboratory serves these as 
well as on such work as milk bac- 
teriology, identification of animal 
diseases, and artificial breeding, as 
well as a wide variety of other 
work required throughout the en- 
tire community. 





American Ass’n. Meeting in 
Atlanta, April 30-May 1... 

The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association 
will be held in Atlanta, Ga., on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, April 30- 
May 2, according to an announcement 
by W. M. Laurine, secretary-treasurer. 

Convention headquarters will be at 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 

Details of the program will be an- 
nounced later. William N. Banks, of 
Grantville, Ga., is president. 
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Saving Useless Waste in the Mill 


Will Help in Winning the War 





Many times the sweepings from the mills reveal bobbins, broken bottles and sharp metal 
pieces, when the waste is delivered to the waste house. Alfred Cabana holds a full bobbin 
of yarn found in this bag. Over 1,000 empty bobbins are found each year in the waste when 
not even one should be sent to the waste house. 


THE WASTE department is more 
than a receiving station for 
all waste collected. It is a room 
where mill cotton waste is segre- 
gated as to type, baled and sold 
at a very low figure. It is a room 
that shows the loss of a manufac- 
tured product and increases in 
manufacturing costs. 

Waste is something that we al- 
ways have with us, the natural re- 
sult of operations; and we seem to 
doubt its importance. It is very 
important, so much so that it has 
a definite bearing on our jobs. 


Raw Cotton Cost Increased 66 
Percent Over a Year Ago 


With cotton costing very near 
20 cents a pound, we cannot af- 
ford to make any unnecessary 
waste. Any excess or unnecessary 
waste is just so much less produc- 
tion and with our company on de- 
fense orders, we cannot afford 
any letdown in this respect. The 





This article is weprpSuced through the 
courtesy of Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
any, and appeared in “The Pepperell 
heet”, January 1942. 
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price of raw cotton delivered to 
the mill is 8 cents a pound more 
now than a year ago and not only 
that, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain. 

From the time cotton is unload- 
ed from the cars at the warehouse 
until it is in the finished state we 
should be everlastingly waste con- 
scious. It has been said that if 
we are waste conscious we are 
quality conscious. Though they 
represent the two extremes in 
workmanship, they definitely go 
together. 


Excess of Normal Waste 
Can be Controlled 


In the carding department for 
instance, any unnecessary waste 
represents not only the cost of the 
raw cotton, but the labor, invest- 
ment of machinery, equipment; 
manufacturing energy, taxes, heat- 
ing, lighting and many other 
essentials. Continuing through 
the following processes of spin- 
ning, slashing, weaving and fin- 
ishing departments, there is an 
even much greater loss and this 








Hot Tips on Waste 


1. A certain amount of waste is 
the natural result of operations. 
This small allowable amount 
should not be exceeded. 

2. Waste costs money—whether 
it’s cotton, roving, yarn, cloth, 
power, light, heat, machine parts, 
dyestuffs, lumber, stock room sup- 
plies—they all cost a lot of money. 

3. When not properly disposed 
of, waste becomes a potential and 
serious accident hazard. 

4. Do not put broken machine 
parts, nails, screws, wire, glass, 
or any foreign material into the 
waste receptacles. 

5. Deposit waste into the as- 
signed receptacles for each kind 
of waste. 

6. This country is at war and 
we need cotton in the war effort. 
Don’t waste it. 








loss must be added to the first cost 
of the raw material. 


Example of Waste Classification 


Waste is the natural result of 
normal operations—this cannot be 
denied—but any in excess of the 
normal can be individually con- 


trolled. Certain kinds of waste, 
not damaged in any way can be 
re-worked without injuring in any 
way the finished product. 


e* : al 
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A certain amount of normal waste is 
expected. but any in excess of the normal 
should and can be prevented. Not only 
is the raw cotton oa in price, but 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
Procure because of war needs. Henry 
Vernette posed for this picture. 
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Frank Roussin and George Greenwood are covering a bale of col- 
ored soft clean threads. This bale weighs 900 pounds and is to be 
sold at a fraction of the original cost, not to mention the cost of 


labor up to this point. 


Actually there are different 
classes of the same _ grade of 
waste. For example, there are 
three classes of soft-thread waste 
which is (1) soft clean threads, 
(2) soiled threads and (3) dirty 
threads. Naturally the soft clean 
threads have a greater waste value 
than soiled threads and they in 
turn a greater value than dirty 
threads. The same is true of rags 
from the weaving and finishing 
departments where there are clean 
rags, soiled rags and dirty rags. 
A clean rag when stepped on be- 
comes classified as a dirty rag and 


Cotton Textile Merchants 
Organize to Speed . 
War Effort 

A special War Activities Committee 
has been appointed by The Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York to insure a maximum of vigor- 
ous and effective participation of this 
section of industry in the nation’s war 
effort. 

Personnel of the committee includes 
S. F. Dribben of Cone Export & Com- 
mission Co., Chairman; C. C. Baldwin 
of Woodward, Baldwin & Co.; W. J. 
Gallon of J. P. Stevens & Co.; J. C. 
Hughes of McCampbell & Co.; G. M. 
Miller of Turner Halsey Co.; A. Rich- 
ard of Pacific Mills; M. R. Reeves of 
Reeves Brothers; R. J. Smith of South- 
eastern Cottons; C. A. Sweet of Wel- 
lington Sears Co.; D. B. Tansill of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. and W. Ray Bell, 
president of the Association, ex-officio. 

The purposes of the War Activities 
Committee were explained in a state- 
ment of its chairman, Mr. Dribben. 
“While the cotton-textile market has 
already given the Army, the Navy, the 
OPM, the ODA, and other government 
agencies a full measure of cooperation 
from the very beginning of the defense 
program eighteen months ago,” he 
said, “we feel that the magnitude and 


Located in convenient places throughout the 
in which to place the various types of waste. 
put into the clean bag, then this bag would be considered as dirty 
Warp and the waste value in dollars and cents would be reduced to 





lants are receptacles 
the dirty warp was 


almost nothing. Put the right type of waste into proper labeled bags 


worth a little over a cent a pound, 
when cotton in the raw state was 
worth 20 cents, not to mention the 
cost of labor in all the processes. 
Do not hesitate to pick clean 
waste off the floor for it is worth 
money. 


Foreign Materials in Waste 
are Dangerous 


A high grade waste such as 
strippings, clean and sized threads 
when mixed with sweepings from 
the floor, has only the value of 
sweepings—which is practically 
nothing. When a piece of waste 





rv 


gravity of the problems raised by the 
war call for redoubled effort on the 
part of all industry. 

“The first thing our War Activities 
Committee intends to do is to make a 
quick but careful study of every aspect 
of the nation’s war effort which affects 
or is affected by the cotton-textile mar- 
ket. We hope that such a study will en- 
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For a northern vacation... trim jacket 
and skirt in Tecadet, a crush-resistant twill 
of Teca and viscose rayons from Cantor- 
Greenspan. Courtesy, Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation. 
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is used to clean the hands, it isn’t 
necessary to take a piece of good 
waste and twice the size needed, 
then throw it onto the floor where 
it will be put into sweepings. 
Foreign materials such as pieces 
of wood, metal and broken glass 
should not be in with waste as 
persons handling this can receive 
a very bad injury. 

The foregoing deals with cotton 
waste, but the same _ conditions 
hold true for any material the 
company buys, whether it be pow- 
er, light, stock room supplies or 
anything else. 


able us in the near future not merely 
to depend upon the government to tell 
us how we can help, but to take the 
initiative ourselves in finding every 
possible way in which we can aid in 
bringing to bear the full force of this 
nation’s unrivalled industrial _re- 
sources,” 
4 


“Practical Arc Welding” 


Hobart Trade School, Inc., Box EW- 
80, Troy, Ohio, has published a 516- 
page text book entiled “Practical Arc 
Welding’, prepared by W. J. Chaffee. 
The book is profusely illustrated and 
carries such general sections as vari- 
ous types of equipment, operator train- 
ing course, carbon are welding and cut- 
ting, definitions of welding terms, use 
ful information, ete. Price $2.00. 


& 
Color Card 


Textile Color Card Association of U. 
S., Ine., 200 Madison Ave., New York 
City. has released the “Standard Ninth 
Edition”, a new master color card for 
all industries and trades. This is not 
only a color card presenting fashion 
colors for one season only, but em- 
braces a complete collection of impor- 
tant staple shades having continued 


popular acceptance. 
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Joint Institute—Couneil Program 


Reported at Jackson Meeting 


A REPRESENTATIVE delegation of 

cotton manufacturers attended 
the fourth annual convention of the 
National Cotton Council of America, 
held in Jackson, Miss., on January 26- 
°9. The ecouncil, formed four years 
ago, originally consisted of five inter- 
est-groups connected with raw cotton— 
the producers, ginners, seed crushers, 
warehousemen, and merchants. During 
the past year, to broaden further the 
scope of the organization in its activi- 
ties in the interest of increasing con- 
sumption of domestic cotton and its 
products, the council created a sixth 
group, the spinners, aligning the cot- 
ton milis definitely with this organiza- 
In the re-organization, the spin- 
represen- 


tion. 
ner group was given 
ation in the affairs of the council with 
the five original groups. 

Co-incidental with this development, 
and related to it, the farflung promo 
tion and advertising activities of the 
National Cotton Council which have so 
effectively publicized and dramatized 
cotton and its products were co-ordi- 
nated with the promotion activities of 


equal 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, which 
likewise have been widespread and 
effective toward greater acceptance 


and wider consumption of cotton-mil] 
products, into a joint, unified program 
with centralized direction and harmon- 
ized effort. 

This co-ordination of the Council and 
Institute programs has yielded meas- 
urable increases in both the efficiency 
and effectiveness of cotton promotion 
activity. From the _ standpoint of 
efficiency, all duplication has been 
eliminated, several thousand dollars of 
cash savings have been effected, and 
two separate and sometimes divergent 
efforts have been molded into a single 
program structure. 

From the standpoint of effectiveness. 
all parts of the joint program have had 
the force and prestige of joint sponsor- 
ship by both organizations. All parts 
have had the benefit of mutual consul- 
tation, of interchange of information 
and ideas, and in some cases, of joint 
operation. 

At the Jackson convention, the cot- 
ton mill representatives, as well as the 
several hundred delegates representing 





Report and photos by Robert W. Philip. 
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W. N. Banks, of Grantville Mills, Grantville, 
Ga., president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, snapped making a 
strong point in his forceful address at the 
National Cotton Council meeting. ; : 


the other groups in the Council, saw 
and heard an effective presentation of 
this joint promotion program, made by 
Ed Lipscomb, promotion director for 
the Council. This included a detailed 
description of the joint program of ad- 
vertising and publicity during the past 
year, in behalf of cotton, embracing 
advertising in fashion magazines and 
the trade press, publicity in the form 
of news stories and releases, radio and 
other activities; and embraced an out- 
line of the 1942 advertising and educa- 
tional campaign. 

This program has been keyed to war 
conditions, Mr. Lipscomb explained. 
Instead of emphasizing efforts for im- 
mediate stimulation of demand for cot- 
ton, the approach of the program dur- 
ing the present year will be to plan 
for results in the post-war period when 
present conditions will be reversed and 
the industry faced with a problem of 
creating demands for its products rath- 
er than the present one of meeting the 
emergency demands upon its facilities. 

As the keynote of the coming cam- 
paign, the theme of “personal morale”’ 
will be stressed, presenting cotton on 
the basis of its freshness, sanitary 
qualities, washability, cleanliness and 
durability. The report of the plans, as 
presented by Mr. Lipscomb, pointed 
out: 

“The advent of war has intensified 





the advantages to be gained from such 
a program, in that: 

“1. It has made possible a restric- 
tion of emphasis on short-term con- 
sumption stimulants, with resultant 
modification of consumer pressure dur- 
ing a war period when demand for cot- 
ton goods is greater than supply; 

“) Concentration of emphasis on 
the long-range consumer program will 
tend to produce results at a time when 
they are most needed, namely, during 
the period after war purchases have 
ceased and demand has again become 
a greater problem than supply. 

“2 The nature of the plans made 
during the past year is such that they 
will fit well into the psychology of a 
people at war.” 

Also under the heading of promo- 
tion, the convention delegates were 
treated to a style show, staged on the 
hotel roof garden, under the direction 
of Miss Virginia Jewel, who some 
months ago became fashion director of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, and under 
whose department the joint fashion ac- 
tivities and information services of the 
joint Institute-Council program are op- 
erated. The highlight of this fashion 
show was the presentation of the “de- 
fense garments” (for women workers 
in defense industries), first shown at 
the annual convention of the Institute 
last fall, and described in detail in a 
special article by Miss Jewel in the 
December issue of CorTrTon. 

Through these presentations, the mill 
delegates saw and heard first-hand of 
the contributions being made to the 
joint promotion program through the 
facilities of the Council, and the repre- 
sentatives of the other interest groups 
saw and heard first-hand of one of the 
contributions of the Institute to the 
program which thus was_ presented 
ably and effectively to show the 
strength and force and harmony of this 
unified effort. 

Oscar Johnston, founder and presi- 
dent of the Council, was the first of 
three able speakers heard at the first 
general sessions of the convention on 
the opening day. With his customary 
forcefulness and ability. Mr. Johnston 
discussed conditions affecting the cot- 
ton trade and its customers during 
the war period, and stressed particular- 
ly means of surmounting the economic 
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problems that will come following the 
war. He cited the vital role of cotton 
in the national and international eco- 
nomy, and declared that, “since cotton 
is normally our major export com- 
modity, cotton should be directly repre- 
sented by appointing duly accredited 
delegate representatives to any and all 
peace conferences at which matters of 
international trade are to be discussed 
and at which efforts are to be made 
to determine conditions affecting ex- 
port and import markets.” 

Mr. Jéhnston also declared that “the 
United States, Brazil, Argentina and 
Peru should take immediate steps to 
develop agreements covering produc- 
tion and prices of cotton and the equit- 
able division of foreign markets for the 
fiber.’ Such agreements, he explain- 
ed, could also include India and Egypt. 
When normal conditions are restored 
af‘er the war, he said, there will be 
ample markets for all of the cotton now 
being grown in the Western Hemis- 
phere, and more than enough to main- 
tain a normal cotton economy. 

William N. Banks, president of 
Grantville (Ga.) Mills, and president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, spoke representing the 
spinner-weaver interests and their part 
in co-operative activity. He particular- 
ly complimented the successful efforts 
of the past year in bringing the spin- 
ning group into the council as one of 
its sections, and the co-ordination that 
has been effected in the promotion ac- 
tivities of the Institute and Council. 
‘ le called attention to the 
the manufacturing industry, in the 
consumption during 1941 of nearly 11,- 
000,000 bales of cotton, without any 
substantial increase in equipment and 
pointed 


record of 


plants; this consumption, he 
out, was achieved with 11,000,000 less 
spindles than were in operation during 
World War I, when the consumption 
was around 6,000,000 bales annually. 
Declaring that 1942 will bring even 
greater demand on the industry, Mr. 
Banks said, “We should not relax our 
eiforts in promotion and research. It 
is more necessary than ever that we 
redouble our efforts. When the war is 
over, I hope we will have done such a 
fine job in publicizing and making 
popular all kinds of cotton products, 


that our spindles may be kept busy 
consuming at the rate of 12,000,000 


bales a year. * * * I long to see the 
united cotton industry of America 
cease haggling over a mere five cents a 
bale for the promotion of cotton. We 
should consider it the best investment 
we ever made, and when our facilities 
for promotion and research have been 
expanded and developed, we _ should 
contribute much larger amounts.” 
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second and third 


Mill delegates at Jackson. Top row: in this group from Alabama are seen, 
Mfg. Co 


from left, Joe L. Lan‘er, West Point, Ga., and W. B. Pennington, Anniston Ala.) 
and, fifth, Hugh M. Comer, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 
Second row: three representatives of The Cotton-Textile Institute—John T. Wigington, direc 


director 


tor of research, Virginia Jewel, fashion director, and John W. Murray, editoria! 





Snapshots of mill delegates at Jackson. Top row, left to right: W. N. Banks, of Grantvill 
ga.; Louis L. Jones, of Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills; and F. B. Bunch, Statesville (N. C.) Mills 
Second row: O. G. Edwards and J. Craig Smith, director of research and vice-pr of 
Avondale Mills; F. W. Symmes, Union-Buffalo Mills; and W. A. Floyd, of Victor 

Company. 

Third row: 
ners Association, Gastonia; W. M. McLaurine, American Cotton Mfrs. Association: 
K. Winget, of Efird Manufacturing Company, Albemarle, N. C 


cAan 
eSitit iit 


mnachan 


E. N. Brower, Rockfish Mills:Mildred G. Barnwell, Southern Combed Yarn Spin 
and Arthur 
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CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 


Vital industry 
in war time 
AFTER TWO YEARS of war, the 
British ministry of labor desig- 
nated the cotton industry a vital war 
need comparable with munitions. 
Former cotton operatives in less essen- 
tial industries are being recalled by the 
mills. Women registering for national 
service, it was reported early in the 
year, might be conscripted for work 
in cotton manufacture. 

Without the designation of an essen- 
tial industry, the cotton manufacture 
of our country nevertheless is clearly 
demonstrated as vital to the war effort 
at the outset. Indeed, under defense, 
the cotton industry already was an ex- 
ceedingly important cog. But almost 
immediately after the outbreak of war 
the great dependence upon cotton was 
acutely emphasized. 

These are not marketing comments 
of the month, but they are pertinent to 
a situation in which the ordinary ele- 
ments of the cotton industry are large- 
ly lost in the adjustment to an ex- 
traordinary condition. Business has 
been done in the goods market, but the 
civilian end has languished since the 
war started and taking care of the 
unusual government needs has divided 
attention with efforts toward keeping 
up with new regulations. 


Slowly evolving 
mill situation 

Through the first two months of our 
war, the primary textile markets were 
stepping rather gingerly along a path 
of uncertainty. The mills were faced 
with a call for increase of production, 
on top of the enormous output in 1941. 
This has necessitated study of what 
fabrics to make for the most efficient 
production and efforts toward improve- 
ment of mechanical facilities as wel! 
as labor conditions. 

In the matter of equipment, it was 
realized at the beginning of the year 
that something like 1,200 new carding 
machines were needed to supply looms 
for their utmost production. Since then 
it has been stated that efforts have 
been exerted toward obtaining ma- 
chinery, with the final result depend- 
ent entirely upon whether the Office 
of Production Management could offer 
the required priorities. 

It is significant that the British 
authorities had to put mill work on 
a parity with munitions making, as the 





labor problem is the third leg of the 
stool here—with selection of goods for 
highest efficiency and increase of ma- 
chinery the other two. One direction 
at least in which outside help has been 
needed for the mills in the labor prob 
lem is change of the laws of some 
states as affecting workers. 


Cotton for regular 
and other uses 

Defense and regular uses of cotton 
in civilian trade were sufficient to 
boost consumption of the southern crop 
in domestic mills to more than 10,500,- 
000 bales in 1941. When 1942 is ex- 
pected to increase such a figure, it is 
timely to recall that the peace-time 
normal of recent years was 6,000,000 
to 7,000,000 bales. 

Further expansion would appear 
to be incomprehensible, but in line with 
the astounding progress of other Amer- 
ican economy, the cotton industry is 
out to achieve the objectives of its gov- 
ernment. In this effort, incidentally, 
cotton faces new demands as a sub- 
stitute for other textile fibers which 
are becoming scarce. 

Showing the tendency toward mili- 
tary production, it was estimated at 
the start of the year that output of 
mills was 40 per cent for government 
and for industrial uses in defense 
plants, against about 30 per cent 
through the fall. With this trend ac- 
centuated by war, it was evident that 
civilian lines would suffer and Janu- 
ary trading showed a conspicuous lack 
of offerings for regular trade uses. 


Shifting problems 
under war status 

Mills throughout their struggle t 
meet the enormous demands of the 
war times have had to contend with 
various obstacles incident to govern- 
ment control. The industry accepted 
with good grace the December emerg- 
ency price action. Later there was 
much complaint in regard to price re- 
lationships between sales yarns and 
cloths, however, with government 
regulations hampering co-operation by 
inills in the war program. 

Some increases in price ceilings were 
made by O. P. A. early in January, to 
expedite production in special military 
cloths. These did not relieve the 
strained situation for all mills full pro- 
duction was delayed. Mills had to 
figure on extra costs for overtime in 
planning for fullest possible production 
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and the existing ceilings on needed 
yarns made such output impracticable 
in many cases. 

In spite of the deterrents to trading 
under revolving conditions, the year 
started off with substantial business 
although chiefly in war goods. The 
price outlook, at the time of writing, 
was complicated by progress of the 
price control bill and the indication of 
divided authority on ceilings. Senate 
provision for veto power by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard on price action 
of the O. P. A. concerning cotton was 
proposed. This was temporarily an 
added restraint on trading in cloth. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


COTTON MILLS of New England have 

been working steadily to meet the 
urging of the government for all-out 
production since the war began, but 
complicated conditions have retarded 
expansion. These are matters depend- 
ent both upon government and _ state 
co-operation and difficulties in the way 
of full-time production were being re 
duced through the early weeks of the 
year. 

As an example of state co-operation, 
on January 10 the governor of Con- 
necticut, Robert A. Hurley, ruled that 
manufacturers in the state engaged in 
war and defense production would be 
allowed to work 24 hours a day and 
seven days a week. This ruling coun- 
termanded an order by the state labor 
commissioner advising an Ansonia 
manufacturer that working a factory 
on Sunday would make one liable to 
prosecution and a fine. 

At the same time concessions were 
reported in Massachusetts, the state of 
most rigid control, from the commis- 
sioner Of Labor and Industries. Wo- 
men were aflowed to work up to 11 
P. M., an hour later than formerly. 
Girls of 18 years and up, instead of 21 
or higher, were given permission to 
work after six o'clock. Further steps 
looking to a 24-hour, seven-day week 
were being considered and new changes 
may be in effect by the time this is 


published. 


Tools and prices 
obstruct upturn 

Cotton mill managements had ob- 
stacles beyond state restrictions to pre 
vent three-shift operations in this dis- 
trict, however, at the start of the year. 
The regulations on prices, a condition 
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of the Federal government’s own mak- 
ing, were such as to render full-time 
operation impracticable. And the diffi- 
culty under priority conditions of get- 
ting needed carding machinery obtain- 
ed here as elsewhere. 

Under O. P. A. ceilings at the start 


of the year, mills could run regular 
shifts, but the necessity of paying time 
and a half for extra operation made 
extension of production unfeasible. 
Early in January the O. P. A. increased 
its ceilings in certain types of cotton 
yarn and gray goods in order to facili- 
tate special production for military 
needs. The price situation in general 
still needed clarification. 

Mills maintained a high rate of op- 
eration through December, in spite of 
uncertainties which hampered goods 
trading. The consumption of cotton 
for New England was reported by the 
Census Bureau at 108,423 bales, com- 
pared with 99,122 in November and 
89,126 in the final month of 1940. This 
made the total for 1941 a shadé more 
than 35 per cent above that for the 
1940, at 1,260,389 versus 929,429 bales. 


Confused trading 
conditions obtain 

Announcement of ceiling prices for 
combed goods late in December did not 
eliminate confusion in trading and the 
first month of this year found af- 
fairs complicated for mills and buyers. 
Various mills were still withdrawn 
from the market well into January. 
Buyers found no reserves of stocks up- 
on which they could hope to rely and 
at the same time the current produc- 
tion promised to go more and more for 
military needs. 

Mills were much occupied with figur- 
ing production costs of different con- 
structions, with a view to determining 
what lines to continue and what to 
avoid. There were a number of lines 
still without established ceilings, 
moreover, and buyers faced difficulty 
in securing offers of goods. 

Besides figuring what lines could be 
handled most profitably, mills also 
were concerned with varieties best suit- 
ed to serve the national purpose 
through adaptability to speeding up of 
production. The matter of limiting 
constructions for efficiency, latent dur- 
ing the defense program, has become 
more vital. 

Some interests in the goods market 
have expressed surprise at the lack of 
offerings for civilian purposes, since 
mills have been operating only 40 per 
cent on government orders and that 
recently. The current situation, how- 
ever, finds increasing pressure on mills 
for military and industrial goods, 
hence increasing numbers of looms are 
being diverted from civilian lines. 
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“THE SITUATION” as Seen 
Aeross an Executive’s Desk 


January 18, 1942. 
Preference Order M-47 


ON DECEMBER 22, 1941, the Office of 
Production Management issued 
an order freezing “unbroken bales” of 
burlap, which among its many provi- 
sions contained the following provi- 
sions which pertain to textile mills: 

On and after date of this order, no 
“person” can use any burlap that is 
now in “full unbroken bales” or any 
bale not fully opened so that the con- 
tent could not be restored to the same 
bale, and includes bales which have 
been sampled, for any purpose other 
than the manufacture of agricultural 
bags, except upon express authoriza- 
tion of the Office of Production Man- 
agement. This means that such burlap 
ean not be used to wrap cotton or cot- 
ton products, or textile piece goods 
without permission of OPM. 

Also every person holding ten full 
bales or more of burlap shall promptly 
telegraph to the Office of Production 
Management his stocks of burlap in 
bales as of December 15, 1941, stating 
separately spot and afloat stocks. 

While there was no reference to bur- 
lap wrapped or packaged in tubes, the 
Washington office of OPM has recently 
ruled that this type of burlap may be 
used but there will be no more avail- 
able. 

This regulation has had a_ very 
shocking reaction in many mils, par- 
ticularly in the fine goods mills and in 
rayon plants, because there is no sub- 
stitute material available in such 
plants. In other plants heavier fabrics 
are being used along with “opened 
bales” and used burlap. Most mills 
seem to think that soon suitable fab- 
rics or other means of wrapping goods 
will be available. The loss of burlap 
adds an extra strain on the cotton tex- 
tile industry in having to weave this 
additional material while endeavoring 
to meet the war and civilian needs. 

Another factor in the picture is the 
extra strain placed upon the card 
room. In most mills already carding 
equipment is running extra time try- 
ing to keep spindles and looms operat- 
ing. Coarse yarns and coarse fabrics 
make extra carding demands increase 
rapidly. 

Another factor in the picture is the 
reaction of freight and traffic rates to 
coverings used other than burlap. A 
letter issued from the office of the 
Traffic Department of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association re- 
lieves this tension as many substitutes 


are acceptable to the rail and bus lines. 

The chief dislocation caused by the 
order in its finality will be the extra 
burden on mills already heavily bur- 
dened and soon to have a 50 per cent 
of production demand by the govern- 
ment made upon them for war materi- 
als. 


Wage Rate Hearing 

On January 22, 1942, the Wage and 
Hour Division has called its third Tex- 
tile Industry Committee in to Wash- 
ington to consider raising the mini- 
mum wage rate of 37% cents per hour 
up to 40 cents per hour. 

There seems to be a general resign- 
ment to the fact that this maximum 
top price will be recommended. The in- 
dustry will have no representatives 
present to protest this increase but will 
present to the committee the inexpedi- 
ency of the government’s ever thinking 
of freezing minimum wage rates at a 
higher level. 

Such an explanation does not mean 
that the mills do object forever of any 
wage increase. If later conditions 
either in organized or unorganized 
mills make it seem expedient for rates 
to be increased this can be done by the 
parties in free conference. 

We are operating now in an inflated 
economy which inevitably portends a 
period of deflation. Wage rates must 
not be rigidly fixed so that they can 
not be modified within reason to meet 
the needs of prevailing conditions 

All factors in our present economy 
should tend to be frozen at safe and 
reasonable levels. 


Influence of War on 
Textiles and Management 

It is difficult to portray very definite- 
ly what an “all-out war program” will 
do for textiles and management but we 
ean rather objectively forecast a few 
results. 

Up to December 7, 1941, the Defense 
Program was consuming about 17 per 
cent of our products as a whole, In 
certain specific products a much high- 
er percentage was being consumed. The 
OPM now says that the war demands 
on the industry for 1942 will demand 
approximately at least 50 per cent of 
the output of the mills. The consump- 
tion of raw cotton and the output of 
manufactured products for 1941 was 
phenomenal. Most mills were doing 
their dead level best. There was per- 
haps an available 10 or 15 per cent ex- 
tra production possible, considering a 
7-day week. 

The 7-day week is going to be hard 
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to operate in ali of the mills, in fact 
in some of them it may be impossible 
and entirely impractical. There will 
likely show up very obstinate bottle- 
necks on such a program due to lack 
of mill balance. 

Carding, spinning and weaving are 
seldom balanced except upon certain 
specific constructions for which the 
mill was built. Any deviations from 
the original construction is bound to 
produce disequilibrium. New machin- 
ery will be needed, new parts, new ad- 
justments with which to build the con- 
structions needed. As we referred in 
the discussion of burlap, the new de- 
mands of the government are going to 
require lower count yarns and this also 
will make a serious demand on card- 
ing. There are many adjustments that 
will have to be made to enable the 
mills to produce the fabrics and yarns 
needed but the mills will do this gladly 
insofar as it lies within their power. 
There must be no delay in the ability 
to procure the machines and tools nec- 
essary. 

Another change will likely come in 
the curtailment of cotton products for 
civilian supply. If the government does 
demand 50 per cent of textile mill pro- 
duction then civilian production will of 
necessity be curtailed. It may be that 
wholesale and retail supply houses 
have large supplies on hand now 
which augmented by their rationing 
will keep them going several months, 
but sooner or later the general public 
will feel the pinch of war in textiles. 

Another factor in this serious de- 
mand is labor. If a 6 million army is 
organized, it will take into camp and 
into military constructions hundreds 
of men now engaged in the textile in- 
dustry. Already there are not sufficient 
trained people available to operate 7 
days per week. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act will 
have to relax some of its red tape in 
training new workers, as well as pro- 
motional workers. This is no peace 
time economy. This is war and as one 
writer said “We can not have hell on 
the front line and Heaven at home.” 
Whatever interferes with production 
for war needs must be removed. This 
is a war for freedom and not for fac- 
tions. 


Advisory Committee 


On Feb. 13, 1942, Mr. Frank Walton, 
Chief of the Textile Section of OPM, 
called to Washington a group of about 
40 mill men who would help him se- 
lect an advisory committee of 21 men 
in working out the allocations for se- 
curing the unusual government needs 
from the textile industry. 

The personnel of this committee will 
represent (1) the large mills and the 
small mills: (2) a regional distribution 


of the industry; (3) the various out- 
Standing types of products needed by 
the government; (4) and finally, non- 
associational mills as well as mills be- 
longing to an association. 

The specific functions of this com- 
mittee are not named yet but it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that they will ad- 
vise with the OPM and with the in- 
dustry how these demands can be best 
secured. 

They will likely advise on how shifts 
in products can be made with the least 
difficulty and advise OPM what ma- 
chines or parts will be necessary to ef- 
fectuate the changes. 

These suggestions are purely specula- 
tive and yet they are reasonable sup- 
positions, 


Price Fixing Bill 


As this is being written, the Price 
Fixing Bill is in the lap of the gods. 
It came out of the House fairly well 
written and in the Senate it came out 
rewritten under the influence of the 
‘arm Bloc. So destructive was it in 
the control of inflation that it lost its 
name as “Price Fixing’ and came out 
as “Farm Relief’. 

In its present form it pleases no one 
except the innocent farm bloe which 
has not yet realized the catastrophe 
that it has invited by its destruction 
of inflation control. 

Even the influence of President 
Roosevelt was unavailing in the Sen- 
ate. Of course, no mention was made 
of wage control in the bill. 

It may be reworked into a construc- 
tive measure but at the present time, 
it is a very destructive measure. It 
might not be amiss to say that this is 
election year for many people. This is 
an unkind thing to say, when our boys 
and our nation are in a life and death 
struggle. 


Defense Bonds 


Defense Bonds have a three-fold ap- 
peal to the public. The first and strong- 
est appeal is that of each person’s abil- 
ity to make a contribution toward win- 
ning the war. Everyone must do some- 
thing, hence he can buy stamps or 
bonds. 

The second appeal is savings or in- 
vestments which will drain off into 
safe channels money that might other- 
wise be used in spending sprees to 
cause inflation. No one wants inflation. 

The third appeal is the cashing of 
these bonds in the deflationary period 
for things that will be sorely needed. 

No one knows what the textile work- 
ers of this nation have invested in 
bonds and stamps. A study of a cross 
section revealed the fact that in one 
mill 1200 workers had either bought 
and paid for or contracted for $4000.00 
worth of bonds and stamps. 
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Sourtn 


If all of the workers of the 
have done as well as this plant, the 
workers of the South have given the 
government $1,000,000.00 to carry on. 
This is not the end of their purchases. 
At time passes on they will buy more 
and more. 

If when the final 
sonds has been written the money in- 


story of Defense 


vested by the workers of the South 
would make a proud and patriotic 
story. This fact indicates the loyalty 


of the workers and the strong spirit of 
Americanism that permeates their very 


being. 


Important Information 


The Priorities Division of OPM on 
December 23, 1941, announced the fol- 
lowing punitive action against Mock, 
Voehringer Company of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N. C., and its 
subsidiaries, Siler City Hosiery Com- 
pany, Siler City, N. C., and Alabama 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Decatur, Ala. 

The extracts are taken from a re 
lease of the Priorities Division and are 
recorded here as a caution to all mills 
in their observance of Government or- 
ders. The contested point was what 
constituted “an open bale”. 


Judson, 


Judson. Voehringer Company and 


‘*Mock. ' 
Siler City Hosiery Company 


its subsidiaries. 


and Alabama Hosiery Mills are all engaged 
in making hosiery. These three companies 
obtained permission from the Director of 
Priorities to process 65.000 pounds of raw 
silk by stating falsely that this silk had 
been removed from its origina! bales prior 
to August 2. 1941. As a result, all but 9,000 
pounds of the silk were diverted from de- 
fense use to the manufacture of silk ho- 
siery. 


Order M-12 provided 
August 2, 1941, ni 


‘General Preference 
that after midnight of 
raw silk could be thrown, spun or otherwis¢ 
rrocessed unless specifically authorized. On 
September 9, 1941, the Director of Priorities 
announced that raw silk which had beer 
opened and taken out of the original bales 
prior to midnight of August 2, would, "po! 
application, be released from the restrictions 
of the order. This relaxation was permitte 
chiefly because of the difficulty of loonaiing 
silk into bales and the uncertainty that the 
silk, if repacked, would be desirable for de 
fense uses 
‘Although they were acquainted with the 
terms and purposes of the order, Mock, Jud 
son, Voehringer Company and its subsid! 
aries falsely certified to the Director of Pri 
orities that 65,000 pounds of the raw silk in 
their possession had been removed from bale 
prior to August 2. Relying on ones certifica 
tion, the Director of Priorities gave per 
mission to the companies to erecess the silk 
‘Investigation revealed that the bales 
had been opened only for sampling and test- 
ing purposes, and that most of them could 
easily have been sewed up again in such a 
way as to be entirely satisfactory for defense 
uses. Instead of holding the silk according to 
the terms of the order, Mock, Judson, Voeh 
ringer Company operated its mills 24 hours 
a day with three shifts of employees to proc- 
ess the silk for itself and its subsidiaries. 
‘Officials of the company were fully 
aware of the terms of Order M-22, and the 
treasurer of all three companies, who madé 
the certification for all of them, was awar 
of the fact that most of the bales had not 
been opened within the meaning of the Sept. 
9 announcement by the Director of Priorities 
on the basis of which permission to process 
the silk was granted. As a result of the mis- 
representation. approximately 56,000 pounds 
of raw silk which were needed for national 
defense were diverted to the manufacture of 
silk hosiery. 
‘*All priority 
drawn from Mock, 


assistance has been with 
Judson, Voehringer Com 
pany, its successors, assigns and its two sub 
sidiaries, Siler City Hosiery Company and 
Alabama Hosiery Mills, until August 15 
1942. In addition, no deliveries of reserved 
rayon yarn from the poo! which has been 
created by the Director of Priorities to re 
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lieve hardship to mills unable to use silk 
will be made to any of the companies against 
which Suspension Orders S-4, S-5 and 8-6 
are directed. They are forbidden to blend, 
wet down, throw, knit, weave, or otherwise 
process raw silk while the order is in effect. 
In addition, the companies are required to 
tender to the Defense Supplies Corporation 
within 80 days the entire stock of raw silk 
still held by them or held for their ac- 
counts.’ ’ 


The Hosiery Situation 


Within the past few days priority 
orders have been issued which will ma- 
terially affect the operations in both 
the seamless and full-fashioned 
branches of the hosiery industry. Man- 
ufacturers of slacks, or short half-hose, 
with elastic tops, and manufacturers of 
children’s goods using elastic, will be 
forced to change their styles of con- 
struction when the present supply of 
elastic yarns is exhausted. Since the 
priority order restricting the use of 
rubber makes no provision for an al- 
lotment to the hosiery industry, many 
of the mills which do not have and 
eannot obtain the necessary auxiliary 
equipment for making ribbed tops will 
be unable to operate many of their ma- 
chines and will release a substantial 
number of employees. Some of the 
mills are in position to restore to use 
ribber equipment which has_ been 
standing idle, and others are fortunate 
in owning a type of machine on which 
old dials can be replaced for the pur- 
pose of making full length half-hose. 

In the full-fashioned branch the sup- 
ply of silk is rapidly becoming exhaust- 
ed, some of the mills already having 
used all of the silk on hand. A few 
mills still have limited quantities which 
will permit the manufacture of all silk 
or partial silk hosiery for a few weeks 
ahead. This branch of the industry has 
already suffered severe dislocations be- 
cause of its inability to obtain any 
more silk, and a recent announcement 
by the duPont Company reducing the 
current allotments of nylon by 20 per 
cent will serve to further reduce op- 
erations and employment. In June of 
last year the production of full-fash- 
ioned nylon hosiery approximated 20 
per cent of the total, and beginning in 
November the new nylon plant at Mar- 
tinsville started operations with a ca- 
pacity which would practically double 
the total production of nylon. In addi- 
tion an announcement was made that 
the production at the Seaford, Del., 
plants would soon be increased by 25 
per cent and, with both of these addi- 
tions, it was contemplated that if the 
hosiery industry should receive the 
same percentage of nylon production 
from the increased amount available, 
that nylon hosiery could be produced 
to the extent of 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the previous total of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. 

During the silk crisis, the duPont 
Company relaxed its restrictions, 
which formerly required that hosiery 
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be made all of nylon, and permitted 
the use of substitute fibers for the welt 
and foot. This action would result in 
practically doubling the amount of ho- 
siery made partially of nylon and, if 
sufficient substitute materials were 
available, would have represented 80 
per cent or more of the former total 
production. It is now reported that the 
hosiery industry will not receive any 
of the increased production of nylon, 
while on the other hand, the present 
allotment to the various mills will be 
reduced by 20 per cent. The net result 





of this order is that, of the former to- 
tal, there will only be sufficient nylon 
yarn available for the industry to pro- 
duce from 30 per cent to 35 per cent 
of part nylon hosiery based upon the 
previous normal consumption. 

Fine spun cotton is available only in 
negligible quantities, and the types of 
rayon suitable for the manufacture of 
full-fashioned hosiery is also quite lim- 
ited. It now appears that there will be 
further substantial reduction in opera- 
tions and employment in this branch of 
the industry. 
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What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 


A special meeting of the stockholders 
of Whitney (S. C.) Mills was called 
for the purpose of approving the re- 
cent sale of the plant by the company’s 
board of directors to Jacob Ziskind, 
Fall River, Mass., machinery dealer. It 
is reported that Mr. Ziskind plans to 
recondition and sell the Whitney ma- 
chinery to other textile plants and then 
use the building as a machine shop and 
warehouse in connection with his Fall 
River business of re-working textile 
machinery and equipment. 


New England Card & Trimming 
Company. 155 West Brookline Street, 
Boston, Mass., has been organized with 
capital of 100 shares of stock, no par 
value, Cotton specialties will be made. 
Harry Libman is president and Morris 
G. Merelis, 69 Kenwood St., Brookline, 
Mass., treasurer. 


Richland Plant of Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, 8S. C., is reported to have au- 
thorized a $30,000 addition. A fencing 
project has also been authorized for all 
four plants of Pacific Mills in the Co- 
lumbia area. 


Narrow Fabric Coaters, Inc., Fair- 
haven, Mass., has been incorporated to 
operate a processing and finishing mill 
for fabrics. C. M. Evans and Harol:| 
A. Evans, 70 Green St., Fairhaven, are 
president and treasurer respectively. 


Nunda Silk Mill, Mt. Morris, owned 
and operated by the Canisteo Corpora- 
tion, has re-opened for business, and 
will weave cloth for the manufacture 
of parachutes. 


Pondel Fabrics, Inc., Pawtucket, R. 
I., will operate a plant producing rayon 
fabrics. Ernest A. Jenckes and Francis 
B. Keeney, 97 Lorraine Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I., are incorporators. 


Bristol (Tenn.) Weaving Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Burlington Mills, 
will build a new weave shed to house 
about 50 new looms, 


It is reported that the Bonham 
(Tex.) Cotton Mills installed 39 new 
looms during 1941. 


American Viscose Corporation has 
begun expansion in the processing de- 
partment of its rayon yarn mill at 
Roanoke, Va. 


Montros Worsted Mills, Ltd., Granby, 
Quebec, Canada, will build a one-story 
mill for the manufacture of woolen and 
worsted goods, costing close to $50,000. 


Anderson (S. C.) Narrow Fabrics,. 
Inc., has been incorporated, with E. A. 
Hill, president, and W. H. Hartzell, 
vice-president. 


Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., and Brighton Mills of New Jersey, 
have effected a merger known as 
Brighton Mills, Inc., a Georgia concern. 


Thames Woolen Company, East Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., may rebuild the plant, 
damaged by fire to the extent of $150,- 
000 on December 12. 


Victory Warping, Winding & Sizing 
Corp., Paterson, N. J., a recently or- 
ganized concern, plans operation of a 
rayon winding, coning and sizing mill. 


Philadelphia Textile Finishers, Inc., 
is reported to have moved its plant to 
a building at Main and Cotman 
Streets. 

A minority group has attempted to 
force liquidation of Quissett Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass., but the move was 
voted down. 


Callaway Mills, Milstead, Ga., will 
build a 38-story addition to cost about 
$85,000 with equipment. 


Royston (Ga.) Mill has added new 
ventilating equipment. 


Meredith (N. H.) Linen Mills have 
been re-opened, using Canadian flax. 


Sterling Properties, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., will operate a printing works. 
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New Orleans, January 17, 1942 
COTTON was on the upgrade most of 

the past month though the up- 
ward movement was not strong until 
after the first of the year. The Sen- 
ate Price Control Bill, increasing tight- 
ness of spots and expanding textile 
trade were the principal uplifting in- 
fluences. The President’s announced 
opposition to the Senate Price Control 
Bill and offer of the CCC to sell some 
of its stocks caused a moderate reac- 
tion. The reaction, however, proved 
short-lived and was soon overcome. 
During this advance spots and new 
crop months made new highs for the 
season with the average for middling 
15/16-inch going to 18.88. Prices as 
this is written are $7.50 a bale above 
those of a month ago for futures and 
$8.00 a bale higher for spots. Current 
quotations are also the highest which 
have prevailed since 1929. 

The Senate Price Control Bill re- 
quires the price administrator to ob- 
tain the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture before he can fix prices on 
agricultural products; that no price 
ceiling on farm products be fixed be- 
low the 1919-1929 average; that the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of in- 
dustrial wages should be used as a 
factor in calculating parity figures and 
that no prices can be fixed below the 
average market prices of October 1 or 
December 15 and not below 110 per 
cent of parity. 

Use of the labor index of the Federal 
Reserve Board would add 10 per cent 
to existing parity figures, it is claimed 
by the author of this amendment. Use 
of this formula would raise the cur- 
rent parity from 17.86 cents a pound 
to 19.65. Such a parity would give a 
ceiling of 21.61 cents a pound for 
middling 7/8-inch on the farm at 110 
per cent of parity. The average price 
for middling 7/8-inch on the farm dur- 
ing the period 1919 to 1929 was 21.47 
cents a pound, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The bill requires 
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The President’s principal! opposition 
is to the provision of the Senate Bill 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture veto 
power over agricultural prices and to 
the amendment requiring use of the 
labor statistics of the Federal Reserve 
Board in ecaleulating parities. The 
clause in the bill prohibiting ceilings 
under the 1919-1929 average is in the 
bill passed by the House. The other 
amendments are new. The Dill is in 
conference between the two houses as 
this is written with the final outcome 
more or less uncertain. However, the 
Farm Bloc is very strong in both houses 
and indications are that the bill in its 
final form will be favorable to the 
farmer. 

The CCC, which owns about 5,500,- 
000 bales of former loan cotton, is 
offering to sell some of its holdings 
during January in order to relieve the 
existing tightness in spots. The price 
named for this cotton is 19 cents a 
pound for Middling 15/16-inch at ware- 
houses at B points in the Carolinas 
with differentials for stocks at other 
points. The differentials are the same 
as in the export subsidy program. 
Figures given out by the CCC show 
about 4,250,000 bales in the 1937-38 
loan. Of this amount 1,150,000 bales 
are reported to be of middling and 
above in white cotton of all staples, 
1,500,000 of strict low middling and 
500,000 of low middling. The balance 
consists of scattered grades and staples 





the price administrator to use which- through spotted and tinged grades. The 
ever of these methods will give the desirable grades are reported to be 
highest ceiling. widely scattered over the entire belt 
CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
_ Consumption of Lint Bales— This Season Last Season 
S. Seeee SON, BUNUN gcc wccccedebeccenvecesesy 887,326 777,482 
pe See UO, BONNE . .ccoccomtecesecccescscecécccs 849,733 741,170 
Pi 8. was bie owas heed ee 6a eb 4,440,454 3,578,607 
In Cotton Growing States, December ................-. 753,623 666,920 
In Cotton Growing States, 5 months .............ee.000. 3,771,145 3,065,710 
In New England States, December ..........cccccecees 108,428 89,126 
In New England States, 5 months ...........cccccececces 528,499 415.494 
Dy eee SUE TUR, DPOMOUOD ..ccccccccecesccedsvecessee 25,280 21,436 
oy cee See Ge, Oe MID. 2 coc weiccceecescccesiecace 140,810 97,403 
Mill Stocks 
a in” i ne  . cise wecsecbescccosteaes 2,393,782 1,837,091 
a Seer Gee, ONE ow vic ccceccsbeccccecscece 2,249,638 1,684,018 
In Cotton Growing States, December .............ee0e00- 1,965,122 1,538,279 
In New England States, December ............e0cece0: 360,073 254,642 
am Sie Geer Biase, DOGOMIREP .. cnc ccccececcccececsccos 68,587 44,170 
Warehouse Stocks 
rr en:  . . . 66s oe oeebeeee eta we ene 13,713,773 15,050,823 
BM UWUOO BORCOR, TOOUONRDOR 6. ccc ccccccccccccccecccoce 13,964,018 14,726,496 
In Cotton Growing States, December .................. 13,326,808 14,799,340 
In New England States, December ..........c.ccecceece 367,702 242,710 
Be Ae GORGE Benton, BPOOOMG 6c ccccccctccccnccccecess 19,263 8,773 
Active Cotton Spindles 
a) re rr Te eee benseessceteess 23,063,112 22,799,060 
In United States, November ..........cecccercececeees 23,069,146 22,685,622 
In Cotton Growing States, December ...............e6- 17,404,194 17,261,044 
In New England States, December .............eeeee008 5,009,228 4,919,860 
Be Ge Ge I, BUD cv cccccccecctccvecsccecs 649,690 618,156 
CONSOLIDATED MOVEMENT FROM AUG. 1, 1941 TO JANUARY 15, 1942 COM- 
PILED BY THE NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 
Year Last Year 
Ce 2 es ok bs ede nea Ge eedeoe tmabee 2,078,385 2,447,699 
ee Se re i. a beg ee went 6660 RSS Red ee bes 485,526 531,388 
a | eT TeT Teer eT Cer eT eT eee 3,396,214 3,452,643 
EXPORTS NOT AVAILABLE 
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with many warehouses containing only 
small amounts of them. Existing laws 
prohibit the sale of more than 300,000 
bales in any one month or 1,500,000 in 
any one year. The CCC; however, 
claims the President has the authority 
under his war powers to remove this 
restriction. 

The offer of the CCC cotton has not 
stampéfed the farmer and _ interior 
owner into selling. Daily sales con- 
tinue small though they are somewhat 
larger than before the offer was made. 
probably due to the sale of small 


quantities of loan certificates. The 
first offers for the loan certificates 
ranged from $10.00 to $15.00 a Dale 


They have since been raised to $15.00 
to $22.00 without bringing out many. 
In the Mississippi Valley as much as 
$25.00 is being offered. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that farmers 
received $1,100,000,000 for their 1941 
cotton crop. This statement explains 
why they are so independent. A good 
authority estimates that farmers and 
interior merchants are holding about 
one-third of the crop either in the 
loan or otherwise for higher prices 
Quotations on low grades were reduced 
considerably early in January. 

The CCC reports loans on only 16,- 
334 bales were repaid up to January 
10th. Cotton which went into the loan 
up to that date amounted to 1,879,798. 
The Department of Agriculture reports 
exports under the Lend-Lease Bill, 
which came out of Government stocks. 
amounted to 543.700 bales to January 
10th. Exports under the Export Sub 
sidy Program amounted to 390,728 of 
which 176,952 came out of Government 
stocks and 213,776 out of free stocks. 
Shipments to Canada totaled 354,106 
bales. 

The Census Bureau shows that do- 
mestic mills consumed 887,326 bales 
during December and added 144,144 to 
their stocks. This indicates that they 
bought 1,031,000 bales during the 
month. If, therefore, the CCC sells 
300,000 bales a month out of its stocks, 
mills will have to buy 600,000 to 7U0.- 
000 bales a month on the outside in 
order to run to capacity. Details of 
the consumption report are given in an- 
other column. 


—- --~@-—--- 


Dvyestuff Advisory Committee 
for Color Card Group 


Textile Color Card Association, 200 
Madison Ave., New York City, has ap- 
pointed an advisory committee on dye 
stuffs, the function of which will be to 
guide the Association’s various color 
committees on all dyestuff problems so 
that shades can be produced without 
affecting the government’s needs for vi- 
tal materials used in the manufacture 
of dvestuffs. The committee consists of 
B. R. Price, National Aniline Division 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.: J. F. 
Warner, Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co.; Samuel I. 
Parker, Ciba Co., Inc.: W. F. Van 
Riper, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Ine.; Daniel P. Knowland, Geigy 
Co., Inc.; J. R. Bonnar, General Dye- 
stuff Corp., and James Walker, Sandoz 
Chemical Works, Ine. 
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Max W. Babb, formerly president 
of the Altis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been elected chairman of the board, 
and is succeeded as president by W. 
C. Buchanan, formerly a director 





Mr. Babb 


and member of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Buchanan has for the 
past six vears devoted a substantial 
portion of his time to the Globe Steel 
Tubes Company, Milwaukee, of 
which he is president, and in which 
capacity he will continue. 


Hart Products Corporation, New 
York City, has formed a Canadian 
branch known as Hart Products 
Company of Canada, Ltd., with 
headquarters at Guelph, Ontario. A 
fully-equipped plant and _ labora- 
tories will serve the Canadian textile 
industry with a complete line of 
processing agents. Canadian offices 
will be in charge of Emanuel I. 
Birnbaum and Charles Humphrey. 
Mr. Humphrey was formerly with 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Company. 


George B. Beitzel has been pro- 
moted from manager of sales to 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Beitzel is president of the Sale Man- 
agers’ Association of Philadelphia. 


L. P. Spoon has become associated 
with Walker Electrical Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., as sales engineer. Mr. 
Spoon formerly was connected with 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Philadel- 
phia, and Harrison-Wright, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


F. L. Curtis, general manager of 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 
has been named vice-president of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., tHe par- 
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ent company. He has been associat- 
ed with the company since its be- 
ginning in 1893. He will continue as 
treasurer also. H. E. Smith, formerly 
assistant general manager of the 
Manhattan Division, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Curtis as gen- 
eral manager, and J. H. Matthews 
has been promoted from assistant 
factory manager to assistant.general 
manager. 


Chester L. Eddy, assistant sales 
manager of Arnold Hoffman Com- 
pany, with southern sales offices in 
Greenville, S. C., has resigned his po- 
sition with the company. Mr. Eddy, 
who for a number of years was con- 
nected with Renfrew Bleachery at 
Travelers Rest, S. C., as superintend- 
ent and assistant manager, is taking 
a much needed vacation. 


A. L. Freedlander, president and 


general manager of the Dayton Rub- 


ber Manufacturing Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been appointed depu- 
ty to the chief of the rubber and 





Mr. Freedlander 


rubber products division of OPM. 
Mr. Freedlander has been in the rub- 
ber industry for 28 years. He has 
been president and general manager 
of Dayton since 1936. 


Wilson Company, Antrim, N. H., 
manufacturers of canvas lug straps, 
has been purchased by Arthur 
O’Leary of Lambeth Rope Corpora- 
tion. 


Michigan Alkali Company has 
opened an office at 209 Johnston 
Building, Charlotte, N. C., in charge 
of R. W. Moister, who has been in 
the Charlotte territory for about 6 
years. This company manufactures 
caustic soda, and sells primarily 
through jobbers over the territory. 





Warner Chemical Company has 
expanded its Chicago office and now 
occupies new quarters in the Board 
of Trade Building, 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard. Telephone number is 
Wabash 7554. W. Newell Wyatt is 
the divisional sales manager in 
charge of the office; he is also divi- 
sional sales manager for California 
Chemical Company and the Magnesol 
Company, all of which are divisions 
of Westvaco Chlorine Products Cor- 


poration. 
--- }----- 


New Textile 
Publications 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘Lock Hooks and 
Their Place in a Loom Harness Frame’’, & 
publication showing types, requirements, use, 
care, selection and maintenance. 


Haveg Corporation, Newark, Del. ‘‘Corro- 
sion Resistant Chemical Equipment’’, descrip- 
tive of the line of plastic chemical equip- 
ment, such as tanks, towers, fume ducts, pipe 
fittings and valves. 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., 
New York City. Three publications descrip- 
tive of Texaco lubricants in the knitting in- 
dustry, spindle oils for all types of spindles, 
«nd Stazon lubricants. 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Washington, D. C. Re- 
port on ‘‘Color Stability in Raw Cotton’’, on 
storage tests. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Bulletin No. 
616 on black-out preparations in the United 
States, another on priorities and the .dye- 
stuff industry, and the third descriptive of 
Calcochrome Yellow NFO. 


American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Profusely illustrated publication on 
eer earn trucks and industrial truck 
wheels. 


Platt Brothers & Co., Ltd., Oldham, Eng- 
land. Spare parts catalog for the Haywood 
type of narrow fabric loom, including set- 
ting instructions, pick change, wheel tables, 
etc. 


Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
Bulletin of the Institute, November, 1941, 
carrying the article, ‘‘A Determination of 
the Load to Straighten but Not Stretch Sin- 
gle Cotton Yarns of Different Numbers’’ 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. ‘‘How to Stack and Load’’, showing 
ways of conserving time and space in stack- 
ing and loading operations. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Leaflet on parts for built-in 
universal motors. Booklet B-3004. 


Moore Steam Turbine Division, Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corp., Wellsville, 
N. Y. Bulletin 1955 on Type S multi-stage 
steam turbines, and Bulletin 1951 on steam 
turbines with combined reduction gears. 


R. 8S. Products Corp., Wayne Junction, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrated Catalog No. 
10-B, featuring standard and special butterfly 
valves for the control and tight shut-off of 
air, gas, steam, liquids, semi-solids, etc., un- 
der high and _ sub-zero temperatures, and 
pressures from 2 to 300 p.s.i. 


New York Journal of Commerce, 63 Park 
Row, New York City. The newest govern- 
ment ‘‘blacklist’’, listing some 1,800 Euro- 
pean concerns and individuals. Known as 
supplement No. 7, a state department order 
prohibits free business dealings between 
American citizens and blacklisted concerns 
and individuals in Spain, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Turkey. The list also con- 
tains a number of deletions from prior lists 
—— Latin-American countries. Price 10 
cents 


L. H. Gilmer Company, Tacony, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ‘‘Belts for the Textile Industry’’ 
a catalog classifying the belt drives of four 
principal textile industries, cotton; silk and 
synthetic; wool; jute, hemp and flax. Con- 
tains listings on V-belts and connected V- 
belting, and Kable Kord flat belts and belt- 


ing. 
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America IS HUMMING with record-breaking 
productive activity, no small part of which is the 
South’s contribution. 

The Trust Company of Georgia Factoring Divi- 
sion wants to put cash at the disposal of Southern 
industry to further speed operations and productivity. 

If you can see the advantages of having cash at 
your disposal to purchase materials, meet payrolls, 


earn trade and cash discounts, we invite your inquiry. 















Factoring Division 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 





Pout Dllats to Work = 
For Cu 


You can get adequate working 
capital by Factoring. 
Investigate now, and gain all 
the advantages that ready 
cash provides. 
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1941 Rayon Production & 
Consumption Breaks Records 

New all-time high records for both 
production and consumption were ‘“‘the 
order of the day’ for all divisions of 
the United States rayon industry dur- 
ing 1941, according to records compil- 
ed by the Rayon Organon, published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

Both consumption and production of 
rayon filament yarn were essentially 
equal in 1941, because demand was 
limited entirely by what the industry 
could produce. Stocks of rayon yarn 
in the hands of producers both at the 
beginning and at the end of 1941 
amounted to only a few days’ supply. 

Total domestic production of rayon 
(yarn plus staple fiber) in 1941 
amounted to 573,230,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 22 per cent over the previous 
record of 471,170,000 pounds produced 
in 1940. 

Rayon filament yarn _ production 
alone amounted to 451,204,000 pounds, 
or 16 per cent greater than the 1940 
output, the previous record. Both the 
viscose-cuprammonium and the acetate 
branches of the industry achieved new 
production records of 287,459,000 
pounds and 163,745,000 pounds respec- 
tively. 

The 1941 domestic production of sta- 
ple fiber at 122,026,000 pounds compar- 
ed with an output of 81,098,000 pounds 
in 1940, an increase of 50 per cent. 
Marked gains were recorded in the pro- 
duction of both viscose and acetate 
staple fiber. 

Domestic consumption of rayon in 
1941 reached a new all-time high total 
of 586,016,000 pounds, an increase of 
20 per cent over the previous 1940 ree- 
ord. Of this total 452,390,000 pounds 
were rayon filament yarn and 133,626,- 
000 pounds represented rayon staple fi- 
ber available for consumption (domes- 
tic production plus imports). The 1941 





A new Teca blend makes a comfort- 
ably tailored slacks suit for active sports 
or wy The fabric, from Cohn-Hall- 
Marx, a point check, lightweight and 
aah ecihines. woven with crimped ace- 
—_ rayon. Courtesy, Tennessee Eastman 

orp. 





consumption of rayon filament yarn 
was 16 per cent above the previous 
record set a year ago. 

Stocks of rayon filament yarn in the 
hands of rayon yarn producers aggre- 
gated 3,800,000 pounds at the close of 
1941 as compared with 6,300,000 pounds 
held as of December 31, 1940. 

The principal change in the distribu- 
tion of rayon filament yarn from 1940 
to 1941 occurred in the yarn shipped 
to the hosiery industry. The greater 
use of rayon yarn here resulted from 
the cessation of raw silk imports from 
Japan in August and subsequent events 
which led to the present Silk Substi- 
tution Program whereby rayon yarn is 
allocated to former silk users. In 1941 
there were 26,000,000 pounds of rayon 
filament yarn consumed by the hosiery 
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To mark the completion of its new, ultra-modern office building E. F. Houghton & 
Company, Philadelphia, held open house for stockholders and customers on December 11. 
The 3-story structure combines all modern features, includin 3 glass-block construction and air 


conditioning. It adjoins the company’s plant. The new buil 


ng is said to be only a part of 


the company’s expansion program to take care of added direct and indirect defense work. 
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industry, of which 9,000,000 pounds 
were consumed in the full-fashioned 
division and 17,000,000 pounds were 
consumed in the seamless division of 
that industry. 

Imports of rayon staple fiber for 
consumption in 1941 were lower than 
in 1940, the figures being 11,600,000 
pounds and 17,736,000 pounds respec- 
tively. Imports since the middle of 
1941 have been negligible, and the out- 
look is for little or no imported staple. 
Thus, at least for the duration of the 
war, the domestic staple fiber industry 
faces alone the job of supplying this 
country’s demand for staple fiber. 


* 


Ed Estes Represents 
Stein, Hall & Company 


Edward D. Estes has become as- 
sociated with Stein, Hall & Company, 
Inc., as sales and technical field repre- 
sentative in the Georgia-Alabama terri- 
tory of the company, succeeding W. B. 
Strickland, who is now connected with 
the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in New Orleans. Mr. Estes 
formerly was with Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., and for the past six years 
has been employed by the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
having direction of yarn processing 
and slashing in the several units of 
this company. He is a graduate of the 
Georgia School of Technology. A well- 
equipped and staffed textile laboratory 
of Stein, Hall is located in the Johns- 
ton Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

+ 


Textile Designers Meet 


Textile Designers, Analysts and 
Technicians Association held a meeting 
January 10 at the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Hotel, with Leo P. Chabot of 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
and president of the association presid- 
ing. The featured speaker for the oc- 
casion was M. P. Epstein of Industrial 
Rayon Corporation, who presented an 
address and answered questions on the 
continous spinning process of making 
viscose type rayon. 


e 
Southern Safety Conference 


The Fourth Annual Southern Safety 
Conference will be held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La., February 
22-24, with 70 of the nation’s experts 
speaking on safety. Among the subjects 
to be discussed are receiving and 
training the new employee, employee 
and management relations, arousing 
and maintaining employee interest, get- 
ting attention at the safety meeting, 
determining and classifying fundamen- 
tal causes of accidents, fire protection, 
protection against sabotage and espio- 
nage, etc. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 
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A soaring plane...a rumbling tank 
.a mighty battleship... 


And back of these mighty weap- 
ons of War are MEN! 


Men—to be clothed in olive drab 
or Navy blue. Men—to be kept 
warm with flannel shirts, thick 
wool socks and warm wool blank- 
ets. Men—to work in tropic heat 
in cool cotton ducks. Men—to 
float from the sky with para- 
chutes of silk. 


Textiles for Victory! 


Mill men call it the biggest job 
the Textile Industry has ever been 
called upon to do. It demands all- 
out production from every machine 
to deliver all the clothing and sup- 
plies required by the Army and 
the Navy, plus the essential tex- 
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Ramparts We Watch 


tiles needed by a free people fight- 
ing the battle of production. 


It takes ceaseless watch over exist- 
ing mechanical equipment to 
detect advanced symptoms of ; 
let-down in speed or quality of 
production ...to seize every oppor- 
tunity to improve, repair and 
replace obsolete equipment. 


These are the ramparts we watch! 


Since 1820, we have developed and 
built machinery for the Wet End 
of Textile Finishing. Today, we are 
doing our utmost to furnish ma- 
chinery to the Industry to meet its 
present need. Let our experience 
serve you. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N. C 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 


PPODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS 





Cloth Quill Bag 


southern Loom Reed Manufacturing 
Company, Gaffney, S. C., is offering to 
the mills a new cloth quill bag to re 
ceive empty quills from the shuttle 
upon transfer by the battery. The bag, 
made of cotton duck, is mounted on the 
loom by a brace provided for the pur- 
pose, and thus far the device is appli- 
cable to the Model E, Model X and box 
looms. Experiments run in mills have 
shown that there are practically no 
quills thrown to the floor, and there is 
no damage to the quills caused by hit- 
ting a metal container. Advantages of 
the new cloth quill bag are said to be 
the elimination of accident hazards, 
they are lighter and easier to handle. 
and will stay in place. 

Sa 
2-Roll Padder with 
Air Cylinders 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have built new 2- 
roll padders with air cylinders, de 
signed for the dyeing of artificial silk. 
The padders are said to produce deep- 
er shades than ever before at a speed 
range of from 15 to 45 yards per min- 
ute. Controlling pressure with air cyl- 
inders, it is said, has proved remark- 
ably effective. The operator can always 
arrive at the same shade when using 
the same formula. Should there be any 
aifference in the construction of a fab- 
ric from one side to another, the pres- 
Sure can be increased or decreased on 
either side at will. The machines have 
a capacity of 10,000 pounds on each 
side, which would give a maximum 
pressure of 10 tons on the _ o»nip. 
Equipped with a panel containing nec- 
essary recording instruments for ap- 
plying or releasing pressure. 

Cloth is delivered from the padder 
with a minimum amount of moisture, 
thus speeding the drying operation. 
The machine has two large rubber coy- 
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ered rolls. Special stainless steel liquor 


box has the necessary threading-up 
rolis and breast rolls. It is designed 
principally for artificial silk but can 
be used for certain other types of cloth 
without change. The machine is 
equipped with a balanced friction let- 
off at the entering side and a slip belt 
winder at the delivery side. Choice of 
drives are directly connected motor to 
bottom roll, geared motor through V- 
belt, or from motor through variator 
to jack shaft. 
o 
Centro-Matic Lubricating 
System for Machinery 

Lincoln Engineering Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has incorporated many new 
features in the newest Centro-Matic 
system. It consists of a number of in 
jectors, one for each bearing to be lu 


uh * $s. ¥ 
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bricated and connected to the bearing 
by tubing or flexible high-pressure 
hose, and each individually adjusted to 
discharge the required amount of lu- 
brieant. Injectors can be mounted 
singly or in manifold and are supplied 
with lubricant from a central pumping 
unit. An outstanding feature of the 
system is the single lubricant supply 
line between the pumping unit and the 
injectors: another feature is the wide 
range of pumping units now available. 


e 

Photoswitch Smoke Alarm 

Photoswitch, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
has made available the photoelectric 
smoke alarm Type A25C, which is said 
to increase combustion efficiency by in- 
dicating the degree of smoke density 
passing through the stack and signal- 
ing conditions of efficient combustion 
and excess smoke on green and red 
signal lights. The equipment includes 
photoelectric control, light source and 
indicator. The control and light source 
are mounted on opposite sides of the 
flue or stack and are aligned so that 


the light beam projects to the eye of 
the photoelectric control. The design 
of the lens system mounting minimizes 
the possibility of soot and dust gath- 
ering on the lenses. It is wired to 
densometer, which may be located at 
any point in the plant for observation. 
® 


Electrically Operated 
Track Switch 

Cleveland ‘Tramrail Division of 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Com- 
pany, Wickliffe, Ohio, has brought out 
a new electrically operated track 
switch known as motor-driven Type H, 
for use on cab-operated, gravity, or au- 
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tomatic dispatch overhead materials 
handling systems. The development en- 
ables the operator to pre-set the switch 
at some distance ahead while traveling 
and thus save time lost when switch- 
ing by hand. Indexes on gravity or au- 
tomatic dispatch carriers may be set to 
actuate trippers which will cause one 
or several switches to take the posi- 
tions desired. The switch is ruggedly 
built of steel welded; consists of two 
main assemblies, an outer supporting 
frame and an inner sliding frame. 
> 
Black-out and Camouflage 


Paints 
Paint Division of Pittsburgh Plate 


Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
developed a complete line of black-out 
and camouflage paints to meet the cur- 
rent war emergency. The paints are de- 
signed for domestic and commercial 
use in areas subject to possible air 
raids. They obscure interior illumina- 
tion when applied to windows, sky- 
lights, and other glazed openings. They 
are available in four principal colors, 
black, smoke gray, earth drab and neu- 
tral brick. By using the color that 
more nearly blends with the surround- 
ing exterior building or terrain, a par- 
tial camouflage is effected in daytime 
in addition to providing black-out pro- 
tection during night. The danger of 
breakage is minimized when paint is 
applied to glass areas of four square 
feet or less, it is said. 


¢ 
Calcochrome Yellow NFC 
Caleo Chemical Division, American 


Cyanamid Company, has developed a 
new dyestuff called Calcochrome Yel- 
low NFC. It is a chrome yellow espe- 
cially recommended for use in formu- 
lations for the standard government 
shades on wool. It is fast to carboniz- 
ing and has excellent fastness to light 
and very level dyeing properties. 
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“YOU BET WERE HPT 


..- lucky were on Armstrong's Cork Cots!” 





G PEAK PRODUCTION 











UNDREDS OF MILL OPERA- 
TORS are thanking their lucky 
stars that they are spinning on Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots. For now the cry is 





for production . . . more and faster 


production! And the mills that are 
spinning on Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots are the mills that are meeting this 
urgent demand. Today, 40% of the 
active spindles are equipped with these 
efficient Armstrong roll coverings! 

Because of superior physical properties 
these cots assure maximum production 
of highest quality yarn—at the lowest 
cost. They reduce end breakage and top 
roll laps . . . eliminate eyebrows... cut 
down clearer waste. They produce a 
stronger, more uniform product because 
of cork’s unusually high coefficient of 
friction and resultant better grip. 

You save three ways when your rolls 
are equipped with Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots. Assembly is quicker and therefore 
cheaper. Maintenance and replacement 





costs are lowered because of the remark- 
able toughness and durability of Arm- 
strong’s Cork. Besides, you can rebuff 
these cots three or four times, at a unit 
cost of a half a cent per roll! 
Remember—there’s more than just a 
quality product behind the remarkable 
production record of these cots. Arm- 
strong is ready to help you iron out any 
problem you may have, to help you push 
your production to the utmost. Let us 
place the experience and knowledge of 
our sales, research, and engineering 
departments at your disposal. Get full 
details from your Armstrong representa- 
tive or write today to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products Section, 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 














ACCOTEX COTS 


ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 
ACCOTEX APRONS 
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New Motor with 
All-Around Protection 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has announced a new 
line of “‘Lo-Maintenance” motors, with 
the “Safety-Circle” protection—a wide, 





solid rib, integrally cast as part of the 
frame, to form an unbroken circle of 
protection around the stator. 

In this new motor, it is explained, 
one-piece cast frame and cast end- 
shields guard the motor from exterior 
knocks and abuse. A more liberal use 
of electrical materials is employed to 
make the new motor internally and 
electrically stronger because current 
and magnetic densities are less ex- 
treme. Improved bearing design deliv- 
ers smoother performance with full- 
flow lubrication and easier mainte- 
nance. Additional cross strength has 
been built into the distortionless stator 
for maximum power efficiency. 

The rotor is keyed to the shaft for 
strength, and its outer surface is turn- 
ed for smoothness and an accurate air- 
gap. Other features of the new motor 
are oil drains at the bottom of bear- 
ings for easy flushing, removable end- 
pieces, and large conduit box for handy 
wiring. 

¢ 


New Type Synthetic 
Sizing and Finishing Agent 


Rohm & Haas Company, Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pa., has an- 
nounced a new type of synthetic siz- 
ing and finishing agent for textile 
yarns and fabrics. Called Rhotex Size, 
the product is a water soluble resin 
and is described chemically as the so- 
dium salt of polymerized acrylic acid. 
It is supplied as a concentrated paste 
which is easily dilutable. Designed for 
the replacement of natural gums in 
Sizing work, the resin is used in con- 
junction with a starch and also re- 
places a portion of the starch already 
employed. It is said to produce a 
tougher and more flexible size and to 
reduce the starch’s tendency towards 
shedding, resulting in more efficient 
weaving and better binding. 

The new size is also being used suc- 
cessfully as a modifying agent -for 
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Starch in sizing spun rayon, and has 
proved useful in plasticizing domestic 
corn starches to give them the prop- 
erties of imported root starches. It 
is said to be an excellent thickening 
and binding agent for cotton warps. 

In addition to sizing, Rhotex Size 
can be used in many regular textile 
finishing operations, and when used 
with starch produces a more durable 
finish and binds the starch more close- 
ly to the fabric. 

+e 

New Finishing Oil 

Warwick Chemical Company, West 
Warwick, R. I., has announced Warco 
945A, a 75 per cent sulfated finishing 
oil, manufactured entirely from domes- 
tic materials. It was designed primari- 
ly as a substitute for sulfated olive 
oil, but actually has proven to be much 
more than that. Under normal sturage 
conditions the product is said to re- 
main erystal clear indefinitely. Solu- 
tions in water will withstand pro- 
longed boiling without any appreciable 
breakdown. It is also said to find con- 
siderable use on goods to be Sanfor- 
ized where resistance to heat is of 
prime importance. It can be used on 
cotton, rayon and silk fabrics. 

* 
Distribution Unit for 
Secondary Network Systems 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has designed a new air-cooled network 
distribution unit for industrial plants 
using secondary network systems. It 








Fabrics will soon be flame-proofed, say 
duPont chemists. They have worked out 
an economical process for making am- 
monium sulfamate, a former costly labo- 
ratory curiosity which is said to be a 
highly effective fire retardant that does 
not alter the appearance or ‘‘feel’’ of 
cloth. Draperies, black-out curtains, chil- 
dren’s party dresses, mattresses, negli- 
ees, arc welders’ overalls may be dipped 

the solution and dried, rendering them 
unable to burn as shown in the above 
photograph. 


consists of a high-voltage double-throw 
primary transfer switch, an air-cooled 
o-phase transformer and network pro- 
tector housed as a single unit; the as- 
sembly transforms power from the pri- 
mary voltage to secondary grid voltage. 
Primary air-break switch opens the ex- 
citing current of the associated trans- 
former and will withstand a short-cir- 
cuit current of 10,000 amperes for two 
seconds without damage to or appre 
ciable movement of its parts. The 3- 
phase transformer is of the dry type, 
air-cooled and insulated with non- 
inflammable materials, and is designed 
to carry rated kva at normal voltage 
and frequency without exceeding 75 de- 
grees C. rise above an ambient temper- 
ature of 40 degrees C. Network protec- 
tor is the 3-pole open type securely 
mounted in the low-voltage end of the 
unit housing and adequately spaced 
and barriered from all high-voltage 
circuits of the unit to permit inspec- 
tion, test, and maintenance without 
danger of contacting high voltage por- 
tions. 
* 


Electrifugal Pump 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has added to 
its line of recently introduced electrif- 
ugal single-unit pumps, a new 25-hp. 
unit. Like the other smaller sizes in 
the line, the new pump is built as one 
unit, with both motor and pump on one 
shaft and in one housing. This design 
is said to offer many advantages, 
among which are 33 per cent saving 
in space, only three section-fits, more 
perfect shaft alignment, less vibration, 
less wear, easier installation, and low- 
er pumping costs. Units are available 
from ¥% hp. to 25 hp. 

e 


Compressed Air Applied 
to New Breaker Forms 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has announced that compressed air has 
become entrenched as a circuit-inter- 
ruption tool. Its worth as a means of 
both operating the mechanism and in- 
terrupting an are in high-capacity in- 
door breakers has become so apparent 
that the principle has already been ex- 
tended to two other types of breakers. 
For air breakers outdoors the need for 
an oil-less circuit breaker is not as ur- 
gent as indoors, but compressed air for 
outdoor breakers, it is said, has ad- 
vantages so conspicuous that already 
breakers operating on this principle 
have been built and tested. 

On oil breakers it is said to cut the 
closing time nearly in half, making 
possible 20-cycle reclosing duty. Be 
cause it operates from energy stored in 
compressed air it requires only the 
small current drawn by the small re- 
lay that opens the pilot valve. 
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Your Hosiery 
Finishing PROBLEM 





(Complete - rapid rinsing) 
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Book on Plant Protection 

United States Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Washington, D. C., has published 
an informative booklet that should be 
of interest to industrial plant execu 
tives, called “Protection of Industrial] 
Plants and Public Buildings”, Stating 
that “it is essential that protective or- 
ganization be developed’, the book of- 
fers the general plan of organization, 
which provides for the security of ev- 
ery employee and the maintenance of 
production at the highest possible rate. 
Such items as protective organization, 


fire services, police services, medica) 


services and maintenance services are 
explained. 
* 

Eye Hazards in Industry” 

National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City, has published a 300-page 
study entitled “Eye Hazards in Indus- 
prepared by the late Louis Res- 
nick, industrial relations director of 
the Society; it is based upon two dec- 
ades of experience in the field of acci- 
dent prevention. Conclusions drawn in 
the book are that “the greatest possi- 
bilities for eliminating the eye hazards 
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The STARCHES 
You Need 





for Every Textile Purpose 


@ Pearl Corn Starch 


@ Thin-Boiling Corn Starches 


(all fluidities) 


@ Corn Dextrines (white and yellow) 

@ Corn Gums—for printing and finishing 

@ Fiberjel “WV” —for Filament Viscose Sizing 

@ Fiberjel “SR’—for Spun Rayon Warp Sizing 


Our Textile Chemists can help you 


obtain the results you want. 


Their 


services are at your disposal. 


Marional STARCH 
PRODUCTS Int. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 

















of industry, or at least for protecting 
workmen against the results of these 
hazards, lie in education.” 


o 


Low Visibility Paint 
Arco Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
developed a new type of low visibility 
paint, said to possess exceptional heat 
deflecting qualities, for use in the pro- 
tective concealment of vital defense 
structures and equipment. The paint 
meets tentative Navy specifications for 
infra-red reflecting paints for use on 
fuel storage tanks, buildings, and cer- 
tain types of equipment where dark 
colors as well as heat reflecting quali- 
ties are required. Termed Infray, it is 
manufactured in green, tan, black and 
four intermediate shades. 
e 
New Tool Stand 
Penn Metal Corporation of Penna., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is now manufactur- 
ing a new 3-shift tool stand to keep 
tools right on the job, thereby saving 
the time and labor required in main- 
taining a central tool crib for certain 
types of tools. Each of the three draw- 
ers locks separately—a single drawer 
for each shift which makes each man 
responsible for his own tools. Designed 
for heavy-duty service with all-welded 
steel construction, 12-gauge _ steel 
shelves and heavy angle legs. Draw- 
ers are 18 inches wide, 16 inches deep 
and 5 inches high. Overall size of each 
unit is 30x18x32 inches high. 
e 
Black-out Coating for Windows 
Carbozite Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has announced a new black-out 
coating for industrial windows and 
Skylights that is said to meet all of 
the authoritative specifications and 
recommended practices, and may be 
easily removed when the danger no 
longer exists. Known as Carbozite 
Standard Black-out Black, this coating 
is not a paint, but a smooth flowing 
liquid coating, manufactured from a 
pyrobitumen ore, especially refined and 
mixed with quick drying, volatile sol- 
vents and a secret ingredient which 
provides complete opacity and an ab- 
solutely gloss-free surface. No priority 
rating is needed to obtain the prod- 
uct. It can be sprayed or brushed on 
quickly and only one coat is required 
to assure complete protection against 
light penetration, and drying is com- 
pleted in 6 to 8 hours, leaving a dead 
black, gloss-free coating. 
4 
Black-out Shades 
Hough Shade Corporation, Janes- 
ville, Wis., is offering a new black-out 
Shade treated with a fire-resistant ma- 
terial. The shades have roll-up equip- 
ment so that they can be rolled up to 
take advantage of all natural daylight, 
but can be drawn in place when nec- 
essary. The shades also protect work- 
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QUALITY ¢ determined 


New 


Ca talogue 


Just issued, lists and 
describes the most 
complete sleeve bear- 
ing service in the world. 
It's Free. 











JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


S/eeve BEARING HEADQUARTER 
530 SOUTH MILL STREET~-e 


b, PERFORMANCE 


At no other time, in the history of our country, has it been so 
important to insist on QUALITY. The present continuous and 
uninterrupted operating schedules are placing unusual 
burdens on all types of machinery. Few items in your 
equipment carry such responsibility as the bearings. One 
faulty bearing can easily hold up an entire line of production. 
This is no time to experiment with unknown, untried, un- 
proven products. 

It is a simple matter to eliminate all risk when securing 
bearings. Specify JOHNSON BRONZE. For more than thirty 
years we have specialized on the production of QUALITY 
Sleeve bearings. Our experiences cover every known type 

. our facilities include every proven method. 

The next time you purchase bearings, don’t base your 
judgment on price alone. Check up on the alloy, the method 
of production, the experience and reputation of the manu- 


facturer. Play safe and specify JOHNSON BRONZE. 






—- 





NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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ers from sun glare and heat. The 
shades are said also to protect delicate 
machinery and products from flying 
glass and fragments. 

= 


New Bus Duct 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
has announced a new bus duct for in- 
dustrial secondary power distribution 


systems, of the plug-in and feeder - 


types. Composed of copper busses, Pres- 
tite separators, and a dust-tight metal 
enclosure, the unit is available in rat- 
ings of from 250 through 1500 amperes. 
To install, the bus duct is hung by 


narrow double-strap hangers either 
edgewise or flatwise, depending on 
availability of plug-in. 
* 

Size for Rayon Yarns 

American Viscose Corporation, 300 
Fifth Ave., New York City, has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
chemical size for use on rayon yarns 
that are to be knit into hosiery. Known 
as Avconit No. 1, it is said to increase 
manufacturing efficiency throughout 
the entire hosiery manufacturing proc- 
ess, and will materially reduce the 
number of irregulars or imperfect 
ereige hose. The product is said to en- 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


FOR ECONOMICAL MATERIALS HANDLING IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


% LIFTING 


Low Lift Type 
For skid transportation 


3000 Ibs. capacity—has 
lift platform 55” long, 27” 
wide, 7” high with 6” lift. 
Has highly efficient helical 
spur gear drive (exception- 
ally quiet) triple spur gear 
lift unit. Shockless 
steering — Rotor-Brush 
Power-Flow Control. 



























% STACKING 


Use your full vertical stor- 
age space—stack unit 
loads on pallets—elimi- 
nate re-handling—simplify 
inventory—speed up pro- 
duction—use the ‘‘AUTO- 
MATIC’ Fork Truck Sys- 
tem. 


Capacities 1000 and 2000 
ibs. 


Telescopic Lift 120” 
Uprights collapse to 83” 


Truck is exceptionally com- 
pact, will maneuver easily 


in congested areas 
also lightweight 
for min. capacity 
elevators. 

Get Full Details 





+ HAULING 


For every hauling 
purpose. Tractor 
is exceptionally 
compact and pow- 


- Max. hauling 
B. P 


wheel steer. 
Quiet drive. Ro- 
tor-Brush Power- 
Flow control. 


* TIERING 
High Lift Type 

3000 Ibs. capacity has 
platform 55” long, 26” 
— 6” high with 60” 
ift. 



















Drive unit has 
highly efficient helical 
spur gear reduction. 
Platform raised and 
lowered safely by two 
roller chains sprocket 
driven from powerful 
gear unit. . . Shock- 
less steering — Rotor- 
Brush Power-Flow 





Control. 





% LOADING 


Platform Type 
4000 Ib. capacity. 


Equipped with pneumatic 
tires. Exceptionally speedy 
and efficient. For outdoor 
and ramp operation. 
Platform deck 100” long, 51” 
wide, 29” high. 

Hos heavy duty spur gear 
drive—hand wheel steer — 
Rotor-Brush Power-Flow 
speed control, 











Has 1000 


Two 
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67 W. 87th St. 
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able rayon yarns to hold their twist 
during manufacture into hosiery and 
is as effective on low twist as on high 
twist yarns. It is quite possible, accord- 
ing to the company, to hold 75 denier 
40 turn yarn when this size is used. 
[t also affords lubrication to the yarn 
for knitting and protects fabrics, re- 
ducing damage to them due to snags 
and the like during manufacture. The 
size is not abrasive or corrosive to 
knitting machine parts, and is speedily 
and economically applied; it is easy to 
remove during scouring. The company 
will issue licenses to throwsters to use 
the size on a royalty free and fee free 
basis and will then provide technical 
assistance to service the licensees. 
* 


Silver-Lined Black-out 
Bulb Designed 


Wabash Appliance Corporation. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has designed a silver- 
lined black-out bulb for black-out light- 
ing in air raids, which provides down- 
lighting in a soft beam of blue light 
that is safe for indoor visibility dur- 
ing black-outs. The bulb is lined inside 
with a pure silver reflector lining that 
hides all filament glare and projects 
the light downward. Light leaks are 
prevented by a black silicate coating 
that covers the bulb up to the extreme 
lighting end, which is deep blue. Con- 
sumes 25 watts. 


* 
Industrial Black-out Paint 


Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has developed a black-out 
paint for plant windows which is said 
to meet requirements of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. The product, accord- 
ing to the company, gives excellent re- 
sults in opacity, weather-resistance 
and non-reflective properties when 
used on either the inside or outside of 
the glass. Known as S-W _ Black-out 
Black, it can be applied by brush or 
spray. 

e 
Aids in Producing 
Rayon Hosiery 

Hart Products Corporation, 1440 
Broadway, New York City, has added 
two new products to the line, said to 
aid in the production of rayon hosiery. 
Hartex rayon oil is a lubricant and 
softener for use in the throwing and 
knitting of rayon hosiery yarn. It is 
easy to apply, provides even thickness 
of oil film, and washes out freely. It is 
said to promote good knitting and im- 
proved, level dyeing. 

Adhesonol is a synthetic resin which 
acts as an effective binder for high- 
twist yarns. It provides added strength, 
elasticity and sheerness. It is said to 
be easy to use, requires no special 
handling, and does not interfere in 
dveing operations, 
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Prevent Oil Soaked 
Card Clothing 


Stop oil rot. Quit using drip- 





ping leaking oil that won't stay 


in bearings. 


Oily card clothing is a thing of 
the past in more than 7 out of 
10 mills because NON-FLUID 
OIL stays in bearings and lubri- 
cates dependably. 





Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 





E New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 











MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 





























VITAL FELP 


for old Spinning Rooms 
and Weave Rooms 


with the help of 


Certified Climate 





Air enters through 


mixing chamber 





Propelled through ducts, 
graduated 








Automatic shutters 


let heat out 





Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 
ity in numbers. 


Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Fewer Ends Down. 
Not as many stops 
or piecings. Notas 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Better Product 

from shorter, less 

expensive staple. 

And very often 
2% to 3% 


more production. 


Coitified CLIMATE 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 


PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


| 


} 


About Men You Know 





W. H. Mirey, formerly superintend- 
ent of Erwin (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co.., 
Plant No. 2, has been made general 
Superintendent of Plants Nos. 2 and 5 
at Erwin, and W. Neri PHARR has been 
made superintendent of these two mills. 
Mr. Pharr formerly was with the Hart- 
sell Mills, Concord; the Patterson Mills 
and Roanoke Mills, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., and for the past two years was 
representative of Carolina Supply Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C. Both Mr. Miley 
and Mr. Pharr work under E. H. Bost 
and W. H. Muse, JR., manager and 
assistant manager respectively at these 
mills for many years. 


FRANK E. Rowe, Jk., for many years 
associated with Saco-Lowell Shops, 
and more _ recently technician for 
Springs Cotton Mills, with plants in 
South Carolina, has been made chief 
maintenance engineer and_ technical 
superintendent of the Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. Mr. 
Rowe has as one of his assistants, 
FRANK L. Byrp, formerly in the 
Springs research department, and now 
lubrication engineer for the mills at 
Danville. 


J. B. Cook has been made overseer 
of slashing at the Columbus (Ga.) 
plant of Bibb Manufacturing Company. 


J. L. BRANNAN, formerly with the 
Panola Mills Company, Greenwood, S. 
C., is now superintendent of the Cour- 
tenay Manufacturing Company, Newry, 
South Carolina. 


J. M. CATHCART, JR., has been made 
purchasing agent of Courtenay Manu- 
facturing Company, Newry, S. C. 


T. L. Harptnc, formerly with Bla- 
denboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has be- 
come superintendent of Edna Mills 
Corporation, Reidsville, N. C. 


Mrs. C. W. Mizect has been elected 
president of the Opp and Micolas Cot- 
ton Mills, Opp, Ala., succeeding her 
late husband. R. S. JeErrcoatT was elect- 
ed executive vice-president. 


Ropert T. STEVENS has resigned as 
president and director of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., upon being called to active 
service as a colonel in the Quarter- 
master Corps, and assumed his duties 
in Washington. JoHN P. STevens, Jr., 
has been elected president of the con- 
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cern and THoMAS W. ESTES a vice- 
president. 
W. Hersert McDowett, who has 


been connected with the Halifax Coun- 
ty Hosiery Mills, Scotland Neck, N. C., 
since 1898, has retired from the vice- 
presidency. Mr. McDowell has worked 
in every department of the mills, hav- 
ing operated knitting machines, done 
finishing operations, etc. As vice-presi- 
dent he was also sales manager and 
executive manager of finishing and 
shipping departments. He will remain 
with the company in an advisory ¢a- 
pacity. 


ARTHUR Macy has been named agent 
of the Nashawena Mills, New Bedford. 
Mass., in charge of both selling and 
manufacturing activities. He is the son 
of FREDERICK B. Macy, formerly treas- 
urer of the Soule Mill. Since 1938 he 
has been general superintendent of 
Nashawena. 


KF. M. KIMBLE, JR., has been elected 
president of the Mandeville Mills, Car- 
roliton, Ga., succeeding the late J. A. 
MANDEVILLE. J. A. AYCOCK was made 
general manager and J. R. NEWELL 
was elected treasurer. 


H. G. NicuHorts and H. M. Srmonps 
have resigned as vice-presidents of Pa- 
cific Mills. 


CaRL D. WeEtcH has resigned his po- 
sition as night overseer of carding 
and spinning at the South Fork Man- 
afacturing Company, Belmont, N. C., 
to become overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Globe Mill, Mount Holly, 
N. C. Mr. Welch was previously gen- 
eral overseer of carding at the Clover 
Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C. 


JAMES H. Cook, formerly connected 
with the Madison Woolen Company, 
has become associated with Excelsior 
Mills, Union, S. C. 


ARTHUR MEASURES, treasurer of 
Clark Thread Company, has retired 
after 55 years in the thread business. 
He has been wtih the Clark Thread 
Company since 1916. 


R,. L. Harris, secretary-treasurer of 
the Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, and 
lieutenant governor of the state, has 
been elected president of the mills, 
succeeding the late J. A. LonG, Sr. 


Obituary 
WILLIAM JAMES LEIGHTON, 48, chem- 
ist and dyer at the Seymour (Ind.) 
Woolen Mills, passed away recently. 


FRED WESTON GLOVER, 67, president of 
Textile Mill Supply Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., passed away the latter part 
of December after a long illness. 


WALTER B. Dantes, 60, superintend- 
ent of the Progressive Silk Mill, West 
Hazleton, Pa., before it suspended op- 
eration, passed away in Philadelphia 
after a brief illness. 


MELVILLE TURNER, 41, superintendent 
of the Spalding Knitting Mills, Griffin, 
Ga., passed away January 5. 


JAMES A. BRANEGAN, 70, president 
of the Kali Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, passed away at his home 
in Drexel Park, Pa. He was with the 
General Chemical Company for 25 
vears and in 1914 founded the Kali 
company. He was author of the book 


“Popular Industrial Chemistry”. 


MaTtTHEW A. RAWLINSON, who had 
been agent of the Tremont & Suffolk 
Mills, Lowell, Mass., and Chicopee 
Manufacturing Company, Chicopee, 
Mass., passed away December 23. Born 
in England, he came to this country as 
a young man to enter the textile busi- 


WaLTER HoutMeEs GEER, 74, one-time 
executive of Easley (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, passed away recently at Green- 
ville, S. C. 


JoHN W. H. Brooks, treasurer of 
Brooks Brothers Company, Philadel- 
phia and Southern Pile Fabric Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., passed away at 
the age of 65. 


A. B. KuHN, 57, president of Fiber 
Manufacturing Company, Newton, N. 
C., passed away suddenly on December 
27 after a heart attack. 


R. P. Scruaes, 82, one of the builders 
of the Henrietta Mill in Rutherford 
County, passed away at his home in 
Rutherfordton, N. C., December 11. 


JOSEPH R. Hare, Rock River Cotton 


Company, Janesville, Wis., passed 
away January 7. 
EpWARD FE. LEONARD, _ treasurer, 


Crown Manufacturing Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., passed away January 5 
at the age of 63. 


GEORGE T. BARTLETT, superintendent 
of the Seymour (Ind.) Woolen Mills, 
passed away recently at his home. 
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MORE YARN-HANDLED EASIER 


MM LLL 
Save Tine and Effort for Operators on Barber-Colman Spoolers 


The Spooler girl removes 
full cheeses from the 
throw-out position and 
drops them onto the 
spindles of tridents on a 
~ small track which she 
Scere. pushes along a track as 
mee she works. Full tridents 
are moved to the trans- 
fer table by an easy 
push--no heavy lifting 
is hecessaty. These con- 
venience features help 
Barber-Colman Spooler 
operators to get out 
more work with less 

effort. 


i Bitten. semeetionss 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


| Se | Re Dae Ge ee | et Se | a oe ae ie. Se a UF Ge Se ms 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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THE MORTON SYSTEM 


Who built the first Beam Dyeing and Package Dyeing Machine in the U.S. A? 
Answer: MORTON 


Who built the first Pressure closed kier, Raw Stock Dyeing Machine in the U. S. A? 


Answer: MORTON 


Who built the first all stainless steel SMO Wool Raw Stock Dyeing Machine in the U.S. A? 
Answer: MORTON 


Not followers in the Dyeing Machine Industry, but PIONEERS. 








The cut above shows two, of the four, Morton System 18-8 SMO Stainless Stee! Dyeing Machines, operating in a North Carolina Woolen Mill 


MORTON MACHIN EF WORKS 


COLUMBUS, 


— Manufacturers of — 
Beam and Package Dyeing Machines to 400 Ibs. capacity 





Package Dyeing Machines to 1500 I|bs. capacity Morton Quick Opening Valves 
Raw Stock Dyeing Machines to 1500 I|bs. capacity Morton Four Way Valves 
Morton Centrifugal Heavy Duty Pedestal Ball Bearing Pumps Morton Automatic Logger Heads 
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INCREASED Propuction TuHat Pays 





PROVED=By Performance 


Reduce Production Costs! 


There’s no need to be satisfied with your 
present slasher production when it can 
be greatly increased with our modern 
extra cylinder equipment. 


The addition of an extra drying cylinder 
and accessory equipment assures a large 
increase in production per slasher. Labor 
cost is not increased, but labor cost per 
pound of production is materially de- 
creased. The number of slashers re- 
quired can be reduced. One mill cut its 
slashers in half. If slashing is your 
‘bottle neck,’’ extra drying capacity 
will help eliminate this condition. 


Contact rolls and positive gear drive in- 
sure efficient use of drying surface with- 
out excessive tension and strain on the 
yarn. Quality is not sacrificed for 
greater production. 


Other modern accessory equipment can 
be furnished for smooth operation at 
high speeds. Present equipment is util- 
ized as far as possible, thereby keeping 
the cost at a minimum. We can give 
you much improved slasher operation at 
nominal cost. Return on the invest- 
ment is high. 


Let our representative help you with 
your slasher problems. Write or ’phone. 


Also manufacturers of special textile machinery, loom teams, beam 
heads, beam barrels, cloth room machinery, and textile repair parts. 


West POINT FOUNDRY «& MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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WE ARE ALL INIT NUWI 


By making this a war of machines the 





Dictators have played right into our hands. 
But—this business of all-out produc- 
tion reaches far beyond the factories mak- 
ing planes or guns or tanks or other war 
materials. .. It begins with every man and 
woman in the country. From the farms, the Rc ba le 


offices, the shops, the railroads, the trucks, 









the mines, the forests, the rivers—these and | UNITED | 
| STATES 
SAVINGS 







many more are the backbone of America— 
the source of American effort—the core of | 
American production. 

Our supreme obligation is an honest 
day’s work, every day, from every man, 


every woman, every machine. 





@ PAPER CARRIE 





RS) 








SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING |1N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company - 7 
BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC e. 
ONT. Sc. CONN. es % 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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A PROMINENT superintendent recently explained to 
me that he was having considerable success by hold- 
ing weekly meetings of the key men in his organiza- 
tion and letting one of the men lead the discussion 
each night. He does not request each of the men in 
turn to act as chairman, so to speak, but simply calls 
for volunteers and then lets them lead the discussion 
any way they choose. 

He said one young college graduate who volunteered 
to lead the discussion the previous week came walking 
in with several copies of COTTON under his arm and 
by simply referring to the OLD-TIMER page led one of 
the most interesting and instructive meetings they 
had held. 

And as his material was almost inexhaustible, all of 
the men present joined in asking him to lead the dis- 
cussion at the next meeting. You see, fellows, that 
young man has all the copies of COTTON since his first 
year at textile school and as he has studied the OLD- 
TIMER articles so much in applying them to his work 
he told the superintendent that he could lead the meet- 
ings as long as they wanted him to because he did not 
have to make any preparation for the meeting except 
simply to pick up a copy of COTTON and turn to the 
OLD-TIMER page. . 

When this superintendent told us of these meetings 
the thought did not occur to us to tell you about it, 
but under the title of ‘Random Thoughts” the incident 
came to mind. 

If any reader is interested in knowing more about 
the meetings this superintendent was explaining to us 
(although we have not asked him) we are confident 
he would be glad to give you any information you may 
ask for. The meetings, if I understood him correctly, 
are not the regular overseers meetings that many su- 
perintendents have. We will be glad to furnish you 
with his name and address upon request. 

At any rate, the idea of using the OLD-TIMER ar- 
ticles for discussion is a tip to any of you fellows 
whose meetings have grown rather dull for lack of 
interesting material to discuss. Of course, you would 
have to find some one who has kept his issues of 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





More Random Thoughts 


COTTON for several years. This young college grad- 
uate or any one else could lead the discussion on card- 
ing, spinning, weaving, cloth room, help management, 
loom fixing, card grinding, psychology and many 
other subjects pertaining to mill management by re- 
ferring to back numbers of OLD-TIMER articles. This 
is all made very easy by the record of contents of each 
issue which COTTON’s editor has compiled each year 
and which is available to subscribers. 


TEN PER CENT bossing and 90 per cent intelligent 
direction is a pretty good formula for the present-day 
overseer and superintendent to follow. 


MAKING PROMISES was a dangerous procedure for a 
foreman 100 years ago. This admonition needs none of 
the modern streamlining to make it any truer today 
than it was then. 


CRITICIZING one worker to another doesn’t get you 
anywhere, but try complimenting one worker to an- 
other and you will see results. 


DON’T BE IMPATIENT with the fellows who learn 
slowly. They often surpass those workers or foremen 
who seem to know what you are going to tell them 
before you speak. 


OFTEN explaining details about the work will get 
the operative interested and anyone will do a better 
job in anything he is interested in. 


SHOULD a card be set so that there will be no spin- 
nable cotton taken out at the back with the licker-in 
waste or should it be set so that some good staple is 
thrown out, in order to be sure to get all of the foreign 
matter and short staple out—and then put the good 
staple back in the mix? 

The good staple is on top of the pile of waste un- 
der the back of the card, is it not? and is easily lifted 
off of the pile of waste by hand. 

To close all settings as tight as possible in order to 
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prevent any good staple being taken out would seem 
to prevent the card from doing what it is intended to 
do, and that is to take out all non-spinnable matter. 


SAY, OLD-TIMER, know where I can get an up-to- 
date overseer for a large card room?” 

“No, frankly, I do not know of a man just at the 
moment but I will keep on the look-out and let you 
know if I can find one. Now, Mr. B. I will ask you 
one: Do you know of a good overseer of weaving for 
a room of over 2,000 Draper looms on print cloth 
numbers ?” 

The above is practically a verbatim wording of a 
recent conversation. Remember, fellows, what OLD- 
TIMER claimed years ago, that there are more good 
jobs than there are good men to fill them. 


THE SELF-STARTER has been on automobiles so many 
years most people do not realize that once upon a time 
we had to get out and crank. 

However, there are still many overseers and super- 
intendents who are not equipped with self starters. The 
boss has to start them off in adopting new manufac- 
turing ideas. The overseers and superintendents who 
are most in demand today are those equipped with 
self starters, They are not only alert to every modern 
idea which proves practical, but they get started on 
it before the boss has to start them. 


HAVE YOU examined lately the old picker sticks 
which are taken out of the weave room each week? 


IN SPECIFYING the shuttles for new nine-quarter 
looms recently I heard a successful superintendent tell 
the loom builder he would take the shuttle with the 
thin back wall. He explained that the heavier thick 
back wall shuttle took more power to throw it and did 
not increase the average life of shuttles on 90- and 
108-inch looms for the simple reason that shuttles did 
not wear out in these wide looms but that most of 
them were broken. He may have a practical idea there. 
What do you think? 


FAILURE to understand certain rules or regulations 
or the wording of printed agreements is often the 
cause of serious disagreements and even strikes. For 
example, a certain contract between a mill and its em- 
ployees had a clause that an operative would lose pri- 
ority if he quit, stayed away from his work six weeks, 
etc. Several young fellows quit in a group. They soon 
came back to the management asking to be taken back. 
When the management explained to them that they 
had lost their priority by quitting (they did not strike, 
so they claimed) they went up in the air and cited the 
clause in the agreement which said an operator who 
stayed away from his work six weeks would lose his 
priority, and they had not been out a week, 

Although the company was sustained in the stand 
they took, part of these operatives honestly believed 
the company had put one over on them. And you know 
when a feeling like that gets into an operative, he will 
always be looking for the opportunity to get sweet 
revenge. 

The wording of that clause could be interpreted in 
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two ways, and of course the operative would interpret 
it the way that suited him best. 

Any contract between parties should be studied with 
the idea of discovering such possibilities of double 
meanings and an explanation of all such clauses should 
be posted. For example, here is a sentence which can 
have entirely opposite meaning by the insertion of 
commas: Mr. Black says Mr. White is the best over- 
seer in the mill. In this case Mr. White is the best 
overseer. Now, see what the commas do when they are 
inserted: Mr. Black, says Mr. White, is the best over- 
seer. The commas ¢all for pauses and if you will read 
the second sentence aloud and pause at the commas, 
you will see that in this sentence Mr, Black is the best 
overseer. 


TODAY a personnel manager explained to me that he 
had gotten surprisingly good results by appointing a 
committee of women in each department and on each 
shift to report on the cleanliness of the toilets and to 
make suggestions; also a committee of men for the 
men’s toilets. 

He had built a special truck with a place on it for 
the disinfectant receptacle, a place for scrubbing ma- 
terial, a place for toilet paper, and all of the other 
supplies and tools used by the negro whose duty it was 
to attend the toilets. Incidentally, the negro had on 
a nice clean blue uniform trimmed in white. and a 
servant’s cap. 

Not a bad idea, eh? 


AFTER taking passage on a White Star ship for a 
cruise on the Carribean to Panama, Honduras and 
other Central American countries, we were very much 
surprised to learn that it is 110 miles from New Or- 
leans to the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

And on a plane trip three years ago from South 
America to the good old U. S. A., we were also sur- 
prised to learn that the mouth of the Amazon River 
is practically 200 miles wide. That is, the Amazon 
River spreads out for about that distance, there being 
numerous islands, you might say, in the mouth of that 
river. Some of those islands we were told are 25 to 
40 miles wide. Looking down from a height of 12,000 
to 15,000 feet we could see many large herds of water 
buffalo. 

At Para, which is near the equator, they claim it 
rains every afternoon within a few minutes of the 
same time each day. Just after checking in at the 
hotel we were looking out the window of our nice 
corner room and all at once we saw people running 
into stores and shops, and here came the shower of 
tremendous big drops of rain. It lasted about five min- 
utes and the people came back onto the streets. We 
had thought we would see people probably with no 
shirts on in this hot country, but the great majority 
were dressed in spotless white suits and very few of 
them were without coats. 

Our bill at this first-class Hotel Grande was $2.50 
each (American money) for a nice corner room with 
twin beds, bath and three meals. But none of the ho- 
tels we stopped at in Rio de Janeiro, Paramaribo, San 
Paulo, Trinidad or any other South American port, 
furnished either soap or matches—just one of their 
customs, I suppose. 
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UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEWYORK * PHILADELPHIA + GREENSBORO + WOONSOCKET + CHICAGO 
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Speed Up Your Production uith ~ Z . TOLEDO 7 


TOLEDO TEXTILE SCALES| i eum 


To “keep ’em rolling”... more and more tex- 
tile men today /ook to TOLEDO for Scales of 
utmost accuracy, speed and dependability. They 
know Toledos are “built for the job”... thor- 
oughly practical... backed by long years of 
research in textile weighing problems. Send 





Your weight records must be right 
, R 


now for illustrated “Toledo Textile Book’. YOU LOSE! Today Toledo Print. 
° reizh solves this oble to he 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. Textile ladustry with automatic 


g 4 printed weight records . . . printed 
directly and rapidly in BIG figures 
from Toledo accurate weights. 
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SAK TAPE 


a 








“See 





The Original 


Power Saving Spinning Tape 








At the present time, textile mills all over the 
country are being asked to maintain maximum 
production schedules with a minimum of power : 
consumption, and this places further emphasis on 
the selection of the finest spinning tape obtainable. 


Inferior light-weight spinning tapes are on the 
market. [These were produced after and in imita- 


tion of CUTLER SAK TAPE, which was invent- 
ed, developed and produced by Roger W. Cutler. 
You can save time and money by standardizing on 
the original. . 


Commercial operation with CUTLER SAK 
TAPE shows decreased power consumption and 
increased production, which every mill is striving 
for today. 


“Millions for defense—but not one cent 
for inferior spinning tapes.” 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


Southern Agent: 
M. BRADFORD HODGES, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Uniform Card Settings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On any given number of cards, running the same 
rawstock and identical grain sliver, what system, if 
any, do mills employ to check as to whether or not 
these cards are of uniform settings throughout? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7282 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In checking the settings on any given number of 
cards, it is a very good habit to follow the grinder 
occasionally who is setting up the cards, Also, the 
carding overseer or secondhand in the card room 
should continually check the grinder as he is setting 
up a card. Once a year, at least, some spare grinder 
or overhauler should make a complete check on all the 
card settings, especially their backs and screens. 

There is this point to consider—old cards do not 
all respond the same way to the same identical set- 
tings. The grinder is more familiar with the pe- 
culiarities of a certain card than is anyone else. When 
the grinder finds a card, which for any reason should 
require a different setting from the rest of the cards 
on his stand, he should bring it to the attention of the 
overseer of carding. The overseer should then set the 
card up to do work comparable with the other cards, 
and these settings should then be adopted for this one 
card until the fault causing this difference is detected. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7307 





Drying Skeins 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This refers to the question on page 110 of the No- 
vember 1941 issue of COTTON, wherein the inquirer 
says: “Please advise us what temperature we should 
use in a drying room for dyed skeins to dry them as 
quickly as possible without damaging the yarn, and 
please also advise the relative humidity that should 
be maintained in order to have 8 per cent moisture 
in the yarn. These skeins are plied yarns, 8s/4.” 

Any air heater dryer using steam coils and operat- 
ing at atmospheric pressure or within one or two 
inches of water pressure of atmospheric pressure can 
be used to dry yarn safely so long as the temperature 
of air either being exhausted from the dryer or being 
sent back to the heater to be reheated does not ex- 
ceed approximately 250 degrees temperature. 

Cotton yarn will disintegrate at this temperature if 
left in contact with it over a long period of time, say 
several hours, but it is doubtful in our experience 
whether the length of time this cotton will be in con- 
tact with air of this temperature after the cotton 


WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


yarn has dried out would be long enough to damage 
it if the operator of the dryer is at all interested in 
his job of getting out production. 

The danger of yarn in the presence of high temper- 
atures takes place only after the yarn has dried out; 
as long as there is moisture in the yarn it is at some 
temperature below the dryer temperature and the 
amount that it is below the dryer temperature is gov- 
erned entirely by the relative humidity of the dryer 
alr. 

Therefore, all that needs to be watched in this type 
of dryer is that when the yarn has dried it is removed. 
The second part of the question inquires as to the 
relative humidity that should be maintained in order 
to have 8 per cent moisture in the yarn. 

International critical tables gives equilibrium mois- 
tures for textile materials for various relative humid- 
ities of air at standard conditions. In order for any- 
body to dry yarn down to a given percentage mois- 
ture, the air must be drier than that given in the 
critical tables. The amount that is drier than that 
given in the critical tables determines the rate at 
which the yarn will be dried because the rate at which 
the yarn will dry is directly proportional to the dif- 
ference between the equilibrium moisture of the air 
at a given relative himidity and the actual moisture 
in the yarn. 

The best information that we have at hand on the 
equilibrium moisture for 8 per cent in cotton yarn 
which has not been mercerized is approximately 64 
per cent relative humidity with the air at 60 degrees 
F. This relative humidity percentage will change 
slightly as the temperature is increased. 

If the inquirer is going to attempt to use dryer 
relative humidity in order to establish the dryness of 
his yarn, he is going to materially reduce the capacity 
of his dryer. This is so because air in order to have 
any relative humidity at atmospheric pressures must 
be less than 212 degrees F, We can safely state that 
if he attempts to use dryer air relative humidity at 
a value which is at all near the equilibrium value, his 
production will be so low as to cause him to abandon 
such an idea. 

There is, however, a ‘practical way to hold within 
reasonable limit the amount of moisture in such skeins 
of yarn. It is briefly.as follows: First, have the yarn 
enter the dryer with °a” unifortm moisture content. 
Second, select a dryer temperature which will not dam- 
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age the yarn. Third, select a rate of passing the yarn 
through the dryer or select a period of time which 
the yarn is in the dryer by experiment which will cause 
the yarn to be removed at the desired moisture con- 
tent. 

The problem of correct temperatures and humidity 
for operation of textile dryers is dependent on many 
variables and it is impossible to give anything more 
definite than the brief statement of theory listed in 
the foregoing in answer to such a question. 

If the inquirer wishes to really delve into this prob- 
lem for his particular case, we suggest either that he 
take sufficient time to run experiments himself or 
he present the complete story of the condition of his 
dryer, the amount of air which it can handle, the tem- 
peratures which he can maintain, and the complete 
description of the physical set-up of the equipment, 
including any model numbers which may be available 
and also a description of the quantity, kind and ini- 
tial condition of the material he is drying—to the 
maker of the drying equipment. With this informa- 
tion the dryer manufacturer can drop the inquirer’s 
problem into a particular category and find from his 
records just the condition as determined by previous 
experiments on similar situations. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7328 





La 
ry 


“Wash” Diseusses Fly 
Frame Differentials 


He also takes a crack at some “experts”. 
Comments on this article are invited 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Since Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations have 
been made available by the publishers of Cotton for 
a number of years, I believe most readers of this mag- 
azine have the volumes prepared by B. M. Parker. 
Turn to page 132 of Volume II and the following in- 
formation will be found: “The compound receives this 
variable speed from the bottom cone, combines it with 
the constant speed of the main shaft, and delivers it 





as one motion to the sleeve gear.” 

Some so-called experts term the foregoing as the 
“compounded speed”. In my opinion they are wrong 
and Mr. Parker is dead right. 

Many graduates of correspondence and textile 
schools fail to understand fully the compound or dif- 
ferential motion because some experts and even in- 
structors lead them to believe that on a fly frame there 
is a compounded speed, This has confused many stu- 
dents and leads them to believe that the fixed gear on 
the main shaft is a help to the bottom cone and belt. 

It should be termed a “compound connection” and 
not a compounded speed. Mr. Parker is referring to 
variable speed or excess speed and not the constant 
speed. He clearly states “‘to the sleeve gear”. 

In the past, claims have been made that certain 
differentials reduce considerably the work the cone 
belt has to do, save power, give more accurate wind- 
ing and evener and better work, due to having all the 
gears on the main shaft revolve in the same direction 
as the main shaft itself. 

Now turn to page 137 and study the Daily differ- 
ential described by Mr. Parker. The reader can deduce 
that the differential sleeve must revolve at a greater 
speed than that of the main shaft. 

In order to drive the differential sleeve at a great- 
er speed than that of the main shaft, you must have a 
higher speed bottom cone, which means more work 
the cone and cone belt has to do, waste of power, but 
will, of course, give the same wind as the Houldsworth 
compound. It must be considered that on all new dif- 
ferentials the highest quality of cone belting must be 
used, and even with the best belting there is a great 
amount of belt breaking. 

The fixed gear on the main shaft, in my opinion, is 
of no aid to the bottom cone or cone belt simply be- 
cause the differential sleeve gear revolves faster than 
the gears it contacts. To prove this, make the follow- 
ing test: Turn the bottom cone by hand and see what 
happens, It is the only agent that does the winding. 
Next, raise the cone and turn the frame by hand, and 
if the dog fails to catch the ratchet wheel you have a 
mess, which proves the amount of resistance you have 


through the periphery. 
Therefore, it is the same when the frame is in 


a 








os & THIS photo shows just one of the 
. many possible short cuts and 
time saving devices in the textile 
mill. Note that the floor is cut 
away in front of the slasher so that 
the empty loom beam heads drop 
into the holes, the beam resting on 
its barrel. The full beam is doffed, 
either manually or by overhead ac- 
tion, the latter being the case in 
this picture, and then the empty 
beam is close by and ready to be 
put in the head. Reduces doffing 
and starting up time, and keeps 
beams from being scattered all 
about the slasher room. 
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Southern Representatives: Cook & McSpadden, 
1012 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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motion; the bottom cone must drive the differential 
sleeve faster than the main shaft. Now, where do 
these so-called experts get the idea that the fixed gear 
on the main shaft is an aid to the bottom cone or cone 
belt ? 

Some experts, after using the term “compounded 
speed”, will in the next breath tell you that there are 
two separate speeds, one the constant and the other 
variable, or excess speed, which of course is proper. 

Get this in your bonnet, boys, the constant speed 
puts in the twist; that is all, and is of no aid what- 
ever to the winding-on because it is separate from 


the excess speed. 
WasH (R. I.) 





Drying Dyed Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What is the average temperature generally used in 
drying dyed cotton and is a higher temperature detri- 
mental to the stock? Do most mills use some sort of 
softening oil on dyed cotton? If so, is the softener ap- 
plied after the dyeing and rinsing operation or 
sprayed onto the dry cotton before the opener opera- 
tion? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7262 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7262”, with regard to temperatures used in the dry- 
ing of dyed cotton raw stock: 

The average temperature used in drying cotton 
raw stock is theoretically about 210-220 degrees F, I 
know there are installations where the temperature 
drops down to 180 or less, due to insufficient steam 
supply, due to cracks in the dryer, due to the cotton 
being too wet when it enters, and various other causes. 


Most new installations will have a temperature of 
close to 220 degrees F., and the only justification for 
the high temperature is the increased drying speed 
and the increased drying capacity per foot of floor 
space. 

There is an installation I know of where the tem- 
perature is down around 110 degrees F. It takes a lot 
of floor space and a lot of fans. They dry not by heat 
but by volume of air, and the reason is to leave the 
cotton very soft and fluffy for the blankets they make. 

The lower the temperature of drying, the softer 
and fluffier will be the cotton: and the higher the tem- 
perature, the harsher will be the cotton. A man must 
balance quality of product against floor space, cost of 
installation, power, production, etc. 

Very few mills use any softening oil on dyed cot- 
ton. Most of these give a salt rinse, as the final opera- 
tion, and leave a small amount of salt in the cotton, 
which aids in the cotton regaining its natural mois- 
ture. During the last few years there have been a few 
mills which have started spraying their cotton stock 
with a mineral oil; if any oil is used, it should be used 
after the dyeing. 

There is at least one product, a cation-active fixing 
agent, which is excellent on vat-dyed or sulphur-dyed 
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raw stock, as it prevents static electricity and un- 
doubtedly is a great help in the spinning. There are 
a few mills who use it on hosiery yarn, as it gives 
them a yarn very suitable for knitting, 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7280 





Good Staple Lost 
on Long Drait 


Says friction from long draft spinning 
aprons causes good staple to collect on the 
ee ee ac Se Ee He 


EDITOR COTTON: 
How can we correct this condition: Friction from 
the long draft aprons causes good staple to collect on 


the bottom front roll clearer? 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7298 


EDITOR COTTON: 


My experience is that the weight on the lever cannot 
be increased sufficiency to cause this trouble. Any 
friction which would cause a stoppage of the long draft 
aprons would cause the end to come down or at least 
would cause uneven yarn. If the resulting yarn is 
good, even then we must look somewhere else for the 
trouble. 

I once had the experience of having the cradle bars 
too close together. This caused cockled yarn. While 
this man’s cradle bars may not be too close to- 
gether, some of the leather aprons may be too thick 
and cause this same effect. If the bars are too close, 
they could easily be sprung apart so as to allow the 
stock to draft easily from the apron to the front roll. 

If the space between the front roll and the bite of 
the apron is too great, there will be some dropping of 
the good fibers which are carried over the nose of the 
apron and start the return trip. These fibers may be 
picked up by the bottom front roll clearer. 

The leather of the aprons may be “spongy” or oil 
and grease may form a gummy surface. If this is 
the case, fibers may be stuck to the apron and as this 
apron makes the acute turn at the nose, the fibers may 
be shot off toward the bite of the front roll, but too 
low to be caught in the bite of top and bottom roll, and 
therefore land on the scavenger roll. 

Fibers dropped out by too wide a space between 
the nose of the cradles or apron and the front roll 
would be dropped on the roller beam or picked off by 
the scavenger roll or cleaned by the apron clearers. 
This may be remedied by a proper roll setting or in 
some cases it may be necessary to change the type of 
cradle used. 

One other suggestion is to check the level at which 
the apron is aimed toward the front roll. This is de- 
termined by placing a thin steel rule between the 
aprons the same as the stock would be when the 
frames are in operation. The line of this steel rule 
should be about z-inch above the bite of the front 
rolls. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO.7301 
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CHEMICALS 


for the production of 
finer rayon hosiery 


HARTEX RAYON OIL -a ture. 


cant and softener for use in the 
throwing and knitting of rayon 
hosiery yarn. Easy to apply. pro 

even thickness of o1] film 
washes out freely. Promotes good 
knitting and improved, level dyeing. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
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1440 BROADWAY e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Jerked-in Filling 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I read with interest the report of the Textile Op- 
erating Executives of Georgia meeting in the October 
1941 issue of COTTON. One man asked this question: 
“What causes filling to break while shuttle is being 
delivered from left-hand side of loom, broken pick be- 
ing pulled into cloth 2 to 4 inches from the left-hand 
selvage, and filling catching up on its return from 
battery side, causing a mismatch pick, while loom 
continues to run?” I would like to add my own opin- 
ion to those giving information at the meeting. 

My experience has shown that more broken picks 
actually begin when the shuttle is thrown from the 
right-hand side or from under the battery, to the other 
end, and in a few cases it occurs on the other side. 

There are tails that are sometimes called broken 
picks that occur immediately on the transfer and 
these tails or broken picks are actually jerked in from 
the bobbin that is being emptied out; these are main- 
ly called “jerk-ins’’. 

Then there are actually what are called broken picks 
which occur from the battery end because the yarn 
balloons up and around the shuttle in a box and is 
held tight, then the yarn is either rolled underneath 
the shuttle or pinched in the box because of its curl- 
ing up and forming a wedge for the shuttle to snap 
it in two as it comes out, and a small portion of the 
yarn may actually be carried back into the warp. Then 
the shuttle with a short tail or yarn perfectly out of 
the outlet or the eye of the shuttle goes to the left- 
hand side of the warp and the shed closes on this tail, 
holding it sufficiently for the filling fork on the left- 
hand side of the warp to continue to work satisfactory. 
The loom will continue to weave and this broken pick 
never shows up until it gets to the cloth room. 

The foregoing is mainly caused by lack of control 
over the yarn and can be traced back sometimes to 
the winding of the yarn on the bobbin. Other things 
causing this are improper power on the loom, incorrect 
furring or bristling of the yarn, and open eye, allow 
ing the yarn to balloon out of the eye from the back. 

To explain further the power complaint, this exces- 
sive power makes the yarn balloon or slough-off and 
at the same time it makes the shuttle rebound and 
allows the slack for the yarn to get pinched or weak- 
ened in the box. 

In high speed looms, on certain kinds of yarn, there 
are broken picks that occur on the left-hand side. This 
is due to a bouncing shuttle making the yarn slough- 
off and then whirl around the backside of the shuttle 
point and get snapped as it comes out of the box, but 
the eye is still threaded in the shuttle and continues 
to weave in the right-hand side, leaving a small por- 
tion on the other side, or the left side. This doesn’t 
occur so often because the yarn is broken or made 
weak between the eye and the left-hand selvage of 
the cloth. 

Also, this pinching or bruising of the yarn that oc- 
curs by the yarn flying out of the shuttle, either from 
off of the quill or from out of the eye, and on the 
back side of the shuttle, makes the yarn so weak that 
it is picked into the cloth and as soon as tension comes 
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on the yarn the weak place gives away and leaves a 
small tail on the left-hand side. Also, there is a small 
tail on the outside of the shuttle, and this is woven 
in on the right-hand side, and as the warp shifts it 
is naturally woven into the cloth so the filling fork 
will work on the other side. 

Oftentimes, the yarn hangs around the filling fork 
on the left side (because of rough or irregular prongs) 
and the yarn is broken or weakened so that the ten- 
sion in the shuttle will cause it to break when it is 
started through the warp. Also, sometimes the “pull- 
ing-in” of warp snaps the weak filling. 

When a box loom is used, tails or mispicks might 
occur when the yarn is broken or snapped into the 
cloth by the shifting of the cells, and this is a problem 
that has to be worked out in the mill. To keep jerk- 
ins from occurring on the cell side of the loom, and 
to prevent jerk-ins from being made with yarn from 
an idle cell, it is better to have the cells separated with 
a piece of linen thread running from the front side 
or the breast beam of the loom back through an eye 
in a separate frame of harness, then on back to some 
portion of the loom near the whiproll. Then each 
strand of thread shifts up and down with the cell and 
with the harness, thereby keeping the idle yarn away 
from the running yarn and there is very little tangling. 
The linen thread shifts by the cell changing mechan- 
ism to release the filling in order to keep the filling 
from being woven around the linen thread and break- 
ing the filling. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO, 7330 


Continuous Strippers 


Says that continuous strippers have a defi- 
nite place for a specific job, but on some 
types of work produce a web that is speckier 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Do continuous strippers on cards permit as even @ 
stock as cards not equipped with continuous strip- 
pers, and does yarn show more or less specks in the 
cloth if the cards have continuous strippers? In other 
words, do you get as good carding with continuous 
strippers as without? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7295 
EDITOR COTTON: 


The continuous card strippers tend to give a slight- 
ly rougher or speckier appearance to the yarn than 
do the same cards set up identically without the con- 
tinuous strippers. This is hardly noticeable on nat- 
ural yarns, but if the carder will make a heather mix 
where a small percentage of highly contrasting colors 
are used, he will observe more specks of these con- 
trasting colors in the yarn made from the sliver of 
the cards equipped with the continuous strippers. This 
difference may be negligible in certain types of yarns, 
but it is important in other types. However, the con- 
tinuous strippers are a necessity in running certain 
types of mixed fibers. For certain work they do an 


excellent job. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7305 
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For two generations, the skill, ingenu- 
ity and experience of the Terrell organ- 
ization have been devoted to the textile 
industry. 


Today, in the Terrell plant men and 
machines are geared to top-speed pro- 
duction, to provide not only the neces- 
sary textile equipment, but to do their 
part in the production of armament for 
National Defense. The entire resources 
of the company are pledged in full 
measure to the task ahead—to keep 
our armed forces supplied with ever- 
increasing quantities of the parts we 
are making for Defense—and to fill the 
textile industry's expanding demand 


for TERMACO products. 





Rrnfe 


The Terrell Machine Co., Arc 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman, Needham, Mass. .... . 
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You Are Paying 
For This Machine 


Whether You BUY It or Not! 


To be without one you are Losing 
Money—Time, Wasting Oil and Dam- 
aging Yarns, Belts and Spinning Tapes. 














The WICACO 
Spindle Oiler 


Puts a stop to all those losses. It is the 
MODERN, SCIENTIFIC way to drain and 
oil bolsters. Self contained; portable; oper- 
ates from lighting circuit. 
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mn sts’ and Price 
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CORPORATION 


Designers and Engineers 





Precision Workmanship Since 1868 


WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA 
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Southern Representative 


M. BRADFORD HODGES 
161 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


New England Representative 
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Lieker-in: Trouble 











EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 148 of the February 1941 issue of COTTON 
your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7169” asks for remedies that 
will overcome licker-in jams that cause damage to 
mote knives and licker-in screens, since he is using 
hard-point licker-in wire. 

1. The damage is in no way connected with the 
hard-wire teeth on the lickers-in; neither can the 
blame be laid upon the length of the teeth, 

2. The licker-in jam is caused by uneven laps, i. e., 
lumps produced by a faulty picker. 

3. The remedy is to find the cause of lumps in the 
lap and there are many; to suggest a few (a) A roller 
lap on the bottom feed roller which raises the lap 
roller and destroys the grip of both rollers on the cot- 
ton and causes the beater blades to pluck the cotton 
from the rollers in lumps. (b) Accumulations of 
trash, sand, etc., in the passage from the beater to 
the cages. These obstructions arrest the free flow 
of well opened cotton until the accumulated cotton be- 
comes too large to resist the increasing air pressure. 
It is then carried to the cages in a lump. The lump 
passes forward to the calender rollers and receives an 
extra amount of consolidation owing to the fact that 
it takes all the weight that would ordinarily be dis- 
tributed across the width of the lap. If the lump is 
on one side of the lap, the calender rollers are raised 
on the same side and the half of the lap sheet passes 
forward without the benefits of pressure and friction. 

The lump in the lap sheet will cause a jam in the 
most perfect card feed roller arrangement, irrespective 
of the nature and length of the licker-in teeth. What 
actually happens is that the lump raises the feed roller 
and destroys the grip between the feed roller and the 
feed plate; the teeth on the licker-in then pluck a few 
inches of the uncalendered lap sheet and drag it down- 
ward to the mote knives and grid. If the settings are 
close, the knives will be bent out of true, or the knife 
brackets will break and yield a passage to the bulk of 
cotton on the licker-in teeth. 

If the licker-in belt is very tight the cotton will 
damage the grid and sometimes pass forward to the 


- eylinder and flats, damaging both. 


The remedies are (1) Find the cause of the lumps 
produced by the picker. (2) Have the licker-in belts 
just sufficiently tight to do their work and no more: 
there is no good reason why a card back should be 
reduced to scrap iron before the licker-in comes to a 
standstill. (3) Have the feed roller bearings on the 
card cut in halves so that the weights on the feed 
roller levers bear on the top half. 

On an ordinary solid bush bearing, all the wear on 
the feed roller shaft and in the bush bearing itself 
must be taken up by the raising of the roller before 
the weight becomes effective, i. e., it is only when the 
bush itself begins to lift that the feed roller weight 
begins to operate. Splitting the bush bearing and 
filing at the top half to prevent the possibility of the 
two halves touching when the feed roller is in its posi- 
tion will insure the maximum of pressure on the feed 
roller and will help the licker-in to do more effective 
work. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7312 
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DARNELL CASTERS 
& E-ZROLLWHEELS BY 


Darnell Products are 
made to give a lifetime 
of Trouble-free service. 
They keep turning and 
earning. Buy Darnells! 















For Savings 
Specify 
DARNELL 


It pays tedemand Darnell 
Dependability. Darnell 
Products reduce the over- 
head that is underfoot by 
reducing floor wear te a 
minimum. 


A SAVING 
AT 
EVERY 
TURN 


Employee efficiency is 
stepped up with Darnell 
Casters and Wheels. Dou- 
ble Ball Bearing Swivel 
assures easy rolling. 


Write 


FOR NEW 
MANUAL 








DARNELL 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 


CORPORATION, LTD.) 60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 


Hae BEACH, CALIF. 
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Write for Free Samples=—""" 


Textile Apron Company 


East Point, Georgia 


J]. B. KENNINGTON. OWNER 




















“NATIONAL” Automatic 
PIECE GOODS DRYER 





Averaging NEW HIGHS 
IN DRYING-SHRINKING 
SPEED AND QUALITY! 


Compare your best production records with the sensa- 
tional averages maintained by this modern machine! Has 
operating and control features never before available in 
dryers of similar type. Economical operation; positive, 
finger-tip control of the drying medium under all condi- 
tions; rigid, durable construction. Dries light and heavy 
materials, side-by-side, at same high speed. No bar marks 
or creases. Single or multiple-width feed. Send for com- 
plete information, and learn why “NATIONAL” is the 
choice of leading finishers, today! 


* 


WHY NOT “WA TIONAL ize YOUR 
PRESENT DRYING-SHRINKING EQUIPMENT? 


The “next best thing” to a new “NATIONAL” Automatic 
Piece Goods Dryer, is to modernize your present equip- 
ment by building into it certain patented “NATIONAL” 
features guaranteed to speed-up production. Untess you 
are on a 24-hour, 7-day schedule, we are prepared to do 
this without interrupting plant operations. 


* * * 


THE “NATIONAL" LINE INCLUDES: DRYERS FOR 
COTTON STOCK, LINTERS AND RAGS: SPECIAL ROLL 
TYPE DRYERS FOR CONTROLLED TENSION: PACK- 
AGE YARN DRYERS: CONTINUOUS AND TRUCK 
TYPE SKEIN DRYERS. 


Write, Wire New England Agent 
or Phone for C. H. INGALLS 
Representative Providence, R. I. 





THE NATIONAL DRYING 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


N. HANCOCK STREET and LEHIGH AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Between Smokes(0verheard) 


THERE ARE some little things about any mill by 

which a superintendent’s worth may be judged 
at a glance. No matter how many capable assistants a 
superintendent may have, there are some things which, 
if he doesn’t do them himself, will not be done. Things 
like keeping the outside premises neat, the inside prop- 
erly warmed up on cold Monday mornings, and an ef- 
ficient shop force. This last is no little thing, but is 
one of the biggest in mill management. The efficiency 
of the shop force, or lack of it, always reflects with 
mirror-like clearness the ability of the superintendent 
of the mill, 


THOSE MILLS that kept putting off modernizing 
their plants until times got better—don’t they wish 


- now that they had bought that new equipment when 


the machinery builders were just begging them to do 
it, and offering the most liberal terms of payment. The 
chance is now gone, “for the duration’’, but let’s see 
what they will do when the chance comes again. 


CLEANING the emery of the grinding rolls is a time- 
honored old custom still followed in a few mills. It is 
about as useful, insofar as any beneficial results ob- 
tained, as twiddling your thumbs. When the emery 
grains have lost their sharp points and edges, the 
abrasive property is gone, and no amount of cleaning 
will restore it. 

A new covering is good, for the traverse grinders, 
for about ten cards. So if you grind two cards a day 
with one set of rolls, as most mills do, once a week is 
not too often to recover them, The drum for grinding 
the flats has a much larger working surface and will 
do with a covering about every three months. 


WHEN PUTTING new clothing on a card, it is 1m- 
portant that all low plugs be driven out and new plugs 
inserted. These low spots allow the wire teeth to back 
through the foundation of the clothing and make low 
spots. Later, when the clothing has become less tight 
and shifts ever so little, these become high spots. 

Some clothing manufacturers attach so much im- 


portance to this one thing that they will not guarantee 
- their clothing unless they furnish the man to put it on 


PLUTEELELLLEG TE 


the cards. And the chief difference between the work 
of this man and the home-grown artisan is that the 
man from the card-clothing plant sees that the new 
clothing goes on a perfectly smooth surface with no 
holes or low spots. 


WHAT ABOUT stop motions for drawings, combers 
and ribbon lappers. Shall we have the electric or me- 
chanical? We want the best, of course, and some of us 
think this means the electric, because it is quicker- 
acting and more positive. But it needs a fixer with 
more “savvy” than does the simple old mechanical stop 
motion. Whether you are in a thickly industrialized 


= section, where good fixers are easy to get, or “out in 


the sticks’ where they are scarce, might determine 


- your choice. 


ROSE 























HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the | ' of literature on textile subjects as ap say by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 


operation and management 


involved. Read through the list carefull 
fill in the numbers of those desired on t 


This service is restricted to 


ese reference books and catalogs are 


ree for the asking and there is no obligation 
for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
a coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING Cco., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


4. HOW FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
—Describes how factoring works out in keeping 
clients’ capital liquid and attitude of factor toward 
checking credits, including typical balance sheet.— 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York City. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


101. STEWART FENCES — Illustrated catalog 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses.—STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 

ANY, INC., Covington, Ky. 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page nookiet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the entton 
mills, ete., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


104. FENCE FACTS—A new booklet illustrating 
and describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence.—PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 


105. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays white, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free on request.— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
wo oars Greenwood, s <<. 


SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HU MIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—A MERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. I 


112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
tions of flooring including hard maple for. industrials 
with textile and general photographs. ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 


113. BAHNSON HUMIDIFIER—Bulletins 307 and 
9 on self-contained humidifier units, stressing 
horizontal circulation, operating costs and _ control 
flexibility. —THE BAHNSON CO., Winston-Salem. 
North Carolina. 


14. HARD MAPLE FLOORING—Featuring close 
up of Northern Hard Maple Flooring and specimen 
pleces to show grades, prepared for architects, build- 
ers and others when considering flooring grade re 
quirements.—-MAPLE FLOORING MFRS. ASSN., 
Chicago, Ill. 


115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Récent issue of 
“‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140 — PARKS- —_— CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. 


118. BLUE RIDGE AKLO—I2-page bookiet—In- 
dustrial glass for windows and Skylights. Reducing 
glare, keeping interiors cooler. Lilustrated.—Blue 
Ridge Div., LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO 
Toledo, Ohio. 


119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS—4> 
page booklet on constitution, properties. mag = 
and alloys including working and machinin: D: 
sheets also available to fabricators.- AME RIC AN 
MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat 
ing scales for all requirements of the textile indus 
try.—TOLEDO SC ALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION . . 


202. TEXTILE MOTORS—Bulletin on ball-bearing 
motors for loom drives and all textile applications.— 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO., Chicago, I 


203. LUBRICATION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
—32 pages illustrated. Data covering the economi- 
cal lubrication of all textile machines.—NEW YORK 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., New York, hm A 


207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
can select the proper standard drive for any condi- 
tion. It also provides data for the calculation of 
drives where acquired.—THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MFG. CO., Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


208. 3-IN-ONE OIL FOR INDUSTRIAL USES— 
Showing the many industrial uses and ae sag of 
this oil.—A. S. BOYLE CO., Jersey City, 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich. 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 


the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78—136 page 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Irot 
Cc Akron. Ohio. and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De 
213. LUBRICATION—This attractive booklet con- Vices. Air a section an das uaeaee 
tains valuable and interesting articles on Joom lu- ne nage sonnee” a table of shissing weight 
hy 7 unc- a Ss ad sf in WeEiZFTILS 
tion of spindle oils —-THE TEXAS COMPANY, New THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
York, N. Y. 304. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 


214. NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CATALOG HANDLE GATE VALVE—lIllustrated leaflet describ 
—NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stam- ing the new Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe 


ford, Conn. lines, steam and —— lines, a mene valves 
tt ralves anufactured in nickel, stain 
216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202—Attractive 4nd throttle valves. Manufacture , 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- hens __ steel ee steel _ trim.— MORTON MA 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such CHINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-pace 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat illustrated Bulletin 225. describing instruments and 
Belting.—CHAS, BOND CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. accessories essential for efficient dyeing. finishing. 
217. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other proc 
line of leather products for looms, condensers, gill esses involving temperature —THE FOXBORO COM- 
boxes, combs. Including G & K ‘‘Hairitan.’ PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 307. THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog GAUGES—Catalogs 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
404 gives ball bearing data with data = — both circular and rectangular case pressure type 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle thermometers for indicating, recording and control 


bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 


i : ~ ing processing operations in textile industry.— 
quprication and general data, Both issued by TOR-  RROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania. 
224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES— Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted CARDING SPINNING, WINDING, 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- ’ 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN a. - 


BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

} DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 401. LUMMUS ~ mt nt 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, FEEDERS—Bulletin describi: Finns a — ee losing 


; ly locking door on event over- 
aphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt positive _% N WORKS 
metals, -THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE ae che ne ALDRIC H “MAC HI E 

CO., Toledo, O. ; 

20, MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 402, AUTOMATIC OVERUEAR, SnD TwistiNe 
DATA BOO K—Complete book showing many drive SPIN’ - booklet aomtens the new American Mono 
combinations for — selection with engineering in- page caer in eneuesion en ienatiel 
formation for figu special V-Belt drives. No. Rail automatic clean ——_ 

’ ian track circuit over Spinning, Warping. inding 
915.—ROC KWOOD, MEG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. Twisting ete. This gleemar prevents accumulation 

228. MOTOR SWITCHES AND STARTERS—Bul- of fly with harm to roving.—THE AMERICAN 
letins, covering Combination magnetic switch, mer- oTONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
cury-button limit switch, magnetic motor starter, MACHINERY— 
limit switch with snap-action.—GENERAL ELEC- TWISTING—A 36 page B tle brochure explain 
SaEC CO., Senenectacy, N. 5. ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 

230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubricating prob- tion and general notes on twisting. Production cal- 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 
ing advice on uses of various oils and _ greases.— LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, Mass. 
peng! pats ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New York, 404. SACO-LOWELL Sorrow, MACHINERY — 

e ; ve EG-page book- 
: SPINNING—The second of a g 00k 

231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over let. illustrated with the mpany s product and = 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- taining valuable charts, production tal les: and ; — 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- spinning data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, Bosto 
cial V-belt drives, nume — a roogpint 7 Massachusetts. - 
and belt and sheaves pr .— AN AND ywist- SE 
RUBBER MANUFACTURING. DIV. of Raybestos- TING—Tenss0 5 te + ghee yf ol 
apres Degg amie “gp ROLLER ka textile yarns —BURKART-SC HIER CHEMICAL 

232. SKF INDU T ES COMP ANY, Chattanooga, enn 
ee page catalog on bearing applications a ROLL COVERING— 

nd selection, also time saving computations.—SKF agtractive. booklet outlining. the me . advantages 
INDU STRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. af aa + for textile soll covering. — ARMSTRONG 

235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE CORK PRODUCTS co., In justrial Division, Textile 
—Lllustrated booklet telling the ge tore story = Products Section, Lancaster, Pa 
Johnson Ledaloy! Bronze, the ne west development in ORMATION— F older 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 407. | CARD gajuDen IMroe ement x 
ings. —JOHNSON BRONZE COMP ANY, New Castle, ROY “e ‘SON cO., Worcester, Mass.. and Greenvill: 
Pennsylvania. othe ag Bocce - 

South Carolin 

236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy INNER’S RECORD BOOK 
and attractive calculator for det ermining belt speeds, so a4 BOWEN | © - ains 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, etce., will be sent aan rf — ful inform ation as well es fe - 
free on request—J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila Meteor sarurete spinn 12 data t g RING. RAY. 
delphia, Pa. ELER COMP ANY. P rovi lé Tl ee R I 

237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- : NING WITH TEXSPRAY 
TILE ptt tht | Outlining the applications and COMPOUND — Berney ee treating of cottor 
advantages of ball bearings on textile machinery.— oe —t a » lag with a ray Compound includ 
FAFNIR BE ARING CO., New Britain, Conn. oe a ge and development of fiber cond 

238. DESIGN OF V-BELT DRIVES—4S8 page tioning —THE TEXAS COo.. New York City 
hookle full of : abie ables ni d si ing tne _— 
meng umber and design of V bel is) that —“ v All, THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D  TRAVELE! 
the greatest efficier ‘+h particular Bsc —THE Pamphi Payee AC TOR R ING “TRAVE 7 . Rr OMP NY 
GATES RI BBER ‘COMP ANY, Denver, Colorado. meal st R - 

239. SKF BETTER SPINNING a TWISTING \ .ze illustrate 
—1l6§-page catalog containing technical information ; 413. fiving PReeutts— eifications and harts 
relating to construction and performance of SKI her : g i as enn products , iding bobbins 
roller bearing spindles, tension pas. —_ and py nrg ona ote roving ‘ns. spools. rolls 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pulley an earing ate —SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C 
applications. —SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadel C—* - 
phia, Pa. 416. BRIEF SAGA oF THE RING jp a 

240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— In er nect! hist th manufacturing - 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages, cor taining — rous il- TIONAL tion TRAVELER CO. Providence, R. £ 
lustrations and a of varia! contre aN: 
equipment applications in textile in dust ry. ee CRELVES 417. PRECISION WINDING | FOR Cy 
PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind RAYON YARNS Describes the n v N a. | 

243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHIOn— aor 4 sin aa tenon. 98 UNIVERSAL 
4)0-page oon on electrical machinery—also bulletins Ww NG CO een vidence. R. I 
on leetr motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR ' , ... 7 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, Il. 418. FIDELITY SPOOLIne MACHINES : > a 

244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu trated — a4 nlications im tik tex 
brication for all types of spindles, based on actual chine, and outlining its mans MACHINE COMPANY 
a a Se See Philadelphia, Pa. , 

Tilustrated folder show 

INSTRUMENTS, a eg | ee ure f genult e leather 
A IE at iia See a ’ ll types of long 4d spinning and 

STEAM SPECIALTIES - go = a. TEXTILE tt DON COM 


card 
301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— paNy. East Point, Georgia 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 


requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- Continued on Page 142 


ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc 
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420. STATIC ELECTRICITY — Folder describing 
static troubles in the carding process and elimina- 
tion with Chapman Neutralizer.—KIDDER PRESS 
CO., INC., New York City. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS—Folder describing 
latest winding equipment = full automatic opera- 
tion. Only ene automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
diles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO Wilton, N. H. 


WEAVING, SLASHING 7 oe 


501. EIGHT QUESTIONS — Booklet of printed 
forms to assist mill in comparing efficiency and eco- 
nomic worth of new looms against older ones.— 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 describ- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, Zootger counters for cloth loom, etc.— 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 

503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddles, etc.—EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CoO., Lawrence, Mass. 

504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of ~~ _ products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, combs. Including G & ‘“‘Hairitan.’ 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. | 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing processes.—PABST SALES COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

507. WARP SIZER FOR SPUN RAYON—12 page 
booklet illustrating latest methods in sizing rayon 
staple.—CHARLES B. JOHNSON MACH. WORKS, 
Paterson, J. 

508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 
New York City. 

509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. 
—DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 

510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story o 
corn and the uses of corn products in ® ~ Final 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 

511. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increascd weave-room production at low cost.— 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

512. CARO-GANT —The Original 100% Active 
Warp Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro- 
Gant, the Warp Dressing that makes yo more 
elastic warps with a maximum breaking strength and 
a minimum reduction in elasticity. HART PROD- 
UCTS CORP., New York City. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


601. SANFORIZING BACHIRERY a= Lilustrated 
eacribing the Sanfor 
TEXTILE 


S 





MA Y 
bulletin is qvailable 
only to finishing plants or executives thereo 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL eee. 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages. Text and illustrations covering 
a ne of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 

chemical industry applications — and characteristics 
governing recommended uses UMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—Illustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton Improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 
ing machine and beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 
ton vertical package and ene dyeing ‘machine.— 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS 

604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATIC YARN 
DRYER—6 page illustrated folder describing the new 
Proctor automatic yarn dryer which has the exclu- 
sive new Proctor traveling skein protector.—PROC- 
TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Columbus, Ga. 


605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6- 
page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


February 1942 issue of COTTON. 
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This guider is built 
Guider.— 
CO., Philadelphia, 


terworth Electric Cloth Guider. 
on ee same principle as the Foxwell Air 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 
Pennsylvania. 

606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS—S8 page 
folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters and 
roll-winders for textiles. Form CF-640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE CoO., Brooklyn, Y. 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
means of finishing cloth of uniform r- —GEN - 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. 


608. “3 OR 5’’—Series of Textile tid Folders 
on cutting operating costs with stainless steel equip- 
ment.—S. BLICKMAN, INC., Weehawken, N. J. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
—— in preparation of color thickening so that it 

may be properly and “xe ~! transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the nting machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CoO., INC., New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA eee ren — & data and 
reference book designed for the of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts. drafts ‘oan formulas 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


71t. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leafiet i textile specialties used 


in dyeing, ~~ finishing as — to 
Southern textile in are from Southern of 

ICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 
Charlotte, N. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, a — 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific ger Py A vity, 
temperature correction, tank capacity. —ST 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., ry ene 
Pennsylvania. 

714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

715. AQUAROL AND ARRAN PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, r repellent finish with 
method of 3 bath : also on other Arkansas 
products for wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. ARKANSAS Co., INC., Newark, J. 

4 FINISH KB — Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 


compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 
ties. —SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 
City. 


718. DOW PLASTIC MATERIALS / Ane PLASTI- 
CIZERS—Catalog including use of , read 
ly formulated into clear lacquers “used in aes 
-. > eae. Ba A foils or wood.—DOW CHEMICAL 


mo MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL —10 page 
—s on methods of mercerizing, caustic recov- 

important facts in mercerizing, etc.—HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 
ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
linen mill applications.—Fine Chemicals Division, E. 
I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC., 
Wilmington, Del. 

721. DYES—A FEW FACTS ABOUT THEIR 
USES AND PLACE IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY— 
Booklet covering history, research developments and 
industrial applications of dyestuffs, with 24 questions 
and answers to users and consumers of dyes.—Dye- 
stuffs Division, E I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 
oO.. H.. Wilmington, Del. 

a. LUPOSEC — Leaflet describing Lamposec, a 

roofing agent with great stability: soluble in 
cold or warm water at all temperatures; suitable for 
all fibers and especiall 4- ry in splash- proofing silk 
hosiery.—JACQUES W & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) ...-- . - +>: 
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723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 
cussing the outstanding properties of these Aquevu* 
Dispersions with suggestions for their annplication to 
textiles —-ROHM & HAAS CO., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

775. THE APPLICATION OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO TEXTILE PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated booklet covering the principal operations 
in textile processing. Special notes and suggestions 
are given for those operations requiring soans or soap 
products. — COLGATE-PALMOLI EET COM- 
PANY, 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J 


726. WETSIT—Leaflet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out —_ 
thorough penetration: saihabhe in three strengths 
JACQUES WOLF & 'CO., Passaic, J. 


727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
the application of cation active permanent softeners 
in textile processing and finishing plants.—ONYX 
OTL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

728. SURFAX W.0.—Leaflet describing a new sur- 
face-active ———- bean possesses unusual wetting 
out and _ softening rties.—-E. F. HOUGHTON 
AND COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

732. A NEW FINISHING O!L—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 


KNITTING ... 


80!. THE WILDMAN Benet SE NEAS FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the et MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 

893. THE TUBE- TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, 


lowering costs. saving 
labor, power, auoee and waste.—H. 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


8.4. FULL-FASHIONED gy yA Race a = 
TURE—Illustrated folder giving the — = full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in wer the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Guif lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery. GULF OIL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

806. DEPENDABLE FINISHING FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP HOSIERY—Describinge and illustrat- 
ing equipment for basting and attaching insert elas- 
tic, attaching wide or welt elastic and seaming elas- 
tic in women’s _ —UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Chicago, Til. 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty 
two page illustra booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of tting prin- 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt. lonse course and 
methods of laying in Lastex.—F ITY MACHINE 

MPANY. Philadelphia, Pa. 

on METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA 

CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attach- 

ing split tubing to athletic shorts, lingerie. under- 

parmpente. etc.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MA- 
NE CO., New York, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES .. . 


902. SEWING MACHINES — Tlustrated technica] 
looklets on high lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types ~ work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 

903. FORM 495—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by UNION &8PE- 
(IAL MACHINE CoO., Chicago, II. 

904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG — A 40 
page pocket size booklet illustrating and describing 
sewing machines adaptable for practically all phases 
~ the needles trade.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 

ACHINE Co., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


1001. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS ag dt A ha EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—LDlustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simnle layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, 0. 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use 

—MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 

1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de 
scribing casters and wheels — for all types of 
industrial application. Every echanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this. —_DARNELL 
CORP., LTD... Long Beach, Calif 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


eg N 

1007. HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED-A 50-page klet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 





labor, mee ree and provide free movement 
of stock betwee es.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, cowend. Ohio. 


1009. TRUCK CASTERS AND WHEELS—24 pags 
illustrated catalog covering casters and wheels for all 
truck use with specifications. — THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY, New York City. 

1012. DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—Catalog il- 
lustrating and describing ‘“‘DANDUX’’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
and general use.—C. R. DANIELS, INC., Newark. 
New Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


iiot. UNBRAKO SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and 
descriptive matter of this latest improvement in 
socket and screws. This bulletin also features the 
complete line of “‘Unhrako’’ Socket Screws.—STAND- 
ARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 

1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CoO., Hampton, Ga. 
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Freedom is the reward ot respon- 


sibility—accepted and discharged. 


This kind of responsibility is 
manifest in the uniform high qual- 


ity of Standard Durene Yarns — 





safeguarded by exacting controls 
adhered to from raw cotton selee- 


tion to the last finishing process. 


COMBED PEELERS STANDARD DURENE 
COMBED SAKS THREADS 
SELO PREMO 


~ STANDARD-COOSK-THATCHER COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE ¢ Sales Offices: 804-6 LAFAYETTE BUILDING + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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decreased output 


Increased percentages of rejects 
what a price to pay for repairs made with cheap 
substitute knitting machine parts! Of course, you may 


save a few dollars at the time but what happens 
when the machines begin to roll again is the real test 
of your money’s worth. 


Actually, you will find you can’t afford anything but 
genuine S & W factory-made part replacements. Your 
Scott & Williams knitting machines are highly com- 
plex, precision engineered and built. All the important 
design, metallurgical, tooling and other factors that 





Which do you get 





for your money? 


have gone into making each S & W part exactly right 
for its particular job is too much for you to expect 
vour local machinist to be able to duplicate. Most of 
the 55,400 different S & W standard part replacements 
can be sent promptly on receipt of your order. How- 
ever, due to the national emergency, we suggest that 
you keep on hand at least a minimum stock of more 
likely part replacements. Teletype service is FREE 
from our High Point and New York Offices. 


FOR S & W MACHINES 


IT TAKES S & W PARTS or 
AT ALL TIMES! 


FOR S & W PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 





ESTABLISHED 1865 SCOTT Ae WILLIAMS INCORPORATED 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. * 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE’’ 
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We Could Have Modernized: Now 
We Must Maintain Equipment 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY we all re- 

ceived gifts. These gifts 
were inspired by love, friendship, 
appreciation, habit, or necessity. 
Many of the gifts were similar to 
those we had received in years 
past, but they were new, They 
had been modernized, brought up- 
to-date. Some of the gifts were 
modern gadgets we had never seen 
before; but, whatever the gifts, 
they were all new. They were 
new, because we didn’t have them 
before; new, because the donor 
wanted to give something differ- 
ent; new, because the store win- 
dows were showing them; new, 
because the manufacturers had 
created them to sell. 

In order to produce these things 
new patterns had to be made, new 
materials had to be used, and 
some new equipment had to be in- 
stalled. The new gifts brought 
new feelings and ideas. With 
new thoughts still in our minds 
we found ourselves confronted 
with New Year’s Day, the begin- 
ning of a new year with new reso- 
lutions to make and live up to, 
new heights to climb, and new 
goals to gain. 


Let’s Look Around Us 


Simultaneously with the first of 
the year we had the customary in- 
ventory. We found out what we 
had on hand. We_- uncovered 
things we didn’t know we had, old 
things out-of-date. We discovered 
items that needed attention, places 
that needed cleaning, and others 
that needed repairing. If we 
found we had gained we knew why 
and decided to continue the good 
work. If we had lost we became 
determined to find out why and 
remedy the cause. How? The 
answer to this is the subject of 


By Gilmore Frick 
this issue — Modernization and 
Maintenance. 

The seamless hosiery industry 
needs to take inventory now. At the 
present time it is enjoying a 
“Florida Boom”, but is it looking 
ahead to the future? Just a very 
few years ago we knew what it 
was to run short time and even 
to be idle for several weeks in a 
stretch. During those days we 
couldn’t afford to modernize. We 
thought it foolish to experiment 
with something new. A lot of us 
went cheap by cutting first in one 
place and then in another until 
we practically cut the heart out of 
the industry. We had some feel- 
ing sorry for us, others laughing 
at us. 

A few manufacturers, who were 
more foresighted and courageous, 
went to work for the future; and, 
by modernizing and remodeling 
they have put their establishments 
in shape to withstand another 
drought. They remodeled and re- 
arranged their plants for more 
convenient and efficient opera- 
tions. They replaced out of date 
equipment with modern types so 
they could keep ahead of the mar- 
ket. They installed air-condition- 
ing and cooling systems for the 
protection of their equipment and 


stocks and for the safety and 
health of their employees. Many 
mills have installed the new 


fluorescent lighting systems which 
have proved much more efficient 
than the old. They produce more 
and better light on less current 
with less heat radiation. 

For the past year we have en- 


joyed tine business which has 
more or less been labeled, “De- 
fense Work”. A lot of old ma- 
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chines which had been idle for 
vears were hauled out and started 
up. Now we are at war, a war 
that doesn’t promise to be a short 
one. It was thrust on us. De- 
mocracy and our American way of 
living are at stake. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that we fight and 
win this war. It is necessary, al- 
so, that the seamless hosiery in- 
dustry fight a war to modernize 
itself to make it a strong and last- 
ing industry instead of the catch- 
as-catch-can business it has been, 
falling back into medieval times 
after every little bull market. 
What are we doing about it? 
Materials which were limited 
due to defense preparations. will 
become more scarce. Our coun- 
try will not be caught unprepared 
again. When the war is. won it 
will not let down all at once. It 
will continue to keep our armed 
forces up-to-date and at sufficient 
strength for another emergency. It 
will be several years before ma- 
terials necessary for moderniza- 
tion of hosiery equipment will be 
Will 


last out 


cheap and plentiful again. 
our present equipment 
this emergency at the speed we 
are traveling now? 

The mills which have been mod- 
ernizing for the past year or so 
are the same ones which have al- 
ways done it. They are the ones 
that will be handed on to the next 
generation as a good, sound busi- 
ness. They look ahead and pre- 
pare instead of waiting for a dras- 
tic change to hit them in the face. 
It is reliably reported that our 
Army air force turned down sug- 
gestions for long range fighting 
planes just a few years ago. Isn’t 
that exactly what they need now? 
Could the totalitarian powers of 
Europe have made such powerful 
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strides if they had not modern- 
ized? Do automobile and radio 
manufacturers make the same 


models year in and year out? Do 
Milady’s bonnet designers have to 
be asked to make something new? 
Do these questions need answer- 
ing? Now, as never before, is the 
time for the seamless hosiery in- 
dustry to modernize. Even with 
conditions as they are it is still 
possible to secure some new equip- 
ment, but we don’t know for how 
long. 


Are We to Be a “Has-Been” 


The plights of several large 
firms, some of them in the textile 
industry which is pretty close to 
home, are easily remembered. 
Some of the old established cotton, 
rayon, and silk weaving and 
throwing plants rode _ along for 
years on their names until those 
who had kept up with modern 
times finally wore them down. 
There are numerous large build- 
ings today in industrial areas that 
house various and sundry busi- 
nesses, but are still remembered 
and spoken of as “The Old Rayon 
Plant ” or “The Old John Doe Cot- 
ton Mill’. 

The same thing happened in the 
full-fashioned hosiery business. 
Many mills were just going along 
making easy money when all of a 
sudden we had something new— 
nylon. A lot of the machines 
were too coarse and out of date so 
couldn’t handle the new product. 
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Then world conditions caused an 
abrupt halt in the manufacture of 
silk products. Our own American 
made synthetic yarns became 
necessities and the mills which 
weren’t prepared to handle them 
were out in the cold, forced to 
take the leavings. 

On top of this, due to the sur- 
prising peculiarities of this nylon, 
it was found that it was suitable 
for making ladies’ hose on seam- 
less machines. With ever-watch- 
ful eyes on the future the builders 
of these machines came out with 
a new fine gauge model built pur- 
posely for handling nylon, and 


the wide awake mills were the 
first to install them. Investiga- 
tion will show that the mills 


which were ready for such emerg- 
encies are the same ones who have 
kept up with modern times. 


Advances in Pre-Boarding 


A very interesting note in mod- 
ernization is shown in the fact 
that although nylon is barely two 
years old wonderful improvements 
have been made in the pre-board- 
ing machines which are necessary 
when using nylon in hosiery. In- 
vestigation has shown that new 
pre-boarders now in use are much 
safer, much easier to handle, and 
faster in production. They are 
more compact than earlier models, 
almost completely automatic, re- 
quire fewer accessories, and take 
less material in its own construe- 
tion. 





The new Turbo pre-boarding machine. Ny- 
lon stockings are pre-boarded at about 240 
degrees, the machine bei under pressure 
to get this much heat. This accordion type 
of machine automatically folds up and places 
18 forms in the steam box and seals the 
box after releasing the 18 forms, which ex- 
pand on the other side of the box. The 
cycle is: Operator puts stockings on the 18 
forms, presses a button and the machine 
folds up with forms in steam box, which 
then closes up and clamps tight. Next, steam 
turns on, brings the temperature of the box 
up to the right point, holds it there for a 
regular period, then cuts the steam off, re- 
leases the pressure and automatically opens 
the chest. During this period the operator 
is filling 18 forms, and when she has them 
filled, she presses the button and the cycle 
is repeated from the opposite end of the 
machine, and in addition returns the origi- 
nal 18 forms to their expanded positions. 
The girl strips the forms and re-loads. 


Along with the silk situation we 
have heard a lot about fine cotton 
yarns in relation to hosiery; but 
we are told that these very fine 
yarns can only be made abroad. 
Why? Why haven’t our spinners 
taken this up instead of just being 
satisfied with the trend? 

A lot of mills running full blast 
today have nothing but the war to 
thank for their good business. The 
managements are in very good 
humor and are very patriotic. 
They are making government work 
and will be able to get preference 
in procuring supplies. But when 
all this is over and they are on 
the bottom again they are the ones 
who will criticize our government 
and holler about the capitalists. 
Are they doing anything for them- 
selves? Could we not say of some 
mills, “They are on relief?” 


Now That Rubber Is Scarce 


There are still others who have 
worked out some home-made ideas 
to change all their machines so 
they could make the’ rubber-top 
anklets which have been a life- 
saver to a large portion of our in- 
dustry. Once again the war 
makes a change in our. pattern 
and we have a shortage of rubber. 
These mills have gone to consid- 
erable expense to get their old 
type machinery ready for this 
class of work which can never be 
anything but cheap-bracket hosi- 
ery, and is reflected in everything 
connected with it. As_ present 
conditions indicate, a probably 
drastic reduction in the manufac- 
ture of elastic yarn will have 
these mills up against the same 
problem they had in the first 
place Their machines are old and 
worn-out and it will take consid- 
erable time and expense to change 
them back to the original ma- 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURE of the Wildman Interlock Machine 


is a device that feeds the yarn under uniform tension. This results in a knitted fabric of 
uniform weight and unusual smoothness ...a fabric, resembling chamois in both 
appearance and feel, which is in great demand for sweaters, bathing suits, dresses, 
gloves and many other garments and accessories. Pattern wheel makes possible the 
production of a wide range of attractive patterns. Complete details and sample 


fabrics will be sent to you on request. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. H | l | M A \' NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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chines, if it is possible, since a lot 
of altering was necessary in the 
first change. The new and mod- 
ern machines which have been 
available for a couple of years can 
readily be changed from half-hose 
to anklets and vice-versa in a very 
few minutes without any extra 
equipment or supplies, not to men- 
tion the various other features 
and possibilities they possess. 


Maintenance Is Solution 


Somewhere a couple of self- 
styled conservatives have got their 
heads together. They are trying 
to console each other with, “It’s 
impossible to get anything new 
now, how do they expect to mod- 


ernize with conditions as_ they 
are?’ If that be the case they 
should be talking about mainte- 


mance. Evidently they didn’t take 
their inventories seriously. They 
had better take them over again, 
to find out and do something about 
the needs of their equipment for 
the duration of this emergency. 

As was said before, materials 
are going to be more scarce as the 
war goes on but we all know it is 
possible and much easier to get 
repairs for the upkeep of old 
equipment than it is to get ma- 
chinery. The seamless hosiery in- 
dustry is in need of a thorough in- 
ventory today. The increased cost 
of materials, the higher taxes, and 
the higher wages that accompany 
just such a step up in production 
surely make it imperative that we 
start to check up on small items, 
which are normally overlooked by 
most of us, so that we can main- 
tain a safe margin of profit. A 
thorough inventory of the office, 
the personnel, buildings, methods 
of handling materials and systems 
of recording is just as important 
as that of equipment and stock. 


Employee Suggestions 


Almost every seamless hosiery 
mill has a “junk room” that is full 
of discarded and supposedly worn 
out equipment. Every seamless 
hosiery mill has an employee who 
is almost a wizard at repairing 
old things. No doubt he has tried 
to do things in the past that would 
have been a benefit to the organ- 
ization but received scorn instead 
of encouragement. Proof can be 
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extended in cases where a certain 
employee actually gets sick of the 
wasteful and slip-shod way some 
jobs are done. None of us is per- 
fect. We can all stand to be cor- 
rected. It is safe to say that 90 
per cent of mill owners know 
nothing of the actual experiences 
encountered by their employees in 
the course of production. Why 
are they so averse to little help- 
ful suggestions? 

Now is the time to single out 
out these men and give them a 
chance. Take them on an inspection 
tour of the plant, give them a free 
hand in overhauling and repairing 
the old equipment, and you might 
be surprised at some of the little 
savings they know about. A recent 
observation tour brought out an ex- 
tremely interesting note in modern- 
ization. A fixer had conceived the 
idea of putting the drive motor up 
on a metal stand so as to create a 
savings in floor space and length of 
drive belt. It was also outstand- 
ing in employee safety, cleanli- 
ness, and appearance. The stand 
can be made of old metals from 
the junk room. 


Periodic Check-up 


Periodical! check-ups of all 
equipment will show some worn 
and weak places that can be re- 
paired cheaply and quickly instead 
of waiting for them to give way 
and cause a costly shutdown. 
Some of the old, discarded parts 
can be re-worked to take the place 
cf broken ones at a time when new 
repairs are hard to get. Take inven- 
tory of the supply room. See to it 
that there are replacements on hand 
so that loss of time and production 
doesn’t occur during an emergency. 


Lubrication 


Some of us are now running 
three shifts six days a week, and 
there are rumors in the air of 
seven-day weeks. If this should 
come about our old estimates on 
overhauling and _ repairing are 
running short for the increased 
and continuous running will tell 
on our equipment more than we 
realize. The most important, and 
also the most abused, practice of 
maintenance is proper and regular 
oiling of machinery. Perchance 
the importance and responsibility 
of this task has not been stressed 





Oil, 
too, is scarce, but not nearly so 
scarce or expensive as metal re- 


to the men in charge of it. 


pairs. 

Another point to remember and 
watch for is maximum efficiency 
of every working part employee, 
and department. Is everything 
producing at its maximum rated 
ability? There may be some un- 
necessary operations which can 
be cut out to save on all concern- 
ed Rearrangement of various in- 
stallations and accessary equip- 
ment may save a lot of horsepow- 
er, floor space, and unproductive 
activity. 

Still another big item in main- 
tenance lies in the kind of repairs 
used and where they are bought. 
A lot of unnecessary lost time can 
be saved by buying replacements 
from the manufacturers who sup- 
plied the original equipment. They 
are the ones who are able to ob- 
tain the best in materials and also 
have the auxiliary equipment to 
supply durable repairs which can 
be applied in a minimum of time. 
Free-lance repairing never has 
prove itself satisfactory. 


Employee Morale 


Last, but by no means the least 
important, let us give some 
thought to the morale of our em- 
ployees. It should certainly be in- 
cluded in the modernization and 
maintenance of our plants. At 
times like these when they are 
working many hours each week 
and being denied most of their 
holidays any small gesture of ap- 
preciation will bring unity to the 
organization and insure against 
possible discrepancies. S uch 
things as employee benefits, com- 
pany recreations, departmental 
competition, national and employ- 
er patriotism all tend to maintain 
a sound and lasting business. 

ee ee 
Viscose Develops New 
Size for Hosiery 

Development of a new chemical size 
for use on rayon yarns that are to be 
knit into hosiery has been made known 
by the American Viscose Corporation. 
It is expected that the new size, known 
as “Avconite No. 1,” will increase 
manufacturing efficiency throughout 
the hosiery process and will reduce ma- 
terially the number of irregulars or 
imperfect greige hose and therefore 
should result in lower production costs. 
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PROCESSING COSTS FOR ARMY 
SOCKS CUT 33% T0 507 
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Pans, 


PROVE IT RIGHT IN YOUR OWN MILL! 
Send for your local Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet representative and have him ar- 
range a demonstration. 





L 


New Colgate- Palmolive- Peet product and mais saves time, steam - labor 
... gets big improvement in feel and odor of finished socks ! 


ECENT experience* has proved that it’s not 
R only possible to save money on the proc- 
essing of cotton-wool socks for the Army and 
Navy, ut also to turn out a better product! 

A new C.P.P. product and formula, tested 
against previously accepted processing meth- 
ods, shows a saving in detergent costs of 33% 
to 50%! Additional savings 1n time, steam, and 
labor resulted from rinsing changes! And yet, 
the handle and odor of socks processed actu- 
ally showed a marked improvement! 

Call in your local C.P.P. man today, and 
ask him to arrange a demonstration right in 





your own mill! You’ll find it a convincing ex- 
ample of the way Colgate-Palmolive-Peet prod- 


ucts and recommendations have helped manu- COLGATE. PALMOLIVE- PEET . CO. 


facturers in all branches of the textile industry! INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, JERSEY CITY, N. 
Or, if you prefer, write to us direct. No obliga- awe: 
; s Arctic Syntex “M” Arctic Crystal Soap Flakes 
t10n, of course! *Case history. Colgate TKS Soap Colgate Formula 10 Colgate Formula 25 
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Cleaning is Important Phase of 





THIS ARTICLE will deal with a 
special feature of mainten- 
ance that the author firmly be- 
lieves takes precedence over many 
other phases of a maintenance 
program in textile mills, and es- 
pecially in a hosiery plant. Ref- 
erence is made here to the subject 
of cleaning both the machinery 
and the plant itself. I know of no 
better way to maintain the morale 
of the employees than by giving 
them a clean place in which to 
work, and cleanliness certainly 
leads to better and healthier con- 
ditions, and to a quality product. 
Readers may think this a rather 
sketchy introduction to such a vi- 
tal subject, but results will be ob- 
tained by doting and not by simply 
passing ideas through our minds 
and hoping that the plant will be- 
come clean. 

Those readers of this magazine 
who have continued to file their 
copies from year to year, will have 
a library of fresh and practical 
information on maintenance of 
machinery and buildings, and if 
the author of this article can get 
across the one point of keeping 
the mill clean, he will feel well 
repaid. This does not mean that 
you should relax for one moment 
your regular machinery mainte- 
nance program or upkeep of build- 
ings and auxiliary equipment, but 
that from the standpoint of safe- 
ty, health, employee morale and 
quality of product, you should look 
to your own mills to see that they 
are in clean and orderly condition, 
and if not, then supplement your 
maintenance program with one of 
general housekeeping. 

In the first place, cleanliness is 
one of the requisites of a well-run 
hosiery mill. Any plant that is al- 
lowed to become an eyesore be- 
cause of scattered refuse or a col- 
lection of dirt and grime cannot 
very well be classed as an effi- 
ciently managed organization. In 
any hosiery mill there must neces- 
sarily be a never ending battle 
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By Earl Roberts 


waged against an untidy appear- 
ance. This latter holds true to a 
greater extent in the knitting 
room, which constitutes the larger 
problem, for it is here the bulk of 
raw materials needed in the man- 
ufacture of hosiery comes into 
play. 

While other departments are not 
as difficult to keep clean, they 
Should be thoroughly swept at 
least once every 24 hours and 
preferably during the night so as 
not to interfere with the regular 
duties of employees. In this way 
the floor will also be spic and span 
in the morning, something all 
workers appreciate. This should 
suffice except for an occasional 
mopping of the floor and though 
this might possibly seem unneces- 
sary to some there is no denying 
the fact that it does take cleaning 
ingredients to really keep a floor 
looking its best. 

Moreover, the cost of this op- 
eration is quite negligible if we 
stop and consider the results obtain- 


Knitting Mill Maintenance 


ed. A neat appearance is the one 
front every mill should have for it 
not only impresses visitors, favora- 
bly but also has a tendency to make 
employees just a bit more consid- 
erate of their work. In my opinion 
a mill should be kept as clean as 
its brand name, and from our ob- 
servations this is usually the case. 
A run-down, dirty mill, usually re- 
ceives no more for its goods than 
the condition of the plant war- 
rants. 

At this point I might say that 
it will be helpful to the mill if 
floor scrubbing equipment is used. 
Floor scrubbers may be purchased 
or rented, and will give satisfac- 
tory service and a good return on 
the investment. 


The Knitting Room in General 


Unless there are strict rules 
governing the disposal of waste 
matter it does not take very long 
for the knitting room to become 
one of the most unsightly places 
one could conceive. Waste yarn, 
empty silk cones, cone wrappers, 
and in some instances heel tab 





View in a clean and well-kept full-fashioned plant. 
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Plan for the FUTURE 


as well as the present! 





Be Sure to Participate 


in the 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


THE AUDITORIUM — ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
APRIL 27, 28, 29, 30, 1942 


Under Auspices of NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY 
MANUFACTURERS and UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


The KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION ... now in its 38th year of successfully serving 
the knitting industry ... has earned the confidence of the entire trade as a most suc- 
cessful method of advertising and selling. 


Here you have concentration ... the entire knit goods industry under one roof... 
where exhibitors have the opportunity to demonstrate their products to thousands of 
executives and buyers from all over the country. 


The rapid changes taking place within the industries make APRIL 27 to 30 a MUST 
for executives to visit this Exhibition and consult with exhibitors on the many new 
manufacturing problems arising as a result of present conditions. 


Here is YOUR opportunity to contact thousands of these executives ... when in a 
receptive mood ... who are anxious to know how to cut production costs and convert 


their equipment to meet present needs. 


Atlantic\City provides excellent hotel accommodations... at reason- 
able rates... attractions for relaxation and entertainment. 


PLAN TO EXHIBIT NOW 


ACT TODAY! WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND 
FULL DETAILS 


ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 


KNITTING ARTIS EXHIBITION 
925 Park Square Building Boston, Mass. 


Telephone HANcock 8996 
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clippings, can most certainly cre- 
ate a scene second to none if scat- 
tered about willfully. In some in- 
sfances the operator cannot be 
held responsible if there are no 
receptables near enough to his ma- 
chine so he can dispense with all 
waste in an efficient and orderly 
manner. Then again, some opera- 
tors are prone to disregard a trash 
can entirely if permitted to do so. 
This brings us to but one conclu- 
sion, namely; we need a proper 
place for refuse and a stringent 
rule regarding its use. And we 
mean stringent for one carelessly 
dropped bit of waste material al- 
ways encourages another so there 
must be no exceptions no matter 
who the guilty party may happen 
to be. 

We have found that where a 
plant employs a night watchman 
he usually has time to sweep the 
floor between his rounds of in- 
spection. If there be a collection 
of trash around any certain ma- 
chine it is his duty to report it to 
the foreman who in turn applies 
the heat to the guilty party. Some 
mills very rarely have to make an 
issue of this for the simple rea- 
son their employees have been 
trained properly at the outset and 
the mill reciprocates by doing ev- 
erything in its power to keep the 
mill clean. It is quite impossible 
to talk a mill clean—it takes a lit- 
tle money to accomplish the fact. 


Oil on Floor 


It is also practical to scrub the 
knitting room floor at least once 
every two months. This not only 
prolongs the life of the flooring 
by removing much of the oil from 
the surface but presents a much 
safer place for the employees to 
work. An oil-soaked floor is a dan- 
gerous thing indeed, a menace to 
the welfare of all who must use it 
and this includes the management. 
It is slippery and can be the 
source of serious injury to anyone 
no matter how careful he might 
be. On one occasion I have seen 
an operator lose a finger because 
he slipped behind his machine and 
during his fall he naturally reach- 
ed unconsciously for support. It 
so happened the draw cam was the 
nearest object and the fortunate 
part of the accident was the fact 
that only a finger was lost, in- 
stead of, perhaps, a hand or arm. 
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Another accident I witnessed 
was two broken ribs an operator 
received for having the misfor- 
tune to slip on an oily floor. There 
is absolutely no excuse for such 
injuries if the operators are cau- 
tious about the way they handle 
oil and the management sees to it 
the floors are scrubbed. Even if 
the operator does not spill a drop 
of oil on the floor it runs out of 
the bearings and eventually finds 
its way to the floor. In turn it is 
picked up by shoes and spread 
all over the plant, waiting for a 
pair of rubber heels to slip. 

In one particular plant, certain 
operators tied rags around the legs 
of their machines at the bottom. 
While this was not a shop rule it 
was a very excellent idea for it 
soaked up oil which otherwise 
would have spread over the floor. 
These rags must be changed as 
soon as they become discolored, 
but if placed correctly they make 
a neat appearance. If a fairly 
heavy weight rag is used it with- 
stands the ravages of oil for about 
two weeks, all depending on the 
type of oil in use. By that we 
mean some mills prefer a light oil 
which in turn runs out of the bear- 
ings much quicker than a heavy 
oil. 

The Knitting Machine 


Without reservation the knitting 
machine is one item which calls 
for much care and attention, not 
only by the operator but also by 
the management. Many. methods 
are in use in the different mills 
to keep the machines clean and 
while there is no doubt but that 
some mills make more of an effort 
than others on this score, it is 
practically impossible to be over- 
zealous on this subject because 
as soon as a machine is cleaned 
it immediately begins to collect 
more grime. A gummy, water- 
splashed machine can be the cause 
of many difficulties not the least 
of which is press offs, broken 
needles, catch bar jumping (due 
to sticky sinker dividers and 
jacks), sleazy looking fabric (due 
to stitch hanging on tips of sink- 
ers and dividers). 


Cleaning Crew 


Heretofore the operator alone 
has been responsible for the clean- 
liness of his machine and that is 





still in vogue in some mills, but 
it is almost impossible for an op- 
erator to do the job thoroughly in 
an hour. This hour shut-down also 


puts a dent in production so 
therefore a cleaning crew seems 
to be the best alternative. I ex- 
pect some dissension on this state- 
ment, but nevertheless some of 
the leading mills in the country 
use this system and make it stick. 
They have found that by employ- 
ing a cleaning crew the life of the 
machine is increased. The reasons 
for this are too numerous to men- 
tion and it goes without saying 
that a paid cleaning crew will get 
into nooks and crannies an opera- 
tor would never think of or have 
time for. 

Where two shifts are in force 
the cleaning is usually done after 
the second shift checks out. Where 
fhere happens to be enough de- 
mand for a third shift there is 
nothing left but the week-end, 
which means a larger number of 
men must be employed although 
the cost is no greater. Men can be 
found who are glad to take this 
on as extra work. They must be 
properly trained for the job or the 
possibility exists that they might 
leave the machine in a condition 
that would cause the operator to 
lose time when starting up the 
next morning, such as_ broken 
needles, unthreaded carriers, 
sprung snappers and what not. In 
fact, the man in charge of the 
crew should be able to start a set 
on the leggers so as to give the 
machine a thorough inspection. 
The footers present a different 
problem but there is no reason 
why the toppers could not leave 
their bars filled and an inch or 
two of the sole run out. By doing 
this there is the certainty that 
there shall be none of the diffi- 
culties mentioned previously. 

The number of these men need- 
ed depends on the size of the mill, 
of course, and this is something 
which must be determined by the 
management. If there be an abun- 
dance of help these men can also 
scrub floors and be taught to oil 
the machines after cleaning, leav- 
ing full oil cans by each machine 
as a last duty. In other words, 
they not only clean the machine 
but leave it ready to “take off” 
as we might say. A well-instructed 
cleaning crew is a boon to any mill 
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U. S. Navy “E” Insignia (twice size) 
awarded employees of Textile Machine 
Works for outstanding production of 
Naval Ordnance materials for defense 


Romantically yours... Every woman knows that the romance 
of her stockings is in the quality of the fabric. Every hosiery manu- 


facturer knows that good needles are the best safeguard 


1 for better 


i 


fabric and bigger profits in full-fashioned knitting. 


KK cep 


your knitting machines young and ettective with UMW. Needles. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 












U.S. Navy Ordnance Flag 
and “E”’ Pennant awarded 
Textile Machine Works for 
outstanding production of 
Naval Ordnance materials 
f< r defense. 
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“It is not enough to run, one must start in time.” 


FRENCH PROVERB 


Regardless of the fibre used, the new READING 30-section 5 1-Gauge Full-Fashioned 
Knitting Machine produces 104 per cent more volume and 156 per cent more 
value than ordinary 20-section 42-gauge machines. . And remember: Money 


invested in modern machinery serves as imsurance for your total investment. 


- 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, FA. 















and the worst we have ever heard 
against them is that they have a 
tendency to loaf in the small hours 
of the morning, but this is up to 
the management to look after. 
They must necessarily be given a 
certain amount of work to do and 
some one to see to it that it’s done. 


The Food Problem 


Where there are 8-hour shifts 
with no time out for lunch, some 
provision must be made for em- 
ployees to have _ nourishment. 
While this may sound hard, with- 
out hesitation we say it is our 
opinion no food whatsoever should 
be allowed near the machines. No 
matter how rigid a rule may be 
in force pertaining to food at the 
machine there is bound to be care- 
lessness on the part of some em- 
ployees in dropping crumbs to the 
floor. This in turn feeds any ver- 
min which may be present, also 
enticing rodents in from the out- 
side. To combat vermin most mills 
pay an exterminating company, 
but that does not keep undesirable 
animals out. 

One excellent way of control- 
ling the food problem is to keep 
it centralized by having a lunch 


sggt ry: 
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Employees can work better under clean conditions. 


stand where employees may ob- 
tain sandwiches and soft drinks. 
In this way all food is consumed 
in one small area, thus assuring 
complete control over the scatter- 
ed food menace. 

Also, empty bottles are immedi- 
ately placed back into a case and 
not on the floor and work benches. 
Empty bottles alone can make a 
place look like a party had been 
going on, for it is my experience 
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Lighting Maintenanee Truck at Hanes 


ONE OF THE BEST ideas to come 

down the pike for a long time 
is shown here with its designers, 
L. R. Gentle and A. C. Skelton, elec- 
trical engineer and chief engineer 
respectively at the well-known P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

The familiar sight of a mainte- 
nance man, his pockets bulging 
with fuses, lamps, tools, and other 
items, and his arms tangled with 
fluorescent lamps, cords, etc., is no 
longer to be seen in this plant. 

A compact, efficient maintenance 
truck has been built to simplify the 
lighting maintenance problem. As 
can be seen, it not only carries a 
small stock of incandescent and flu- 
orescent lamps, but also has bins 
for sockets, starters, fuses, ballasts, 
and all service parts for both types 
of lighting. 

On the top are test sockets for 
lamps, and a long extension cord is 
coiled on a hook at one end, There 
are racks to hold an incandescent 
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The lighting maintenance truck which car- 
ries supply and service parts. 


lamp changer and an extension lad- 
der. At the back is a large bin for 
burned-out lamps. 

Considerable time and energy is 
saved with this “maintenance shop 
on. wheels,” and its designers have 
our congratulations for their con- 
tribution to the industry. 

Reprinted courtesy “‘Hugrade Light- 
ing News,” pwhlished bu Huygrade Syl- 
vania Corporation. 


that if bottles are allowed near 
the machines employees very rare- 
lv think of putting them out of 
sight—in many cases they are 
tossed to the floor where they not 
only look bad but are an open in- 
vitation for some one to stumble. 

In closing it would be safe to 
assume a clean home is a good 
home—and a clean mill is not only 
a good mill but usually a success- 
ful mill. 


Navy “E” Award Made to 
Torrington Company 
Subsidiarv 


In reesgnition of their outstanding 
performance record in the fulfillment 
of orders for the United States Navy, 
the Navy “E” Award has been present- 
ed to the Bantam Bearings Corpora- 
tion, South Bend, Indiana, a subsidiary 
of The Torrington Company. 

Bantam Bearings Corporation, ac- 
quired by The Torrington Company i! 
1935, was the 25th industrial firm in 
the country to receive official recogni 
tion from the Navy Department for 
outstanding work in meeting the needs 
and requirements of Navy Ordnance. 

The Bantam organization manufac- 
tures a line of anti-friction bearings of 
all types, and specializes in the de- 
signing, engineering. and manufacture 
of anti-friction bearings in giant sizes 


some exceeding seven feet in diam- 
eter. The company also makes bearings 
for special jobs—such as bearings «©! 
K-Monel metal for use on submarines 
where resistance to the corrosive salt 
water and air is of utmost importance. 
These activities serve to supplement 
these of The Torrington Company, 
whieh manufactures the widely used 
Torrington Needle Bearing. 

















The Hosiery Industry Conferenee 


OPERATION of the hosiery industry 

under full war conditions dominat- 
ed the program of the sixth annual 
Hosiery Industry Conference, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
on January 15-16, under the auspices 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers and four other associa- 
tions of mill men. 

The program was particularly well- 
arranged for the occasion, and an at 
tendance of more than 400 hosiery 
men—the largest to attend the confer 
ence—participated in a two-day analy- 
sis, led by eminently qualified speak- 
ers, as to what is happening and will 
likely happen to the hosiery industry 
of the United States as it gears itself 
to its vital part in the country’s war 
program, 

The meeting was especially timely, 
since it came within six weeks after 
the United States had, in early Decem- 
ber, launched all-out into its war 
against aggression. Those in charge of 
the program did an excellent job, work- 
ing against time and the pre-occupa- 
tion of the desired speakers, in ar- 
ranging a series of addresses and dis- 
cussions that were of the greatest pos- 
sible value to those attending. The 
scheduling of the program, likewise, 
was. splendid. The first session, on 
Thursday morning, January 15, pre- 
sented four discussions; two by out- 
standing American economists dealing 
with the all-important general subjects 
of “Financing the War” and “Adjust 
ing Industry to War’’—the other two 


messages came from leading figures 


in the British and Canadian hosiery 
industries, bringing the hosiery men of 
the United States first-hand, practical 
information based on the experiences 
of these two countries during the past 
two years or so in operating their bus- 
inesses under a full-time war economy. 
The Thursday afternoon session, taking 
the form of separate forums on seam- 
less and full-fashioned goods, heard 
representatives of the two most impor- 
tant government procurement agencies 
tell of their problems and needs, and 
discussion by experts on the use of ray- 
on for ladies’ hosiery, and the develop- 
ment of designs and constructions of 
cotton hosiery. The final session on 
Iriday morning presented a series of 
discussions from five direct represen- 
tatives of OPM and OPA, the two gov- 
ernment agencies charged with the ex- 
ecution of the war program as it di- 
rectly affects an industry such as 
hosiery manufacturing. 

Throughout the entire conference, 
there was clearly evident, on the part 
of the speakers, full recognition of the 
problems confronting the industry, and 
the difficulties to be surmounted. No 
one could have attended these sessions 
without becoming intensely realistic as 
to what faces the industry. The seri 
ousness of adjustments that lie ahead, 
the need for conservation and sacrifice 
and even deprivations, were clearly and 
strikingly impressed by all of the 
speakers. 

The men representing the industry 
heard some jolting words, and predic 
tions of drastic méasures which will. 


for the duration of the war, greatly 
alter their ways of doing business. But 
there was evident among them likewise 
a realistic spirit and a patriotie atti- 
tude. They obviously came prepared 
to hear the worst, and ready to fit 
themselves and their plants and or- 
ganizations into the picture in what- 
ever ways are called for in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war effort. 
As Irving K. Hessberg, chairman of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufactureres, said in opening the 
conference, “you are not here to listen 
to generalities and pretty phrases, but 
to gather as much vital information 
as possible about where we are and 
where we are going’; and Mr. Hess- 
berg revealed the universal sentiment 
of the industry later when he said, “If 
nylon is needed for parachutes, and 
we all know parachutes are needed for 
our aviators and paratroops, they cer- 
tainly can have my share even as I 
am sure they can have yours.” 

Alfred H. Williams, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
was the first formal speaker at the 
conference. Ile spoke on “Financing the 
War”, taking the amazing production 
program of war materials announced 
by President Roosevelt and translating 
it into materials and their cost. He 
analyzed the possibilities of taxation 
as a means for meeting a part of this 
cost, but declared forcefully that all- 
out purchase of defense bonds will be 
absolutely essential to meeting the cost 
of the war program. 

Carroll L. Wilson, director of the 





Snapshots by the editor 


Left, looking over Clyde Wilkins’ shoulder at Walter C. Thompson, of Torrington Company, and H. W. 
Right, E. M. Schencke, research director of the hosiery association, 
and a couple of interested knitters inspecting the exhibit of cotton hosiery displayed at the conference by 


Anderson, of Fidelity Machine Co. 
the Division of Textiles and Clothing of the Department of Agriculture. 
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YOU NEED SECURITY THESE DAYS - 


Securing all the details that combine to enable the making, selling and 
shipment of merchandise offers a real problem in these critical times. 

: Having taken every precaution consistent with OPM regulations, Kauma- 

| graph is still able to supply the identification needs of its customers. For 





their security in obtaining transfers of the same high quality which has 





a ak . are built Kaumagraph reputation, we have gladly contracted with our old 
a Be e2\> friends and customers for their requirements. Orders for Kaumagraph 
: Dry Transfers, requiring new engravings, in all probability can continue 
AY, to be accepted for delivery in three business days; repeat orders may be 
delivered in 24 hours. Why not send for a Kaumagraph Identification 


Man today? 


Identification Headquarters a < aN 


Dry Transfers 
Prestomarks : 
KAY WA Aine l Embossed Seals 


Wilmington, Delaware Lithographed packaging 






New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. --Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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Top row, left Emory H. Goode, of Marshall Field & Co., with a couple of friends; right, John H. Brine 
and Earl Constantine and a friend chatting before the conference. 
Second row, left, E. M. Henning of Wiscassett Mills Co., being greeted by Beale J. Faucette, of Scott & 
Wiliams, Inc.; right, Robert T. Amos listening while Taylor R. Durham makes a serious point. 

Third row, left, Henry T. Bryan, of Chattanooga, and A. Straus, of Columbus, Ga., paying their registra- 
tion fees to one of the association secretaries; right, P. W. Eshelman, of Wilkes Hosiery Mills Company, 
chatting with E. M. Henning, of Wiscassett. 


Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com 
merce, also spoke on Thursday morn- 
ing; he unhesitatingly declared: 

“No one can now foresee what ra- 
tioning of raw materials, power, man- 
power, style, or even territorial dis- 
tribution may be necessary for effec- 
tive war-making. But we shall need 
controls; controls with teeth in them 
for the selfish, recalcitrant persons***. 
We need swift, drastic application of 
those controls. ***We might as well 
recognize that industries and busi- 
nesses will get hurt; so will individuals 
in the fighting forces. Many of both 
classes will be patched up, repaired, 
and started going again. Businesses 
will die. Individuals wil) be killed in 
the fighting forces and perhaps in the 
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ranks. The man whose busi- 
dies because of war necessities 
has a chance of building up a new bus- 
iness. Dead fighting men or citizens 
have no such opportunity. Business, 
industry, labor, agriculture or Govern- 
ment should not expect a safer exist- 
ence than the man at the front, ex- 
cept the safety which the fighting man 
gives to those who keep him supplied 
with weapons and supplies.” 

An outstanding and impressive fea- 
ture of the Thursday morning session 
was the presentation of a recorded 
message from L. A. Allen, president of 
the National Federation of Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Associations of Leices- 
ter England, on “War Effects on the 
British Hosiery Industry’. Mr. Allen 


civillan 
ness 


had prepared this address, and record- 
ed it on discs, which were sent to Mr. 
Constantine by Clipper, arriving only 
48 hours prior to the meeting. This 
address, which by the nature of its 
presentation in absentia through the 
loudspeaker from the discs, made a 
profound impression on the audience. 
Mr. Allen told how the British hosiery 
manufacturers have met their prob- 
lems under wartime conditions—the 
loss of manpower to war industries, the 
control of raw materials and civilian 
supplies, and the concentration of the 
productive facilities of the industry. 
This was supplemented by a letter read 
from W. H. Stockall, acting secretary 
of the federation, dealing with these 
same subjects. 
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FIDELITY SKEIN REELERS 


a 
all kinds and deniers of rayon 


in variable length skeins 
without time loss .. . 


FIDELITY 
TWIN-UNIT SYSTEM 
of SKEIN REELING 


TWO TYPES 


% 2 
— | 
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‘Topay. as never before, textile manufacturers 
are faced with the problem of rapidly changing pro- 
duction needs. 


Fidelity Skein Reeling Machines—-Twin-Unit System of Skein Reeling with 
30- to 50-second doffing cycle and adjustable skein length control—are easily 
adapted to handle small or large dye lots, or skeins for put-ups of all counts 
of yarn involving mixed spinning, odd and regular lots on one type of ma- 
chine, rapidly and effectively, without loss of operator’s time ...and greatly 


reduced floor space. 


Fidelity Skein Reeling Machines speed production . . . lower cost. Write far 
Bulletin #49 . . . for complete data. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


DOUBLE-END TYPE 3908 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Another striking address, on “War 
Effects on the Canadian Hosiery In- 
dustry”, was delivered by Douglas Hal- 
lam, secretary-treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Woolen and Knit Goods Manufac- 
turers Association, who told of the 
new hosiery constructions and styles 
developed by Canadian manufacturers 
under war restrictions, and reactions 
of the Canadian consumers, and dis- 
cussed the operation of the Canadian 
price control legislation. 

Thursday afternoon there were sim- 
ultaneous sessions—one on men’s and 
children’s hosiery, and the other on 
women’s hosiery. At the former, Lt. 
Col. Vere Painter, of the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, and Lt. Lawrence 
Smith, of the Brooklyn Naval Cloth- 
ing Depot, brought the hosiery mill 
men up-to-date information on the ho- 
siery requirements of the armed forces. 
In the women’s hosiery meeting, David 
H. Young, of the Division of Textiles 
and Clothing, Department of Agricul- 
ture, discussed cotton hosiery designs 
and constructions, and Edmund L. Lau- 
ber, of the sales development depart- 
ment of American Viscose Corporation, 
spoke on the problems of adapting ray- 
on to hosiery manufacturers, etc. 

The final session on Friday morning 
was devoted to discussions by a group 
of high-ranking government officials, 
all of whom bore down on the prob- 
lem of hosiery manufacture and dis- 
tribution induced by the war. F. §. 
Blanchard, textile consultant, Bureau 
of Industrial Conservation, OPM, spoke 
first on conservation. He declared his 
bureau has a four-S function: Substi- 
tution, Simplification, Specification and 
Salvage. He dwelt on two specific in- 
stances; first, the conservation of pa- 
per and box-board in containers, which, 
he said, will result, in the hosiery in- 
dustry, in a saving of more than 7.- 
000,000 pounds of paper or pulp—a re- 
duction of about 28 per cent in its use. 
The conservation ideas “include in- 
creasing the number of pairs of hose 
to a box in certain cases; the use of 
paper wrappings instead of cardboard 
boxes for certain types of hosiery; the 
elimination of envelopes in some cases: 
and for all types of hose the elimina- 
tion of fly leaves on boxes, paper cov- 
ers from the bottoms of boxes, and pa- 
per bands. 

The other specific instance discussed 
by Mr. Blanchard was the conservation 
and simplification of colors, “for, as 
you know, one of our important prob- 
lems is to save dyestuffs, for many of 
the intermediates which go into these 
dyestuffs are becoming critical in sup- 
ply or are approaching scarcity.” Mr. 
Blanchard explained that instead of is- 
suing an order limiting the number of 
shades used, it was decided to put this 
in the form of a request. In women’s 
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hosiery, he pointed out, the great bulk 
of the business is in a few colors, 
whereas the last 10 or 15 per cent, per- 
haps, represents a great many differ- 
ent shades, increasing color wastage 
due to changes, tieing up inventories, 
and delaying production. One of the 
principal evils comes through the re- 
quirement by certain retailers of spe- 
cial shades, and they have been urged 
not to ask for these special shades. He 
reported almost unanimous response 
from mills and dealers to the request 
for simplification in this respect. He 
said that “if you cut the number of 
colors down from 20 to 10, you are do- 
ing a simplification job; if you and 
other hosiery manufacturers are told 
what those 10 colors are to be, your 
colors are being standardized. 

“The specifications branch of our 
bureau urges changes in government 





“Cotton’s”’ camera records a 
technical conference (on cotton 
hosiery?) between E. M. Schen- 
cke, the association’s research 
associate, and H. V. W. Scott, of 
Van Raalte, Inc, 


specifications when serious shortages 
exist and changes can be made with- 
out affecting the qualities in use which 
are required. The salvage branch deals 
with what its name implies; prompt 
return through second-hand or other 
channels for further re-use. The best 
examples in the textile field of the im- 
portance and possibilities of salvage 
is in wool rags and clips, from which 
re-used and re-processed wool is ob- 
tained, and in second-hand burlap bags, 
which are needed for sandbags and as 
one of the principal containers of ag- 
ricultural products. We have had many 
letters suggesting the return of wom- 
en’s silk stockings with runs in them. 
Unfortunately, we have so far had to 
reply that it was not practical to re- 
use such stockings for defense purposes 
in view of the weakening of the fiber 
caused by its preparation for re-use, 
and it was economically too costly to 





use these for civilian purposes.” 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, chief of the 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation, fol- 
lowed Mr. Blanchard, emphasizing the 
need for waste salvage, and calling 
upon the hosiery industry to do every- 
thing within its power to make its 
waste available for defense, for “one 
industry’s waste is another industry’s 
raw material.” He specifically referred 
to metal scrap, as did I. Glueck, execu- 
tive advisor of the industrial salvage 
section of OPM. In connection with 
this discussion, Mr. Constantine an- 
nounced that shortly a survey of ob- 
solete knitting equipment in the indus- 
try will be made, and estimated that 
much usable scrap metal could be 
made available by the scrapping of ob- 
solete machines. He urged manufac- 
turers to look around their plants for 
idle equipment—saying that “if it isn’t 
running now it never will run—and 
make it available for reclamation by 
steel companies.” Chairman Hessberg 
told of one instance in which his com- 
pany had already turned scrapped ho- 
siery machines over to a steel company 
and expressed the hope that a lot of 
the heavy tricot machines no longer op- 
erating on underwear materials might 
be made available for salvage. In an 
aside, Mr. Constantine declared that 
“the hosiery industry, with its old 36s 
and its 42s (gauge full-fashioned ma- 
chines) certainly ought to have plenty 
of obsolete machinery available for sal- 
vage.” 

John E. Hamm, assistant adminis- 
trator of OPA, spoke on price controls, 
declaring that no ceilings on retail 
prices are contemplated, that the ef- 
fort would be mainly to apply ceilings 
to raw materials. 

John Shireman, chief of the silk sub- 
stitution section of OPM, gave the ho- 
siery manufacturers perhaps their 
greatest shock, in indicating the extent 
to which their adjustments undoubted- 
ly will be necessary. “For me to tell 
you how much shorter the supply of the 
fibers that you consume—nylon, rayon, 
cotton and wool—can become, is im- 
possible. I believe you are all assured 
that it is going to be a whole lot worse 
before it is better, and it is in the 
realm of possibility that you will be 
making utility stockings for men, wom- 
en and children for rationing rather 
than the utmost in style that is now 
prevalent. 

“As a plan for advanced planning 
to meet emergencies that now exist and 
those yet to come, the plan I have in 
mind is one of telescoping your plants, 
sales force operations, ete., ahead of 
time so that you will be prepared to 
meet the conditions as they arise. Let 
us assume that your plant, ete., is in 
the likeness of a collapsible drinking 
cup made in five sections. Let us as- 
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P = PRODUCTION 


Drawer-band attaching as produced on 
Willcox & Gibbs Style 994-BX-31 Ma- 
chines, conforms to the specifications of 

the Quartermaster Department of the ‘a> haan nase 
United States Army. doubles the responsibilities of the 

Modern Machines, plus modern methods = garment and textile industries. 

equal mass production. This is of vital : 
importance to manufacturers making 
clothing for the Army. Style 994-BX-3l 
is ideally adapted to The Willcox & Gibbs 
system of Intersectional Lines as well 
as the many other production systems. 
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Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Specialists will gladly cooperate ~ 
with manufacturers on any technical problem incident to 
the production of items for Defense. Style 994-BX-31 





Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. — 
214 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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sume that this drinking cup holds 10 
ounces, each section re»vresenting 20 
per cent, and say we number them 
from the bottom up: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
lf you drop off the top section you will 
have 8O per cent of its capacity or, 


in other words, an S-ounce cup rather 
than a 10. 
“Keeping in mind this example of 


telescoping your business to fit the 
conditions, you should sit down with 
your organization when you get home, 
call in all your department heads and 
have them rate every function as well 
as all physical property from 1 to 5. 


Fitting these pieces together will give 
you a complete picture of your business 
and what steps you will take in the 
elimination of certain machinery, build- 
ing space, personnel, ete. In other 
words, every item coming into the pic- 
ture as a necessity about 80 per cent 
of your plant capacity should be given 
a rating and a label of Class 5. Cer- 
tain machines are necessary only when 
you're running 80 percent capacity or 
more; therefore, those machines will 
carry the Class 5 label. Let us assume 
you have three trucks. Two will take 
care of your volume at 80 per cent ca- 





pacity; then the oldest one would be 
labeled Class 5 and put into storage. 

“Then, under conditions which seem 
obvious, when you must reduce your 
capacity to 60 per cent of normal, all 
items in Class 5 and in Class 4 will be 
eliminated. After it gets down to 40 
per cent of capacity you eliminate all 
items classified in Class. 3. We hope 
that it will never get lower, but as in 
the case of the collapsible drinking 
cup, when you get down to 10 per cent 
you still have something to drink out 
of even though it only holds two 
ounces.” 


TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS . 


Nylon Yarn Allotment to Hosiery Mills Cut 20 Per Cent—War 
Department May Take More Nylon for Parachutes as Siik Sub- 
stitute—Stoppage of Rubber Imports Stops Manufacture of 
Elastic Knit Goods—Hose Colors to be Simplified Saving Dye- 
stuffs—Underwear Output Reached New Record—More for 


Army Less for Civilians 


January 16, 1942 


FURTHER MAJOR CHANGES in the outlook for the knit goods indus- 

tries have been made in the last month and more are right ahead. 
The main feature of the war all-out production effort will be less goods 
for the civilian trade and more for the armed forces which are being 
expanded at such rapid rates. This will not mean that Americans will 
not have enough stockings and underwear but that changes in construc- 
tion will come about and with more standardized garments being manu- 
factured to save labor, materials and at the same time make inventory 
losses smaller at some time in the future. One change this month is that 
the outlook for nyiton yarn has changed importantly. Indications now are 
the armed forces of the country will be taking much more of the man- 
made yarn than was even guessed a month back. We are going to need 
nylon for parachutes the way it looks now in much greater quantities 
than expected which can only mean the hosiery industry will have less 
of this yarn which so far has given full-fashioned hose mills their best 


bet after real silk. 


Full-Fashioned 


Shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery during the first eleven months 
of 1941 were at a very slight increase 
over the same months in 1940. But 
this covered major changes within the 
industry, whereby silk was removed as 
a raw material for hosiery and sub- 
stitutes found within the _ shortest 
possible time. Full-fashioned hose men 
have done a remarkable job in the 
intervening weeks since silk was stop- 
ped as a raw material and while many 
more problems remain, they have ac- 
complished all that could have been 
reasonably asked of them since late 
July. 

If nylon is mainly used for making 
parachutes for the armed forces of 
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this and other allied nations there will 
be little of this for hose use, accord- 
ing to the present belief in the trade. 
This condition may not develop but at 
least it is something to think about 
and knitting executives declare that if 
nylon is taken from them the American 
consumer will have to go down in a 
lower qaality bracket for hose for war 
use. This will mean cotton and rayon 
hose with the quality nylon lines no 
longer a major item. If this is done 
then there comes the question of the 
allotment of rayon and cotton yarns 
which are already tight endeavoring to 
supply war needs. 

Under such conditions it can be seen 
as a possibility that American women 
may for the war have to go back to 
larger use of seamless and _ stockings 





made from much coarser yarns on 
much coarser machines, making this 
sacrifice in glamor for the war effort. 
How a country as dependent on _ silk 
full-fashioned hose will take to this re- 
mains to be seen but there is no doubt 
most would be willing to do this if the 
situation were made clear to them. 

In the meantime, manufacturers 
have issued their spring cards and 
many rayon lines are included in the 
branded manufacturers’ lists with 
Julius Kayser & Co., terming its rayon 
line “Victoray”. 


Half-Hose 


Indications are that when total data 
for 1941 have been compiled, shipments 
of half-hose for those twelve months 
will shoW an increase of approximately 
25 per cent over 1940. All branches 
of the half-hose trade have had an ex- 
ceptionally good year in’ respect to 
shipments with exception of full-fash- 
ioned numbers in which production has 
been off about 12 per cent compared 
with the previous year, due solely to 
the freezing of silk supplies in the 
United States last July 28, as practi- 
cally all of the full-fashioned was 
made of silk. Seamless silk lines 
held up relatively better in 1941 than 
the full-fashioned, shipments for the 
first eleven months not registering 
much of a change compared with the 
same 1940 months although some of 
these lines had other yarns used in 
part. The last year was a good one so 
far as shipments of slacks were con- 
cerned, this type registering a_ ship- 
ment gain in the first eleven months of 
last year of about 34 per cent com- 
pared with the same period a year 
previous. But in this connection manu- 
facturers are now wondering what the 
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Nothing counts more in giving permanent satisfaction to customers than 
good knitting. It is the basis of long range selling, the source of repeat 
sales. More and more mills are finding that the machine-made, machine-con- 
trolled quality of Torrington Needles offers a definite advantage in achiev- 
ing and maintaining high standards of knitting. Whatever type of work 


your mill does, there’s a Torrington Needle to meet your specitic needs. 


ORRINGTON latch NEEDLES 


Torrington Cor 





THERE is 70 shortage of Torrington Needle Bearings tor 
priority applications ...they can be delivered with the 
promptness you need to maintain your production 
schedules! 

When the Needle Bearing was introduced eight years 
ago, design engineers in every field quickly recognized 
its unusual merits. Encouraged by the steadily rising sales 
that confirmed industry’s growing acceptance of the 
Needle Bearing, Torrington began a program of plant 
expansion designed to permit wider utilization of the 
bearings’ potentialities. With the 
beginning of defense activities, in- 
dications of still heavier demands 
provided the basis for further ex- 
pansion, and today production is 
geared to meet the needs of the 
Victory program. 

The Needle Bearing has already 
demonstrated its efficiency in count- 


NO 
SHORTAGE 
HERE! 


less industrial applications, where its small size, low cost, 
high capacity, ease of installation and lubrication have re- 
sulted in improvements in product design and operation, 
or reductions in manufacturing costs. And today there isa 
still more important reason for the use of the Needle Bear- 
ing—its availability for prompt shipment on rush orders. 

Textile machinery manufacturers working on priority 
orders can eliminate one source of production delays by 
planning vow to incorporate the Needle Bearing in their 
designs. Torrington engineers will be glad to work with 
equipment manufacturers in adapt- 
ing the Needle Bearing’s advan- 
tages to their specific problems. For 
full details write for Catalog No. 115. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN, U.S.A. © Estab. 1866 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


Philadelphia Detroit 
Los Angeles Seattle 
London, England 


New York Boston 
Cleveland Chicago 
San Francisco Toronto 





TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 





effect of the rubber freezing will have 
on slacks. 

Manufacturers no longer can make 
such lines using any rubber and the 
effect may be bad for slacks which in 
practically all cases had an elastic top. 
But so far as this goes, regular length 
half-hose will also be affected because 
no garters after a time will be made 
of rubber either. The men’s hose field 
is greatly affected by military de- 
mands and this while a major one in 
1941 will be several times more so in 
1942 in view of the greatly enlarged 
quantities that will be needed for a 
much larger American Army and 
possibly we shall have to _ lease-lend 
half-hose to such allies as Russia and 
China. Military demand on the half- 
hose field in 1942 are going to be un- 
paralled and manufacturers that are 
not already making military goods such 
as cotton or part-wool socks for the 
Army should begin to investigate that 
field. 


Seamless 


Shipment of all types of seamless 
hosiery, except women’s silks and cot- 
ton ribbed goods, registered impressive 
gains in 1941 compared with the pre- 
ceding year. Total shipments of wo- 
men’s seamless for the first eleven 
months were up 7 per cent compared 
with the same period in the previous 
year while bundle goods shipments 
were 18 per cent higher; athletic 
goods shipments were almost 10 per 
cent higher last year; anklet’ ship- 
ments were up almost 20 per cent but 
ribbed goods declined more than 10 
per cent. There are indications that 
Government may take more nylon this 
year for military use and if this does 
follow then it may be that American 
women will use larger amounts of 
seamless hosiery this year than in any 
recent year. If the full-fashioned 
trade does not have nylon nor silk 
nor large amounts of lisle then seam- 
less hosiery is the next best bet for 
large producticn. This may be part of 
the sacrifice consumers will make in 
the total war effort. 


Underwear 


Production of knit underwear and 
woven athletic underwear for 1941 
created an all-time record, totaling 57,- 
000,000 dozen garments which was 20 
per cent larger than the preceding year 
or 18 per cent larger than 1939. About 
11 per cent of the business last year 

as for the account of the Government 
in the armament drive and later the 
war éffort. Prices of all types of un- 
derwear are sharply higher at the 
year-end than earlier in the year due 
to increases in yarn prices and wage 














FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’S market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1942 

WITHIN THE SHORT SPACE of six weeks since the United States 

entered the war against the Axis Powers, momentous changes in 
the situation of business and the outlook have taken place. More are 
right around the corner. There is even debate at present whether the 
profit motive will be retained in business after the new tax bill is com- 
pleted and taxes are found to meet some of the fantastic figures men- 
tioned as the cost of the war for only this year. If business after 
operating under the ceilings and with larger percentages of their pro- 
duction going to military demand, returns any profit this will surely 
be so small that it will be difficult to see. This war will see business, 
and the profit motive, make greater sacrifices, by far than in World 
War No. 1. 

There is no question but that the standard of living in this country 
is going to be lower but for the present there is nothing ahead but an 
all-out production schedule and this includes textiles. Clothing is an 
essential for a country at war but profits will not be in proportion to 
the production schedule. 

Textile manufacturers at present are in a_ very difficult position. 
They have been confronted with ceilings on prices of many of their 
products and in instances with a ceiling on their raw materials such as 
the one on cotton yarns and wool. There has been no ceiling issued by 
OPA on cotton and debate in Congress recently has been along this 
line. The farmers want a high price for their crops and one branch 
of the Government is not going to see another place a ceiling on cot- 
ton products that will not allow spinners and manufacturers to sell at 
a yarn or goods ceiling and then not be able to pay the farmer enough. 
This means that up to now there has not been a general willingness to 
make sacrifices on the part of some pressure groups. Before the war 
is won this condition will change and others beside management will 
have to make sacrifices. 

Although inventories of textiles have expanded noticeably in retail 
hands over recent months there is nothing to indicate any change in the 
situation in which demand for practically all lines has been much great- 
er than the supply. With so much being consumed by the armed forces 
nothing but shortages can come, but ceilings, taxes and waves will make 
it impossible for manufacturers to benefit from such a situation. Most 
textile manufacturers feel the Administration would come out better in 
the end if it were to tax profits after they were made rather than to 
take so many steps to see that no profits materialize. Although manu- 
facturers are going to be very busy this year on war materials they 
will be confronted with more difficulties than during the depression. 





allotments 


have been some fair sized orders placed 


representatives of the Army and manu- 
facturers of such lines, when it was_ the time of the nylon announcement 


rates. For example, the men’s 12- indicated that the Government 
pound cotton ribbed suits are quoted 
around $8.50 per dozen which would parachutes made from synthetic yarns. 
compare with $5.75 a year ago. Plans This interest in nylon developed from 
of the industry for this year are be- the possibility that the Government 
ing revised to take care of at least would find its silk stocks insufficient 
double the amount wanted by the Gov- 
ernment and possibly more. Makers of eall for nylon of which the _ hosiery 
types that formerly used elastic yarns trade is currently reported taking 
are busy developing substitute type about 80 per cent and badly in need 
garments. 


of more. 


In a study published last September, 
Nylon Hose Allotment the United States Tariff Commission 


Cut 20 Per Cent 
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shortly place much larger orders for 


for all parachute needs resulting in a 


estimated there was enough frozen silk 

A reduction of 20 per cent in the in the country to make 500,000 para- 
allotments of nylon yarn going to ho- ehutes. The current demand for 160,- 
mills because of increased gov- 000 coupled with the unknown number 
ernment orders has been announced. It already fabricated since the freezing 
is also reported that broad goods mills 
weaving nylon yarns will have their’ silk supply. In addition there is to be 
reduced by 40 percent. It considered the coming needs of Latin 
has been reported for sometime the American countries and Canada. 
use of nylon in war goods of a variety nouncement of the cut in the nylon 
of descriptions including parachutes’ allotment for hosiery caused a number 
has been increasing steadily. There of the unbranded hosiery concerns to 
withdraw their lists while the branded 
for nylon parachutes and conferences’ houses that had already issued lists 
recently been held between adhered to them for January while 
others whose lists were not ready at 


order will cut deeply into the existing 
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simply decided not to quote for the 
present. This means the hosiery in- 
dustry will have to adulterate the 
allotment of nylon yarn received over 
the coming months and will increase 
the pressure from this trade for suit- 
able rayon and cotton varns. 


Constantine Sees F. F. 
Hose Output Cut Sharply 


Earl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers in an address before the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
in New York predicted that the pro- 
duction of full-fashioned hosiery in 
1942 would be close to 30,000,000 dozen 
pairs which would be about 25 per cent 
under recent annual rates. Taking 
note of the cut of 20 per cent in nylon 
for hosiery use Mr. Constantine, who 
described his estimate as a “curbstone 
guess” but one which like others he 
had made was likely to be borne out by 
events, predicted that rayon would be 
the chief fiber in full-fashioned goods 
this year. Nylon would rank second, 
he believed, while cotton would run a 
poor third. Improvements in rayon 
hosiery toward greater Strength and 
elasticity had surprised even the yarn 
manufacturers, he added, saying thai 
the newer types would go far toward 
satisfying the corsumer. 

Buyers should not be too critical of 
rayon tops on nylon legs, he declared. 
even though the rayon’ requires’ so 
much more time than the nylon to dry 
after laundering. The retail associa- 
tion had previously criticized such 
welts as impractical for that reason 
and because the rayon yarn was so 
much weaker than the nylon. He indi- 
cated improvements were being made 
in that direction. The quantity of ray- 
on yarns promised the hosiery indus- 
try in 1942 would be fairly satisfacto- 
ry if cotton yarns of 86s two-ply and 
finer could be procured in larger quan- 
tities than at present he reported, but 
despite continuing efforts to get more 
long staple fiber from Great Britain 
the prospect of increasing the total was 
declared to be none too bright. He 
pointed out that experiments had been 
made on single end cotton for use by 
hosiery knitters but expressed doubt 
if this type yarn would be found prac- 
tical for full-fashioned goods. 


Rubber Stoppage Creates 
Major Knitting Problems 


There will be no further supplies of 
rubber for use in knit goods once the 
present stocks of the finished product 
are exhausted, according to the Nation- 
al Association of Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers. Supplementing this opinion, the 
association advised that the manufac- 
turers possessing rubberized yarn give 
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consideration to changing their con- 
structions in a way which will permit 
the spreading of their inventories of 
such yarns over a larger number of 
units and by this was meant, among 
other things, the reduction of the 
courses made with such yarns. It ad- 
vised with respect to the OPM limita- 
tion order that it is the duty of such 
an organization to urge upon our 
manufacturers who use such yarns to 
be prepared to re-plan their construc- 
tions and their operations in a way 
which would allow them to function 
without the use of rubberized yarns. 

It said, “In appraising this limita- 
tion order we must realize that rub- 
ber today is one of the essential war 
commodities most of which comes from 
the Far East in a territory where we 
are at war so that shipments there- 
from will be difficult and will be sub- 
ject to sinkings and loss. We under- 
stand that the national stocks held by 
our country today are estimated to 
take care of our war needs for not to 
exceed one year. Under such condi- 
tions as these it is to be expected that 
our Government would take’ every 
possible step to protect the stocks on 
hand and to see to it that they shall 
be utilized alone in articles required by 
the Army and the Navy and in a limit- 
ed number of essential industrial 
uses.” .It was pointed out that the as- 
sociation had already taken up with 
Washington the fact that elimination 
of the short socks or slacks would re- 
quire the use of more yarn in making 
the longer leg in the standard length 
half-hose but cotton yarns are reason- 
ably available for this while rubber 
must travel half way round the world 
to get here. 


Part-Nylon Hose Output 
To Rise Saving Yarn 


More hosiery manufacturers intend 
to shift from production of all nylons 
to nylons with welts of cotton or ray- 
on in order to save an estimated 25 
per cent of nylon yarn by poundage. 
‘The impact of the announcement of a 
20 per cent cut in yarn shipments will 
by this be greatly minimized. This 
more drastic turn toward a combina- 
tion product will follow a_ gradual 
trend in that direction after last sum- 
mers silk embargo. Recent data on 
shipments by fhe mills showed that the 
combination type hose had already ex- 
ceeded the all nylons. The latter type 
which is mainly featured by the brand- 
ed houses is expected to lose ground 
rapidly from now on. 

In the trade it is felt that this initial 
20 per cent cut in nylon for hosiery is 
only the beginning and within the next 
six months many believe that the Gov- 





ernment will be taking all of the ny- 
lon yarn being produced, although 
there are others who believe that while 
this trend is coming it will be spread 
over about twelve months. William 
Smith, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers early in 
January said that manufacturers are 
literally sweeping the floors for the 
last odds and ends of silk and added 
that what little lisle there is in the 
United States is vanishing almost com- 
pletely as silk. 


Hose Makers Asked 
To Simplify Colors 
Manufacturers of women’s hosiery 
are being requested to reduce and 
simplify their color lines in the inter- 
est of conservation of certain dye- 
stuffs and dyestuff intermediates by 
the OPM. A notice from that office 
said its hosiery advisory committee had 
recommended that shortages or threat- 
ened shortages in certain dyestuffs 
rendered desirable the conservation of 
color. It was felt that such measures, 
if adopted wffely throughout the in- 
dustry and accompanied by _ the 
elimination of requests for special 
shades by wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors would play a real part in reduc- 
ing color wastage and inventories of 
dyestuffs. At the same time it would 
conserve the chemicals used as dye 
stuff intermediates some of which are 
seriously needed for national defense. 
It is not the wish of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management to suggest any 
definite limitation in the number of 
color shades which may be used. It is 
said to be the hope of OPM to reduce 
the present eight or nine colors to four 
and to minimize the requests of retail- 
ers, particularly the big chain stores, 
for special colors. 


Underwear Output 
Makes New Record 


Production of knit underwear and 
woven athletic underwear for 1941 ap- 
proximated 57,000,000 dozen an= all 
time record for the industry according 
to an estimate made late in December 
by the Underwear Institute. This pro- 
duction would be 20 per cent above 
1940 and 18 per cent above 1939 the 
previous record year. Government pur- 
chases in 1941 were about 11 per cent 
of the total production but the institute 
pointed out that an increase of 15 per 
cent in civilian demands accounted by 
far for the greater part of the increase. 

Production was at a high rate in all 
branches of the industry. For the first 
six months of the year shipments 
lagged slightly behind production but 
a spurt in succeeding months brought 
shipments well ahead of production 
indicating that the total shipments for 
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4 @ Remember... fabrics that were strange 

to you a few short months ago, are strangers 
still to many women. Beauty must be the 
connecting link between the old and the very 


new. Likewise the wear-ability of these new 





fabrics will be the key to increased sales. 

@ Keen merchandisers will impress the 
quality of their products by every available 
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You should, immediately, investigate the 
NEW BRINTON —PR (Pattern Rib) machine 
—the first to produce jacquard-type patterns 
on both face and back of rib fabrics. It is 
particularly of value where great elasticity 
is desired—as, for example, in bathing suits 
—and where wellt-stitch figures are wanted. 


See this versatile BRINTON machine — 
consultation without obligation. 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelphia. P24. 
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the year were probably 59,000,000 doz- 
ens. This exceeds 1939 and 1940 by 
23 and 24 per cent respectively. An 
encouraging situation in inventories 
with ffinufacturers is shown as it is 
estimated stocks at the year end were 
4,800,000 dozen. This is the smallest 
year end stock figure in the institute 
records and is 29 per cent below 1940. 

Total Government purchases for the 
year were almost 71,000,000 garments 
and the industry in practically all in- 
stances was able to take care of Army 
needs when reasonable delivery periods 
were specified. 

Looking ahead the institute warns 
that this year will see a tapering off in 
civilian business accompanied by a 
sharp advancing in Government re- 
quirements. The increase in Govern- 
ment needs is a definite fact both for 
this country’s larger armed forces and 
also shipments to our allies. It found 
wholesale and retail inventories at a 
high figure and also that retail reports 
showed consumers are well stocked 
with underwear items. All these con- 
ditions would be reflected in a falling 
off in new orders at the mills. It con- 
cluded that with low stocks and high 
unfilled orders our mills are in an ex- 
cellent position to meet any eventuality 
and should have a profitable year. 


Underwear Mills Change 
Lines Eliminating Rubber 


The elastic shorts type of under- 
wear for men is being redesigned to 
maintain all of its characteristics 
without the use of rubber. Coopers, 
Inc., reported that already samples of 
the new garments are being worn and 
that reports indicate the part-rubber as 
well as inelastic waist bands are prov- 
Ing satisfactory. However, this com- 
pany, like a number of others, by con- 
Serving its rubber and using less than 
& complete elastic waistband expects to 
finish the spring season on practically 
the present garment design. Several 
manufacturers have recently adopted a 
tape band in the front of the shorts 
and elastic in the back so that by this 
means their remaining stocks of elastic 
will go about twice as far as they 
formerly did. 


Laundry Institute Issues 
Kules for Nylon Use 


According to tests made by the 
American Institute of Laundering, ny- 
lon garments and household articles re- 
quire no special care as to launder- 
Ing but like silk ‘and rayon they can- 
net take abusive treatment. Since ny- 
Ion is a non-absorbent materia] laund- 
ering and the removal of spots should 
be accomplished with comparative 
ease ; the fiber holds the soil and many 
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of the stains on the surface. The soil 
is washed off instead of washed out 
as in other materials. For average soil 
when laundering nylon, it stated, give 
two sud baths made of lukewarm wa- 
ter and a mild soap and three rinsings. 
A precaution is also given in ironing 
nylon, not to have the iron too hot. 


Impartial Hosiery 
Finishing Chairman 


Frank Pearson, assistant 
of economics at Swarthmore College, 
near Philadelphia, has been chosen as 
impartial chairman for the commer- 
cial finishing agreements between the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers and the Hosiery Guild Conference, 
representing plants mainly in New 
York and Philadelphia. The commer- 
cial finishing agreement will run for 
two years with Mr. Pearson serving as 
chairman for the duration. 


professor 


New Rayon Hose 
In Branded Lines 
Manufacturers of branded full-fash- 
ioned hosiery lines have begun to open 
their lines for spring with their first 
range of rayons to supplant silk and 
to supplement nylons. Most of the ray- 
ons are of 75 and 100 denier yarns and 
are treated to obtain greater elasticity 
and strength. They are priced to re- 
tail at $1.00 and $1.15 per pair. Brand- 
ed nylons are generally unchanged in 
price. One of the largest mills is quot- 
ing a silk leg number with rayon welt 
at $7.25 a dozen, an all rayon at $5.25 
« dozen, and a nylon with lisle welt at 
$10.50 a dozen. Julius Kayser & Co., 
ealls its rayon line “Victoray”, pricing 
a 75 denier style with cotton toe and 
100 denier stretch-top number at $7.10 
a dozen. 


Improved Rayon Hose 
Being Developed 


Working toward greater strength 
and elasticity in rayon hosiery and 
away from the type of some goods that 
were rushed into the market soon af- 
ter the embargo on raw silk, several 
of the larger full-fashioned mills are 
perfecting their lines for delivery as 
soon as the remaining silk stockings 
vanish from retail counters. The rec- 
ord of rayon in the women’s hosiery 
field has not always been satisfactory 
due mainly to its hitherto inelastic 
and baggy nature. Manufacturers 
have been in no hurry to _ introduce 
these new styles as they have felt they 
will receive a better reception from 
consumers after the silk numbers have 
been cleaned up at retail. In view of 
this some of the newer rayon numbers 
may not be available until about 
March 1. 





Developments in the experimental 
stage relate not only to methods of 
twisting the yarn but to processes of 
finishing yarns as well as the knitted 
fabric. In fact a good deal more em- 
phasis is now being placed on sizing 
than on twist. Experiments reveal that 
through methods of treating the yarns 
and fabrics an unusual increase in 
both elasticity and durability can be 
achieved. 

As against current retail prices of 
69 and 79 cents on the _ untreated 
stockings the newer rayon lines will 
probably retail at $1.00 a pair and 
will largely consist of 45-gauge num- 
bers of 75 and 100 denier yarns. High 
twist rayons lacking the latest treat- 
ments will be on the market earlier to 
retail at 79 cents to $1.00. 


Silk Fabrics 
For Parachutes 

Silk fabrics for 160,000 parachutes 
are needed by the Government, accord- 
ing to a representative of the Army 
Air Corps who addressed a meeting of 
manufacturers at the offices of the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, Inc. The 
technical specifications and details of 
procedure were not made definite at 
the first meeting which was intended 
to put these manufacturers on the alert 
so that they would be in a position to 
start immediate production when the 
orders developed. Later the same 
officials were to meet with silk thread 
manufacturers and also with braiders 
and in this connection it was under- 
stood the braiders interviewed made 
both cotton as well as silk braids. That 
there will be no delay whatever in get- 
ting the necessary silk through the 
Defense Supply Corporation was indi- 
eated. The mill men were given the 
impression that even the production of 
fabrfes for 160,000 parachutes would 
by no means exhaust the raw silk in 
this country. 


Government Underwear 
Needs Stepped Up 


Due to the expansion of the Army, 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
has been asking for bids on much 
larger quantities of underwear. On 
January 15 it was announced bids 
would be received later in that month 
on 5,000,000 cotton woven shorts and 
on the same quantity of summer knit 
undershirts. These large Government 
requests follow a previous invitation to 
underwear mills, asking for bids on 4,- 
400,000 part wool shirts and drawers. 
Deliveries on all of this large quantity 
of underwear is short, this being 180 
days for the complete delivery of this 
large request for wool underwear and 
150 days for completion of the con- 
tracts for shorts. 
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THE NEW FLASH-LIGHT MAGNIFIER 
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A FLOOD OF LIGHT AT THE PRESS OF THE THUMB 
A HIGH QUALITY INSTRUMENT—100% EFFICIENT 


There are two extra fine 25 m.m. lenses with focal adjustment. 
Complete with batteries, bulb and linen tester disc, 4”x%” or 
%”x1e” optional. Extra dises 25c each. Chrome Plated. 


UNLIMITED, MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


James A. Van Kleeck 
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PRODUCTS 
PROTECT QUALITY IN 
KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Two of the most important elements of 
success in knitting or weaving is the purity 
and strength of the chemicals used in 
processing yarns. 

You can be sure of these qualities if you 
order textile chemicals from 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
1410 North Front St., 
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TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 





Philadelphia, January 16, 1942 


MORE YARNS have been brought under the OPA ceiling rules in the 

last month so that at present all textile fibers are operating under 
ceiling conditions. This means that prices no higher than recent limits 
can be charged for yarns unless the OPA authorizes this by an amend- 
ment to the prevailing ceiling schedule. Late in December the OPA is- 
sued ceiling rules for wool, tops and yarns made therefrom. There have 
not yet been definite prices issued to cover these so that the ceilings are 
individual, being the top prices charged by various sellers over the last 
weeks of last year. In addition the use of wool for domestic use has been 
greatly curtailed to conserve the domestic supply and also to give mili- 
tary goods preference, This affects manufacturers of wool hosiery and 
underwear as well as weavers. There is in reality a ceiling on rayon yarns 
as there is an understanding between such producers and OPA that no 
advances will be made without such manufacturers first consulting OPA. 
Demand for cotton yarns generally greater than spinners can fill even 


with three-shift operations. 


Cotton Yarns 


Demand for cotton yarns of practi- 
cally all types has been larger than 
the supply althowgh in some of the 
coaser counts there is less pressure for 
deliveries than there was a month ago. 
In general, demand for knitting yarns 
has been larger than that for weaving 
due to the curtailment among certain 
large consumers of carded weaving 
numbers such as weavers of plushes 
for the automotive trade. But this is 
a temporary condition and will be cor- 
rected in view of the plans now being 
made to switch production in such 
trades over to military fabrics. In this 
connection plans are now being made 
for carpet and plush mills whose out- 
put of civilian goods is being restricted 
by official regulations to produce large 
quantities of such military fabrics as 
cotton ducks. Manufacturers of fab- 
rics and garments being used by the 
armed forces are consuming yarns at 
a record pace with indications this rate 
will be stepped up drastically within 
the coming weeks. stetal 

In view of this expansion of military 
needs through the doubling of the size 
of our Army, demand for sales cotton 
yarns of all types for such purposes is 


going to expand sharply. This may 
mean in the near future that the 
amount of sales yarns available for 
the civilian trade will be curtailed 
considerably and it is possible this 


situation will bring about considerable 
standardization in the various types of 
knit goods in 1942. This means that 
Civilian goods will be standardized to a 
considerable degree in respect to styles 
and construction which would reduce 
the number. of different qualities and 
Sizes of sales yarn necessary. 

Pressure for deliveries already has 
become more marked in the combed 
section of the market than a month 
ago and some important combed yarn 
spinners report that they are now ship- 
ping between 60 and 70 per cent of 
their current output to manufacturers 
operating on military orders and pre- 
dictions are now being made that in a 
reasonably short time the entire out- 
put of such spinners will be used for 
the production of military goods. 
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On December 24 the OPA issued a 
ruling making the price of combed 
yarns flexible, changing up or down 
according to fluctuations in the price 
of spot cotton at ten southern spot 
markets, following the same principle 
as used in arriving at prices on card- 
ed qualities. This regulation did not 
result in any freer offering of yarns 
which caused considerable worry to 
procurement officers for the Army in 
view of the large quantities of combed 
varns needed quickly for the manu- 
facture of Army goods. It was to cor- 
rect this situation that on January 6 
a further amendment was issued by 
OPA in which certain premiums were 
specified applying to combed yarns to 
be used for wind-resistant cloth, sleep- 
ing bags and Arctic clothing, and there 
were three other counts covered in the 
ruling used in the manufacture of 
summer uniforms. Sales combed spin- 
ners were allowed premiums ranging 
from 5.25 cents up to 13 cents a pound 
over ceiling prices for the same sizes 
when used for other purposes. 


Silk 


the sales of raw 
Government now mandatory the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation late last 
month mailed to all owners of raw silk 
a new contract, designed to speed up 
acquisition of all silk stocks. All silk 
which the seller is now using or will 
need to complete contracts or _ sub- 
contracts with the Government is ex- 
empted from the order, giving a prefer- 
ence rating of A-10 to all raw silk or- 
ders placed by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation. Purchases will be made 
at ceiling prices with the aggrdgate 
purchase price being computed on the 
basis of conditioned weight as estab- 
lished by the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., or other approved test- 
ing laboratory plus two per cent. The 
cost of transportation and testing in 
connection with the new contracts will 
be borne by the Defense Supplies Cor 
poration. 


With silk to the 


Rayon 


Although the production of rayon in 
the United States in 1941 created a 
new record, producers are of the opin- 


ion that no new peak is likely to be 
established in the present year. Should 
they obtain heavy orders for coarse 
varns to be used in war jgoods this out- 
look would be changed considerably. It 
is also believed that in the _ present 
year it will be necessary to produce 
high tenacity yarn in increasing pound- 
age to meet Army requirements. If 
this is done it would cause a reduction 
in the amount of rayon available for 
civilian use. Shortages of essential 
raw materials are also being discussed 
as a factor which may reduce the out- 
put of pigment yarns already cut 20 
per cent because of war needs for 
titaniun. The pulp. situation also 
leaves much to be desired and many 
feel it would not be surprising if some 
system of pulp allocation were de- 
veloped in the near future which would 
reduce the amount of this raw product. 

The rayon trade believes that the 
next few weeks will enable them to 
have a better idea of just how well 
consumers may be expected to accept 
rayon full-fashioned hosiery. There is 
the general belief at present hosiery 
inanufacturers may seek a larger 
poundage allotment to offset the cut in 
their nylon quotas. Weavers on the 
other hand are beginning to become 
more reconciled to the fact that a cer- 
tain percentage of the yarn which 
they might normally expect to obtain 
will be diverted to hosiery mills during 
the war. New production and _ con- 
sumption records were achieved by all 
departments of the rayon industry in 
1941. Consumption and production of 
filament yarn showed a 15 per cent in- 
crease over the previous record totals 


of 1940. At the end of December 
rayon yarn stocks held by producers 
amounted to only two days supply. 
Production of staple fiber increased 


approximately 50 per cent while im- 
ports of such fiber declined about 30 
per cent because of war conditions. 


Worsted Yarns 


There have been two major develop 
ments this month affecting manufac- 
turers of outerwear as well as all con- 
Sumers of wool. The first was the 
placing of a price ceilimg on wool, tops 
and yarns by the OPA and the second 
was an order of OPM restricting the 
consumption of wool during the first 
quarter of this year to as much as 50 
per cent in some instances. The price 
ceilings for the present vary between 
different sellers in view of the fact 
that OPA has not yet established defi- 
nite prices for the various products 
and in the meantime the ceiling is the 
highest price obtained by various firms 
in the latter weeks of 1941. Trading in 
wool and its products has been at a 
very low level since these announce- 
ments were made and indications are 
this condition will continue to exist 
until the definite ceilings are  an- 
nounced. At the same time, there has 
been considerable uncertainty, which 
manufacturers are endeavoring to 
have cleared up, regarding the wool 
conservation order. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN Company, INC. 


NEW YORK 


General Offices—261 FIFTH AVENUE 
Grey Goods Division—40 WORTH STREET 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE 


78 CHAUNCY STREET 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 


LOS ANGELES 


819 SANTEE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


1600 ARCH STREET 


SELLING A\GENTS 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


Wool Combed on Commission — Worsted Yarns, 
Men's and Women's Wear Worsted Fabrics, 
Uniform Fabrics 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns, Rabbit 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other Blend Yarns 


NONQUITT MILLS 


Cotton, Spun Rayon, Merino Blends 
Yarns and Fabrics 


NASHAWENA MILLS 


Fine Grey Goods in All Types and Weaves 
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For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 








Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for detatls and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. & A. 


£. W. HOLLISTER. P. 0. Bex 721 R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Bex 885 
SPARTANBURG, 8. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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CALHOUN MILLS 


Cotton Print Cloths, One of the Finest Makes 


MARSHALL FIELD @ CO. 


Manufacturing Division 


WOOLEN MILLS 
Woolen Fabrics and Mixtures for Men's Wear, 
Dress Goods, Overcoatings 


RAYON and SILK MILLS 
Rayon and Silk Fabrics 


GLEN RAVEN COTTON MILLS 


Carded Cotton and Blended Yarns 
Spun Rayon Blended Fancy Fabrics 


GLEN RAVEN SILK MILLS 


Combination Yarn Fabrics 








for NYLON Yarn 


Used almost since earliest introduction of Nylon yarn, 
Laurel Coning Oil No. 443 has given excellent results 
in many mills. Possesses excellent lubrication qualities, 
will not oxidize on standing. Removed from the goods 
in the regular scouring operation without use of special 
scouring materials. 

Laurel Nylon Coning Oil No. 443—clean to handle— 
is applied on the coner in the usual way. 


Information and sample on request. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS « OJLS © FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Aided elitisl te Mehul 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia. Pa 


a! 


Weorehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn Charlotte, N. C 
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They 
Take More 





Fairbanks Commander Steel-frame Platform Trucks 
withstand more rough treatment, therefore give years more 
service. 


Why? Because the ruggedly constructed hardwood plat- 
form is protected all around by heavy steel angle irons. But 
in case of accident, one or all platform boards can be easily 
and cheaply replaced without cutting or rewelding. 


Handles and wheels can also be replaced or changed. 


They’re made in styles and sizes for practically every 
service. Write for Catalog No. 52. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
18 East 4th St., New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Pittsburgh——Distributors in Principal Cities 
Factories: Rome, Ga.; Binghamton, N. Y. 


PLATFORM, 
HAND and 
(OP Gee te ee ee 








LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in Cop, 
Butt and Bobbin form for plain or automatic 
looms at minimum operating cost and main- 
tenance. 

Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO., INC. 


31 E. LEE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


sbaasl ' 
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SCRUBBING 
MACHINES 


Solve Floor 
Maintenance 
Problems 


These modern, 
motor-driven ma- 
chines are saving 





LAWLO 








time, labor and 
money for mills 
every where. 


The very best 
equipment to keep 
any kind of floor : 
spotlessly clean— ; 
concrete, composi- 
tion, wood, tile, 
linoleum, cement, 
etc. 


Strong, section- 
al scrub brushes 
are easily re- 
placed with soft 
polishing brushes 
for waxing and 
shining floors. 

12 models of 
Scrubbers—a size 
for every job. Also 
Mop Tanks and 
Mop Wringers. 





Write for illustrated 
catalog today. 


Ss. C. LAWLOR CO. 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
121 WN. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Hil. 
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4 VALUABLE PAMPHLETS 
Up-to-Date Practical 
and Usable Knitting Data 


The four pamphlets listed below provide a source of 
valuable information on knitting topics that will be 
found usable in every-day mill operation. They were 
reproduced from articles that have appeared in 
recent issues of COTTON, which created so much in- 
terest and favorable comment that it was decided to 
reproduce them in pamphlet form. They are available, 
at the prices indicated, as long as the supply lasts. In 
ordering, simply designate by alphabetical letter the 
pamphlets desired, and enclose cash with your order. 


Ww ‘‘The Care and Operation of the Banner 
Split-Foot Machine’’, in five articles. If 
you have these machines you will want these dis- 
cussions. All five for 50 cents. 


¢ ‘‘Straightening Needles for Full-Fashioned 
- Machines’’, by B. D. Gaddy. A _ 6-page 
article with illustrations showing how it is done. 
Price—20 cents. 


Te ‘Eliminating ‘Washboard’ Effects in 
Manufacturing Ringless M4Hosiery’’, by 


Henry W. Hoffman. A discussion for 20 


cents. 

U- ‘‘Sizing Hosiery from Full-Fashioned Ma- 
chines’’ by B. D. Gaddy. A description 

of a method found to be accurate and practical. 

Price-—20 cents. 


Address Editorial Department 


oe > oe Se a 


Serving the Textile Industry % 
GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 


4-page 
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Increased Production 
is not pulled from a hat! 


The predominating factor leading to increased produc- 
tion is maintaining your textile machinery to produce at 
its maximum rate. You can keep your machinery primed 
to run at full speed with fewer stops for repairs by using 
Henderson’s replacement parts. 


Reasons for superiority of Henderson’s better than 
original replacement parts are many and logical. To be- 
gin with, castings are created by craftsmen who take sin- 
cere pride in their work. True fit on your machinery is 
assured because Henderson’s machinists are accurate. 
Henderson’s parts last because points that receive exces- 
sive wear are made sufficiently strong. 





Next time you order replacement parts, gear up to in- 




















crease production by specifying Henderson’s parts, the 
parts made precisely for your textile machinery. 
ul hit 
__eson € none cs __-FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY ne output st i 
ENDERSO ro ON, 6, << . all 
~ A. S — 











A Big Name in Steel Fabrication! 


| senal Bins + en A OR more than three quarters of a century the 
Smokestacks Plumes name of COLE has stood for tanks and other steel 
Castings Pressure Vessels fabrication. Many of the water tanks seen in this 
Fabricated Steel Work ye — section of the country, as you drive from town to 
Air Receivers Alloy Vessels town, were produced by Cole. And numerous indus- 
oo ease Pipes Eigeeine trial plants have employed us to make special tanks 
Boilers Kettles for their particular purposes, as for example, for 
Lime Kilns Jig Boxes acid, dye, caustic soda, fuel, oil, etc., as well as spe- 

ang a oe tiene. anit atau cial kiers, kettles, vats, and vessels of steel, nickel- 

ee, eee clad, stainless steel and other alloys. 


submit designs to meet any requirements. sore 
Let us know YOUR needs, and 


write for “Tank Talk” No. 26-C. 





We can also produce special machinery for your 


peta naa meta nt R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 





ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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Suggestion 


A lot of unnecessary wear 
can be eliminated if the 
FELT CLEANERS AND OILERS 
on each side of 
CARD GRINDER TRAVERSING 
WHEELS 


are replaced occasionally. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. . . Greenville, S. C. 





COR 


SOUTHERN OFFIC 
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THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
SHUTTLES — HEDDLE FRAMES — HEDDLES 
HAND CARDS — STRIPPER CARDS 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 





MANUFACTURING CO. 
MIEisaisgurR yy’, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, §. C. 
Tel. Greenville 105. Southern Representative: E. V. Wilson. 








PEGGED and GLUED 
-BRISTLES Stay Put! 





LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAPLES 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 


fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 
BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint frora collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. 





Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
PTAA BE a —— 
C. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


berirceciareeny eeectedeatiiecitati Ti leeeecaciaeeal ccc 




















s, GUMS, CORN SUGARS 


RINE 
nN STARCHES, DEXT CEDAR RAPIDS, 


ee * 
YORK, N. 











Specializing 

in Textile Costs 
and Operating 
Methods for 
More Thana 
Quarter of 

a Century 





RALPH E. LOPER Co. 


Industrial Engineers 
GREENVILLE,S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS 


COST SYSTEMS 

WORK LOAD STUDIES 

PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 

















HUCLOPE ROE LUETOOEOOR LepeeengnpenEnOnetetes, 


Reeves Variable Speed 
Transmissions 


’ PROMPT "scenes 


Rockwood-Southern 


Short Center Drives ® Southern Belting offers 
Fiber and Metal Pulleys you prompt “One-Stop” 
Bushings and Accessories Service on a complete line 

Leather Belting of mechanical drive equip- 

V-Belts and Sheaves ment, that will save you 

Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. You can 


fill al] your drive needs 
quickly at 





SOUTHERN &cdixz 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
noe ee em Sem: mem me | 
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Room of 554 cards stripped by Abington Vacuum System 


Vacuum Stripping means 


MORE and BETTER 
card room production! 


Under today’s war conditions it has become 
vitally necessary to GET THE MOST OUT 
OF EXISTING MACHINERY. Abington 
Automatic 100% Vacuum Stripping makes this 
possible in the card room because: 















NORTH, Inc., B k —is 
actual mill Ww 





reate and th 1. It strips MUCH FASTER, keeping cards in 
helps toc tes wi production for a definite gain of 4% or more. 
he coopera 

lems 2. It assures MAXIMUM EFFECTIVENESS 

solving. : OF FIBRE SEPARATION. Card wire 

. ; points remain sharp because stripping is done 
haps this is one re without brush action on the wires. 

; oe K G RTH, inc 3. It FURTHER ENHANCES PRODUCT 

FRAN . st, if no QUALITY because the rapid, automatic 


stripping operation often makes it possible 
to use an extra stripping per shift, as addi- 
tional Quality Insurance. 


4. It RELEASES MAN-POWER, because 


ea * * stripping is accomplished with 60% to 90% 
less labor hours. 


e 
ne of the larg 
ne producers of warp 


teners and gu 





rs 
ses and soften® 
asautanturess of SP Lia, any exleine USED BY 700 MILLS ON COTTON & WOOL 
~ all types, ‘OF ” —— (Note—On wool, the benefits are fully as great) 
conditions: yon Sizes and Soften 


e Cotton and _ Wa 
e Gums ® Tallow ® 

ified) w) 
oe aan (Shuttle Tallo 
Oils © 


xes (Plain and 


Process Waste Collecting 


The Abington Vacuum piping also 


e = 

e Warp-Spray® make of ma- serves as a complete Waste Collecting 
bk Se c. for use with — conditionine System, delivering all material to a 
Northol P. setting twist an - central waste house. View at right 
chine, for : shows Waste Station for top flats, 
_— : comber noil, etc., while lower view 


shows flexible down-take for cleaning 
under machines, sweeping, etc. Saves 
collecting and cleaning costs, and pro 
motes improved cleanliness of machin- 
ery and aisles 





FRANK G. 


‘ N (} R | - REQUEST ILLUSTRATED STRIPPER CATALOG 
SS ———————<_ 
INCORPORATED ABINGTON 


‘P. O. BOX 92, MARIETTA. GEORGIA ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 
P.O. BOX 844, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196. Marietta 250 














Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. @© CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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For BETTER and Kk 1) ARGU 
FASTER SHEARING = D x 
“In These Days 


of America’s supreme 
effort of self-defense, 
we pause to renew our 
pledge of leadership in 
the deston, use of qual- 
ity material and pre- 


TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR | cision craftsmanship— 


Bl 





for Cottons, Rayons, Spun Rayons and Silks 3 for all industries. USTHO 
@ Patented Automatic Seam Protector | 
@ Built-in Motors for the Cutters Dandux Canvas Pro- 
@ Improved Built-in ‘“‘Vibrate’’ Motion 
@ Adjustable Selvage, Cones, etc., etc. ducts - 
@ Improved Lubrication for Cutting Edges. : 
Send for our new CATALOG NO. 7 showin 
COTTON and RAYON MACHINERY ’ ! al R. Daniels Inc. 


101 CROSBY STREET « NEW YORK CITY 


ky AZ —_ 
COlIgs Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
MMarltte MACHINE Detroit Boston Cleveland Newark 
Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 








MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + GREENVILLE. S. € 





HQONO00Q0QCQ00 C0oo0cooVe VCUVeUOoVuVVeVeRCY 
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LecEAROGdoe*enerereerirs, cre 


This | 1S in Ag e OF SPEEDS | 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING &% 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 
Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CQO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


? SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
E peer ener: H. ” one P. O. wn 272, asensenne ae -Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N.C. 


rete Creeerreert " PTOPERLOPOPRROETROEERERL (ORL Geter eo TORE eRReeReRReeeF, 




















. §“Sencother tees (srease” 
GASTONIA — Since 1690 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. S 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 











mM AN 
‘ Wy ht \\ a AS 
ii iy 
SU “tq 
R -N | jim ~ | 
4 eed eI § a: | without 


a drink~ 

All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing RGUTC paveapigen 
SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE i914 BEARING 


‘oer une - Junction. Philade ‘Ip thia. Pa. 
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OPERATE MANGLE 
AND DRY CANS 








@ Mangle and dry cans are synchronized in the range by the 
two REEVES Transmissions shown, driven by individual motor and 
so arranged that they may be separated from the range and op- 
erated alone when necessary. The larger Transmission drives the 
cans and also the input shaft of the small Transmission so that 
when speed is changed on the large Transmission speeds of the cans 
and padder change together. Speed of the small unit can be changed 
individually to regulate cloth tension between padder and cans. 
REEVES Variable Speed Drives are the textile industry’s approved 
method for infinite, accurate speed regulation. Standard equipment 
on most leading makes of new machines; easily applied to machines 
in service. Complete line to choose from. Write us. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Dept. T, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


ACCURATE 
VARIABLE 
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NO MORE Humidity 


Ups and Downs 





Wandering humidity is effectively curbed at the Glen- 
wood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. C.. by the installation of 
an Amco Humidification System. 

Modern, self-cleaning Amco Atomizers deliver finely 
atomized spray without drip or feathering down. Self- 
cleaning of both air and water nozzles reduces main- 
tenance to a minimum. 

Ameo Humidity Controls automatically hold humidifi- 
cation at the proper level for best work, within very close 
limits. 

Inadequate or poorly regulated humidification may be 
causing you trouble -especially if you're working on 
Government-inspected war materials. So why don’t you 
call an Amco Engineer to survey your plant humidifica- 
tion set-up at once! American Moistening Company, 
Providence, R. L.... Atlanta... Boston . . . Charlotte. 
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Prepared To Produce 


6,000,000 Ibs. of SEYCO 


To Meet The Annual Demand 





(The LARGEST W arp Size Plant in the Country) 





Seyco Sizing has won such accept- 








OTHER ance that expansion of production fa- 

PRODUCTS cilities have been continually neces- 

Softeners sary. Today Seydel-Woolley & Co. has 

' e the largest plant specializing in the 

—— production of warp sizing. Its present 

ptt capacity is over 6,000,000 Ibs. annually. 

renctrante Ask for Demonstration 

Alkalis Our well equipped chemical staff, di- 
ieneeiad rected by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chem- 





ist (honored by American Chemical 
Society as councilor), will help you with 
your sizing and finishing problems. 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps’’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 











Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N.\W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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222 EAST LONG AVE. 





BOS 
DARY RING 








If you are having the slightest spinning 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the 


HELEOOPRPRRPER ERE RRORORETONeRECEO eet antit: 


ig BANDAGE ROLLS 


28,80 


PER 8-HOUR DAY 


BANDAGES with clean-cut edges are slit and rewound 
with Camachine 40-4B at remarkably profitable speeds. 
Features include score-cut edges, free from fraying; 
ease of roll width 


automatic measurement of rolls; 


changes; controlled density and uniformity of winding, 
with freedom from wrinkles; convenient cut-off device 
and easy removal of finished rolls; and other revenue 
earning advantages gained through specialization in this 
field. Write for descriptive folder and specifications. 


CAMERON MACHINE CO., 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, WN. Y 


Midwest Office: Harris Trust Bidg., 111 W.Monroe St., Chicago 





THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., 














Z 
TRAVELERS 


textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 








B. G. DARY, Treasurer 


JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. JOHN 
H. REID ) ICRA Box 515, SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 


E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 








GASTONIA TEXTILE 
‘SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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TOURDRRLAGRGS LALARDRD ABA ALE® Jad 4 


“FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING PRACTICES” 


A 200-page book of interest and value to executives, managers, 
boarders and learners. Reading it is like sitting down at a 
round table and discussing your problems with other mill men 
throughout the country—such problems as cost systems, sleazy 
knitting, needle breakage, press-offs, lubrication, mismatching leg 
and foot, short lengths, drop stitches on seamers, selccting colors, 
boarding hosiery, etc. 


You can get this fine book, attractively bound in heavy cover, 
with a 3-year subscription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for only 
$2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are already a 
subscriber, expiration date of your subscription will be advanced 
three years. 


Send in your order today 


COTTON 
ATLANTA, GA. 


TARE he 
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Insure Top Warper 
Production...Invest in 


Warper Beams that: 








fms ye are standard equipment on all leading == 


warpers. 
%& run at speeds up to 1000 y.p.m. 

% are lightest in weight. 

%& produce the largest perfect packages. 
% have longer life. 


% have unbreakable Wooden Beam 
Heads, smoothly finished to prevent 


snags. 


In other words . . . equip your present 
warping equipment with Allen High 
Speed Cotton Warper Beams. 





Allen Company 


418 River Road New Bedford, Mass. 


So. Representative: Mr. L. E. Wooten 
Fort Mill, South Carolina 


* 
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BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHE 
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SOUTHERN SALES MANAGER + H. L. SIEVER. CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ 


Representatives 
R. C. YOUNG, CHARLOTTE, N.C. «© W. B. UHLER, SPARTANBURG S C 
JOHN FERGUSON, LA GRANGE. GA 


New England Representatives 
| A. M. KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH. MASS 
F. L. EKSTRAND, STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 
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HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


Entirely redecorated and refurnished, including a radio in every room. 
Highly recommended by experienced travelers the world over for its 
warm hospitality; its excellent cuisine served in comfortably air-condi- 
tioned restaurants; its convenient location to the business section; and 
its unlimited parking facilities. 600 rooms with bath and radio from $3.00 up. 


















































DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR. 39th and CHESTNUT STS. 
President and General Manager PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





Bt LLL! bs 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


Dalton 





| An U p-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 


question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card Beet). 
to a fully bound book. SUNT E| g eee teep ee 


Qesar F. Banse, Manager 


VANDERBILT 


HOTEL 


Printers and Publishers 
: Georgia 
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@ Battery of dry cans ct 
the Arkwright Finishing 
Co., showing a few cf 
the 238 johnson J 
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The Johnson Rotary 
Pressure Joint 


Nipple (1) fastened to roll. 
Sliding collar (2) keyed (6) 
to nipple. Carbon-graphite 
rings (3) and (4), which elim- 
inate oiling and packing. 
Spring (5) is for initial seat- 
ing only joint is actually 
pressure sealed. 


JOHNSON ROTARY 
PRESSURE JOINTS 


ghey well known mill reflects 
the swing to Johnson Joints 
that is going on throughout the 
textile industry. Each one of its 
238 Johnson Joints eliminates a 
stufing box type of steam fit that had to be constantly in- 
spected, oiled and adjusted, and periodically repacked. All 
that is forgotten now. In addition the Johnson Joint pro- 
vides for the lateral and angular misalignment which calls 
for so many repairs and replacements with the old style 


stufing boxes. 


Speeds Production, Too 


But the Johnson Joint is far more than just a better way 
to get steam into cans and slashers. It has actually stepped 
up production in scores of plants. With it you can more 
easily provide highly efficient methods of can 
drainage, in which condensate is removed continuously, by 
means of a syphon pipe, through the same head that admits 
the steam. Machines can be started without delay—can tem- 


peratures can be higher and more uniformly maintained. 


modern, 


V’rite for new Bulletin which will show how the savings 
in maintenance alone can quickly pay the cost of switching 


over to the Johnson Joint. 





FOR DRY, CLEAN, OIL-FREE COMPRESSED AIR 


—use this simple, long lasting Johnson-Gast Sepa- 
rator. Employs the two best principles of sepa- 
ration, expansion and change of direction— 
removes better than 99% of all foreign matter 
from compressed air. Also available for service 
on steam lines. The complete Johnson-Gast line 
includes After-coolers—to condense vaporized 
moisture so Separator can remove it—and Oil 
Absorbers—to remove every final trace of oil. 








Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET THREE RIVERS, MICH. 








Shingle « Gibb Leather Co. 
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The war has placed extraordinary 
demands and responsibilities on Tan- 
ners and producers of Curried Leather. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. gladly 
assume, and hereby pledge, their 
very best efforts to meet to the fullest 
extent of their ability their share of 
this responsibility, particularly as ap- 
plied to the great Textile Industry. 


This covers Penn-Tan Leathers... 
also our large production of Curried 
Leather for Belting Manufacturers. 


Not only will every effort be made to 
produce a sufficient amount of Leather 
for your requirements, but in addition 
we pledge there will be no relaxing of 
our research efforts to the end that 
our products may be better suited to 
meet your demands. 


Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


a a a a of 
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N EW, smart, com- 


plete, DIFFERENT —a vacation para- 
dise in a glamorous "South Seas" set- 
ting. Tenth-mile private beach. Tiled 
pool. Cabanas. Game, sun-bathing 
equipment. Outdoor and indoor danc- 
ing, dining, entertainment, bars. Fa- 
mous Manga Reva Room. Beautiful 
tropic garden. Gay social life. Selected 
clientele. Courteous, complete services. 
The one ideal place for a perfect vaca- 
tion in Miami Beach. Open all year. For 
folder, details, ask any Travel Agent or 


write: 
JOHN M. DUFF, Jr., Manager 


OCEAN FRONT AT 20TH STREET 
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When You Visit ATLANTA 
Stay At The BILTMORE 





HETHER it’s business or pleasure 

that brings you to Atlanta, you may 
be assured that the Biltmore fulfills your 
every hotel requirement. Located just 
outside the city’s noise center, it offers 
an atmosphere of Peace and Quiet. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath... 
ample parking and garage accommoda- 
tions . . . popular prices prevail in dining 
room and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 








A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY 


There was no race, no hustle, no 

bustle. Instead, the Tortoise and the 

Hare snoozed. They weren't lazy, just’ 

sensible. Visitors to New York can get _ 

an object lesson from this version of an old 

tale. Why burn up precious energy when you 

can stay at the HOTEL McALPIN. The McAlpin 


was built with an eye toward your convenience. 


ONLY 1 BLOCK FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION ABOUT 5 MINUTES 
FROM GRAND CENTRAL STATION AND TO TIMES SQUARE B &O 
MOTOR COACHES STOP AT OUR DOOR SUBWAYS DOWNSTAIRS. 


Rooms with private bath 
From $3.30 single. From $4.95 double. 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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Sp q 
“Vion anp QUAL! 


(Samples on Request) 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Massachusetts. 


Southern Representative 


MR. JOHN P. BATSON 


P. O. Drawer 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
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Selig s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 


in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. 


Write 





ATLANTA 
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With the Government! 
Gar Your 
PAYROLL 
RECORDS 


Use 4-in-1 


Payroll Envelemes 


THEY PROVIDE THESE IMPORTANT 
REQUIREMENTS: 





1. Complete Record of Payments for 
Your File 


2. Statement of Wages for Employee 
as Required By Law 


3. Signed Receipt for Wages Paid. 
Hours Worked. etc. 


4. A Strong Payroll Envelope 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


























A 30-second Statement About Alkalies 
That May Put You Years Ahead in an 
Important Phase of Operation 

ALKALIES are not just something to be taken for 
granted—not any more. 

There are new developments in the use of alkalies 
that have an important bearing on processing methods 
in your industry—that affect definitely your ability to 
keep ahead of competition. 

Solvay is in the forefront of this new activity, offering 
a technical service recognized as outstanding in the field 

Solvay technologists have not only done much of 
the research, they are also applying these findings in 
textile plants throughout the country. 

We would be glad to give you full details on these 
new alkali developments. No obligations involved. 
Write or wire today for full information. 

pate Sara ara 
The Soivay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET*NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 
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DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “want ad style.’”’ Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. Page is - Sees, oe —- ~~ ° word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
ee eee Ney ee eat inchs halen becod ith order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion 
idth. Column width 2 inches. Rates based on Ww Oo . ' 
ee ant “ Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 


the total space used in one year. 3 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 


Per Inch Per Inch . 
. Ce asunendeaweul $5.00 Bee CD geceeneesenesmardtel $4.20 accepted at display rate only. 
2 ee i win 
| peemesnend 1° We 2 ~~ Sanenmmeenoas ee Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
10 inches INR STE 4.40 I A ic aaah 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 














Patent Attorneys Calender, tenter, jig, padder, coated, |_| Haye, immediate sale for Draper Model D 
1206 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. ‘te.. for cloth 60” wide. Address Box 250. Please furnish description of ba‘tery, 
. etc., r cloth 60° wide. Addres: X 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. aa A BS WO feelers, warp stop, whether motor 
YG69, eare COT TON, Grant Bldg., equipped, etc. Quote lowest cash price. 
Pout 8. Eaton, pormer mumiber Atlanta, G: Address Box 567, care COTTON, Grant 
Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office Atlanta, Wa. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 























DESIGNER W WANTED 

ANTED— POSITION 5” Ring Twisters 

AVAILABLE = |_| exezerrstzoescorszaray rare 
perience. Draper looms preferred. 39 




















—— obs . Roky ae el), years old and married. Now employed but Need 4,000 to 5,000 spindles. Quote price, 
If you are running a fancy mill and desire change. Reply Box 565, care wive make, specifications, are, location 
need a man who has had 12 years COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. and how soon available. Address Box 566, 
experience as designer and overseer care COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
of weaving, on materials including : 








draperies and upholstery, and if you 
have a real job to offer, write to WANTED HELP WANTED 


Box 571 eare COTTON, Grant , : : 
oo _ : Foreman for Card room. Young man with 


| Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, Present employ- 6 gangs Universal No. 90 Universal several years experience in card reem 
) 7 y . ? j y é . ° J . F 2 7 : 7 . 
| er will vouch for my ability and winders with bunch builders. Ad- who knows how to grind and set cards, 
character. Married and not subject = EN AL EA ; 
to draft unless Uncle Sam needs a dress Box 568, care COTTON, Grant get out production and handle men. Re- 
; ~ a wilh ply Box 570, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., 


man with a family. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 
, Atlanta, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED 
ee ee WANTED Your Advertisement 


work. Address Box 564, care 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Position as Superintend- on This Page 


Georgia. 


POSITION WANTED 


As overseer finishing. Ten years experi- 
ence on winders, twisters, warpers and . 
reels. Will consider second hand job in Plain or fancy weave. 
large plant. Now employed but desire : 
change. Reply Box 572, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 























ent of Weaving Mills. 





will produce results at small cost. 
White or colored fabrics. Do you desire a position? Do you 
desire a good man to fill a va- 
cancy in your mill? Do you de- 
sire your business or professional 
card placed before the textile in- 


dustries ? 


Now employed as General 








Superintendent. Married, 


Why not try an advertisement 


WANTED 














os / C , r 1 ? 
Position with good company as Overseer Spin- age 49. A-1 refe1 CNCce. Can on this page of COTTON? Its 
ning, or Asst. Overseer with possibility of pro- ; 12,700 copies per month reach 
mene Married, ow 30 years oe. See em- . “ h | 
ploy ec ‘ years. Night Supervisor. mbitious to 3 : i i in- 
make good. Desire change ter promotion only. eall for interview. Can — Sea neoicienine > dates 
‘orm gg ee ee of making anyone tendents and heads of depart- 
a good man. ply ox 973, care Cf ON, ° 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. change on 2 or 4 weeks ments throughout the industry. 
Note the rates above and send 
notice. Reply Box o¢4, in your advertisement today. 


WANTED 
Position with Cotton Mill as Superin- eare COTTON , Grant CO j } ON 


tendent, Assistant Manager, or Cost En- 
gineer. Now employed. Correspondence , ‘ \, 

solicited. Address Box 562, care Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. ee ees Seem ey SOM, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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STANDARD 


your BEST CHOICE FOR: 


| 


¥ Peroxide Bleaching 
Kier-Boiling 





Soaping Prints 





Scouring Rayons 
Scouring Yarns 
Silk Weighting 

¥ Water Treatment 


Look into DIAMOND FINISH Eadie rings— 
they boost production 25%, 50%, and even 
more, on operations where they apply! And 
remember that our standard styles, with 
their superb polish, step up production 10% 
or more when replacing worn, wavy rings. 


(Above: Eadie Auto-lubricated Laced Ring. 
Right: Standard Flange Ring, Eadie Muitiple- 
groove Greased Ring.) 













TOP PRODUCTION 








ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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SPINNING FUSS RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and prreeae OSwister R ings since 1373 





Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St.. Greenville, S.C. Tel. 2824 
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TEATILE {ee Theethte » 





for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


KNOXALL “© | 
ROLLER CLOTH a || * SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


CLEARER CLOTH | 
SLASHER CLOTH t 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO., INC. | BARNES 


BOSTON, MASS 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE .* C NEW YORK TEXTI LE ASSOCIATES INC. 
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W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 

85 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave. : 

Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. SPARTANBURG, Ss. C. 
Dearborn 5974 Telephone 150 Allendale : 352! - : lO HIGH STREET~ ~~BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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Abbott Machine Co oe a 
Abington Textile Machinery 
Works ..... ats 6-a a anete.s ee 
Aldrich Machine Works .. » 2 
Allen Company ......... 179 
Allis Co., Louis ..... ca ; * 
. Uis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ...... 29 
Aiuminum Co. of America + 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. .. 6 
American Air Filter Co. .. . 80 


American Aniline Products, 
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Inside Back Cover 


American Cyanamid & Chemi- 


— er ee sod © 
American Leather Belting Asso. 4 
American Magnesium Corp , 85 
American Moistening Co. .....177 
American Monorail Co. .... 66 
American Paper Tube Co. ....18% 
American Red Cross ........ 64 
American Viscose Corp. ...... 22 
American Yarn and Processing 
Andrews & Goodrich, Inc 133 
ot te oko s On ; 465 
Aridye Corporation ...... ee 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 117 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...176 
Armour & Co. . errs 


Armstrong Oork Co. recoscoesenee 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. .. * 


Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ 138 
Bienes Meee UO. .ccccccccs 187 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ........ 183 
Atwood Machine Co. 7 


Automatic Transportation Co. .120 
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WET 
PROCESSING 
AGENTS FOR 
YARNS AND 
PIECE GOODS 
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B 
Barber-Colman Co. .... . 123 
Barkley Machine Works . . 


Barnes Textile Associates, Inc. 185 
Secco Sales Corp. rrr, 
Best & Co., Inec., Edward H...185 
Blickman, Inc., S * 
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Borne, Scrymser Co. | “~weteee 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. . 58 
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Brown Instrument Co. ...... 53 
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Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 186 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 113 
C 

Caleo Chemical Division * 
(ameron Machine Co 178 
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Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. ...169 
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Clayton Co., J. M. oi 
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Clinton Co. .... 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 14 
Commercial Factors Corp. oi 
Corn Products Sales Co. ..... 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co.. .176 


Cee, “NW nes bacco eben 130 
D 
Daniels, Inc., C. R .176 


Darnell Corp., Ltd. 139 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ...178 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. .... * 
Diamond Alkali Co. ...... .185 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 16 
Dow Chemical Co. in cele * 
Draper Corporation l 
Dronsfieid Bros., Ltd. * 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Inc., E. L., Dyestuffs Division 
Du Pont de Nemours & OCo., 
Inc., E . Fine Chemicals 
ES a rr ee eae * 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Finishes Divi 
EE a nee e 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Gardinol Div. ....... * 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. L., R & H Chemi- 
cals Dept. ..... | * 
E 
Eaton & Brown . ..184 
Economy Baler Co. .......... * 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. * 
F 
Fafnir Bearing Co * 
Fairbanks Company ..... 172 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Fidelity Machine Co. ........159 
Finnell System, Inc. it Le OF 
ee 59 
Foster Machine Co 24 
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leachers, Dyers, Mercerizers and 
Finishers will find Burk-Schier 
Wet Processing Agents efficient and economical for scouring, 
degumming, bleaching, dyeing, softening and finishing yarns 


and piece goods. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


URK SCHIER 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Foxboro Co. ee ie ee + 
Franklin Process Co. Yee 
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Gardinol Corp bande we éhea ba * 
Gastonia Brush Co. .......ce- 174 


Gastonia Comber Needling OCo.176 


Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal 

Works, Inc. .. Oe eee RS EN 178 
Gates Rubber Co. ...... * 
Gaylord Container Corp. ..... 33 
General Coal Co. .... P iw ae 
General Dyestuff 

oo ee Inside Front Cover 
General Electric Co. . 21 


General Electric Co. (Lamps) . 42 


Georgia Power Co. ....... cit 
ee “Ga eC aa Ce wee 19 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... #* 
Graton & Knight Co. . Sake ae 
eee 39 
Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 86 
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li & B American Machine Co. 20 
Hart Products Corp. 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. 
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Hercules Powder Co., Inc. * 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore .. ..182 
a Ee es 182 
Hotel McAlpin ee 
Hotel Philadelphian ......... 180 
Hotel Vanderbilt . ..180 
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MEESE, INC. 
Madison, Ind. 
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OE a ee Front Cover 
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ual textile cleaning, developing many of those brushes 
which are doing a good job for you today. 

In order to help you choose the exact brushes 
which fit your needs best, we have just published a 
48-page and well-illustrated catalog, which is yours 
for the asking. There are over 300 different brushes ; 
listed here, and the descriptions tell you exactly what | 
each brush will do for you. 

You and your key people can save time and let 
brushes do a better job for you by using this catalog 
and we will be pleased to send you copies. 


have this catalog. 





National Drying Machinery 


ee ee ere 140 
National Oil Products Co. * 
National Ring Traveler Co. 176 
National Starch Products, Inc..118 
New York & New Jersey 

Lubricant Co. ....... 121 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
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ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Proecareceraeeaiierit ! ' 








You need brushes ; 
fitted to each job, ; 
brushes that are : 
well made and -:; 
durable—and that :; 
conserve man- : 
hours. Atlanta Brush 
Company has pioneered 
the development of spe- 
cial brushes for individ- 


Write for your copy today and also let us know 
the other members of your organization who should 
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THE PREFERRED DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 


our technical men are at your 


service 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON .AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A-P-T- Yarn Carriers 
Lae Jhey ve Guill Around te Htole 


‘ and : 








AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 
Sstablished 1898... Weensockeh Fehede Island 


M. BRADFORD HODGES, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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FASTOGENE 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCT 
Srops BLEEDING OF DIRECT COLORS 
Turitrine RESULTS 

On RAYON AND COTTON 
GeneRALty APPLIED 

EE irHeEr IN PRINTING OR DYEING 

Nor SURPASSED 

Ever AVA/LABLE 
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HOW VEEDER-ROOT 
HELPED TO 
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It took two years of rough-handed research to do this remarkable 
job of glamorizing. It took merciless testing for elasticity, recover- Sea 
ability, abrasion resistance, tensile strength. And in much of this Foes, 
testing, Veeder-Root Counting Devices supplied the facts-in- ee 
figures that guided the work. In the abrasion test shown be- 
low, an electric counter was preset for a definite number of heel- 
scuffs to be administered by a machine . . . and exactly at that 
number, the counter acted to stop the machine. Then 

on the basis of the counter’s records, changes were 

made in the fabric and the test repeated ‘til the stockings 
measured up. 


This is one of the innumerable ways in which 
Veeder - Root is counting toward Victory in i 
the textile industry . . . and every other industry. 
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Veeder-Root Prede- 
INCORPORATED 


” termining Counter, 
” i i Oe — electrically operated, 

& ee : controls the machine 
used for testing abra- 



















HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, New 


demas aetas sie of cot- York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San 
ton stockings. Opera- Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, | 
tor does not have to London, Melbourne. In England: (address on re- . J 
watch the machine . . quest.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 





Montreal. 






counter signals her 
when test is completed. 












